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Extract, /. ii, preface to 'Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works,' 3 Vols.,* 
QUARTO. **/« the collection 0/ writings which I am now sending to the^ 
press y there is no article that will so much engage the public attention as the 
Memoirs. I have adhered with scrupulous fidelity to the words of their 
Author; . . few men have ever so fully urweiled their ffwn character . 
with a genuine confession of his little foibles and peculiarities ^ and a good- 
humoured and natural display of his own conduct and opinions ^"^ 
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MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. 



In the fifty-second year of my age, after the completion of an arduous 
luid successful work, I now propose to employ some moments of my 
Sdsiire in reviewing the simple transactions of a private and literary 
life. Truth, naked unblushing truth, the first virtue of more serious 
lustory, must be the sole recommendation of this personal narrative. 
The style shall be simple and familiar; but style is the image of cha- 
tacter ; and the habits of correct writing may produce, without labour 
or design, the appearance of art and study. My own amusement is 
I my motive, and will be my reward : and if these sheets are communi- 
cated to some discreet and indulgent friends, they will be secreted 
from the pubUc eye till the author shall be removed beyond the reach 
of criticism or ridicule.* 

A lively desire of knowing and of recording our ancestors so generally 
prevails, that it must depend on the influence of some common prin- 
ciple in the minds of men. We seem to have lived in the persons of 
our forefiaithers ; it is the labour and reward of vanity to extend the 
terai of this ideal longevity. Our imagination is always active to 
enlarge the narrow drde in which Nature has confined us. Fifty or 
an hundred years may be allotted to an individual, but we step forward 
beyond death with such hopes as religion and philosophy wiU suggest ; 
and we fill up the silent vacancy that precedes our birth, by associating 
oorsdves to the authors of our existence. Our calmer judgment wiu 
nther tend to moderate, than to suppress, the pride of an ancient and 
worthy race. The satirist may laugh, the philosopher may preach; 
but Reason herself will respect the prejudices and habits, which have 
been consecrated by the experience of mankind. 

Wherever the distinction of birth is allowed to form a superior order 
in the state, education and example should always, and will often, 
produce among them a dignity of sentiment and propriety of conduct, 
vbich is guarded from di^onour by their own and the public esteem. 
If we read of some illustrious hne so ancient that it has no beginning, 
so worthy that it ought to have no end, we sympathize in its various 

* TUs passa^ is found in one only of the six sketches, and in that which !«ems to have 
Wen the mst wnttoi, and which was laid aside nmon|[ loose papers. Mr. Gibbon, in his oom- 
■naications with me oo the subject of his Memoirs, a subject which he had never mentioned 
to any oUier person, expressed a determination of publishing them in his lifetime ; and never 
^^«rs to have departed from that resolution, excepting in one of his letters annexed, in 
much he intimates a doubt, thouf^h rather carelessly, whether in his time, or at anv time, th^ 
«odd meet the eye of the pubbc. In a conversation, however, not long before his death, it 
nssoggested to him, that, if he should make them a full ixaaxt of his mind, he would not 
lave nerves to publish them in his hfelime, and that they sbouki be posthumous >->He 
oswered, raUier eagerly, that he was determined to publish them m Ais /(/ittim*, S. 
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6 PRIDE OF ANCESTRY— VALUE OF BIOGRAPHY. 

fortunes; nor can we blame the generous enthusiasm, or even 
harmless vanity, of those who are allied to the honours of its 
For my own part, could I draw my pedigree from a general, a stai 
man, or a celebrated author, I should study their lives with the dilige; 
of filial love. In the investigation of past events, our curiosity 
stimulated by the immediate or indirect reference to ourselves ; but 
the estimate of honour we should learn to value the gifts of Nat 
above those of Fortune ; to esteem in our ancestors the qualities t 
best promote the interests of society ; and to pronounce the descend 
of a king less truly noble than the offspring of a man of genius, wh 
writings will instruct or delight the latest posterity. The family 
Confucius is, in my opinion, the most illustrious in the world. After*! 
painful ascent of eight or ten centuries, our barons and princes 
Europe are lost in the darkness of the middle ages ; but, in the 
e<][uality of the empire of China, the posterity of Confucius have mai 
tamed, above two thousand two hundred years, their peaceful honou 
and perpetual succession. The chief of the family is still revered, 
the sovereign and the people, as the lively image of the wisest of m 
kind. The nobihty of^the Spencers has been illustrated and enrich 
by the trophies of Marlborough ; but I exhort them to consider t 
" Fairy Queen " as the most precious jewel of their coronet. I hav< 
exposed my private feelings, as I shall always do, without scruple oi 
reserve. That these sentiments are just, or at least natural, I am inclin 
to believe, since I do not feel myself interested in the cause ; for I can 
derive from my ancestors neither glory nor shame. 

Yet a sincere and simple narrative of my own life may amuse some ol 
my leisure hours ; but it will subject me, and perhaps with justice, to 
the imputation of vanity. I may judge, however, from the experience 
both of past and of the present times, that the public are always 
curious to know the men, who have left behind them any image of 
their minds : the most scanty accounts of such men are compiled with 
diligence, and perused with eagerness ; and the student of every class 
may derive a lesson, or an example, from the lives most similar to his 
own. My name may hereafter be placed among the thousand articles 
of a Biographia Britannica ; and I must be conscious, that no one is 
so well qualified, as myself, to describe the series of my thoughts and 
actions. The authority of my masters, of the grave Thuanus, and the 
philosophic Hume, might be sufficient to justify my design; but it 
would not be difficult to produce a long list of ancients and modems, 
who, in various forms, have exhibited their own portraits. Such por- 
traits are often the most interesting, and sometimes the only interesting 
parts of their writings ; and if they be sincere, we seldom complain of 
the minuteness or prolixity of these personal memorials. The lives of 
the younger Pliny, of Petrarch, and of Erasmus, are expressed in the 
epistles, which they themselves have given to the world. The essays 
of Montaigne and Sir William Temple bring us home to the houses 
and bosoms of the authors : we smile without contempt at the head- 
strong passions of Benevenuto Cellini, and the gay follies of CoUey 
Cibber. The confessions of St. Austin and Rousseau disclose the 
secrets of the human heart; the commentaries of the learned Huet 
have survived his evangelical demonstration ; and the memoirs of Gol- 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHIC MEMOIRS OF EDWARD GIBBON. J 

are more truly dramatic than his Italian comedies. The heretic 

the churchman are strongly marked in the characters and fortunes 

Whist^ and Bishop Newton ; and even the dullness of Michael de 

[aroUes and Anthony Wood acquires some value from the faithful 

>resentation of men and manners. That I am equal or superior to 

of these, the effects of modesty or affectation cannot force me to 

lUe. 



My family is originally derived from the county of Kent. The 
southern district, which borders on Sussex and the sea, was formerly 
overspread with the great forest Anderida, and even now retains the 
denomination of the Weald or Woodland. In this district, and in the 

fcldred and parish of Rolvenden, the Gibbons were possessed of 
ds in the year one thousand three hundred and twenty-six ; and the 
dder branch of the family, without much increase or diminution of 
property, still adheres to its native soil. Fourteen years after the first 
appearance of his name, John Gibbon is recorded as the Marmorarius or 
architect of King Edward the Third : the strong and stately castle of 
Queensborough, which guarded the entrance of the Med way, was a 
monument of his skill ; and the ^ant of an hereditary toll on the 
passage from Sandwich to Stonar, m the Isle of Thanet, is the reward 
of no vulgar artist. In the visitations of the heralds, the Gibbons are 
frequently mentioned ; they held the rank of esquire in an age, when 
that title was less promiscuously assumed : one of them, under the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was captain of the militia of Kent ; and a 
free school, in the neighbouring town of Benenden, proclaims the 
charity and opulence of its founder. But time, or their own obscurity, 
has cast a veil of oblivion over the virtues and vices of my Kentish 
ancestors ; their character or station confined them to the labours and 
pleasures of a rural life : nor is it in my power to follow the advice ot 
the poet, in an inquiry after a name, — 

*^ Go ! search it there, where to be bom, and die, 
Of rich and poor makes all the history," 

So recent is the institution of our parish registers. In the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, a younger branch of the Gibbons of Rol- 
venden migrated from the country to the city ; and from this branch I 
do not blush to descend. The law requires some abilities ; the church 
imposes some restraints; and before our anny and navy, our civil 
establishments, and India empire, had opened so many paths of fortune, 
the mercantile profession was more frequently chosen by youths of a 
fiberal race and education, who aspired to create their own independ- 
ence. Our most respectable families have not disdained the counting- 
house, or even the shop ; their names are enrolled in the Livery and 
Companies of London ; and in England, as well as in the Italian com- 
monwealtiis, heralds have been compelled to declare that gentility is 
not degraded by the exercise of trade. 

The armorial ensigns which, in the times of chivalry, adorned the 
crest and shidd of the soldier, are now become an empty decoration, 
which every man, who has money to build a carriage, may paint 
according to his fancy on the panels. My family arms are the same. 



« THE ANCESTRY AND ALLIANCES OF THE GIBBONS. 

which were borne by the Gibbons of Kent in an age, when the Col 
of Heralds religiously guarded the distinctions of blood and naxner 
Uon rampant gardant, between three schallop-shells argent,^on a 
azure.* I should not however have been tempted to bk^on my coat 
arms, were it not connected with a whimsical anecdote. — ^About 
reign of Tames the First, the three harmless schallop-shells ' ^ 
changed by Edmund Gibbon es(]. into three ogresses, or female caw 
nibals, with a design of stigmatizmg three ladies, his kinswomen, wbf^ 
had provoked him by an unjust law-suit. But this singular mode 
revenge, for which he obtained the sanction of Sir William Sea^ 
king at arms, soon expired with its author ; and, on his own monumeiii 
in the Temple church, the monsters vanish, and the three schallop* 
shells resume their proper and hereditary place. 

Our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to mention. Tte' 
chief honour of my ancestry is James Fiens, Baron Say and Seale, and 
Lord High Treasurer of England, in the reign of Henry the Sixth( 
from whom by the Phelips, the Whetnalls, and the Cromers, I am^ 
lineally descended in the eleventh degree. His dismission and impri* 
sonment in the Tower were insufficient to appease the popular clamour^ 
and the Treasurer, with his son-in-law Cromer, was beheaded (1450), 
after a mock trial by the Kentish insurgents. The black list of hit 
offences, as it is exhibited in Shakespeare, displays the ignorance and 
envy of a plebeian tyrant. Besides the vague reproaches of selling 
Mame and Normandy to the Dauphin, the Treasurer is specially 
accused of luxury, for riding on a foot-cloth; and of treason, for 
speaking French, the language of our enemies: "Thou hast most 
traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm," says Jack Cade to tiie 
unfortunate Lord, " in erecting a grammar-school ; and whereas before 
our forefathers had no other books than the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary to the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. It will be proved to thy 
face, that thou hast men about thee, who usually talk of a noun and a 
verb, and such abominable words, as no christian ear can endure to 
hear." Our dramatic poet is generally more attentive to character 
than to history ; and I much fear that the art of printing was not intro- 
duced into England, till several yaars after Lord Say's death ; but of 
some of these meritorious crimes I should hope to And my ancestor 
guilty ; and a man of letters may be proud of his descent from .a 
patron and martyr of learning. 

In the beginning of the last century Robert Gibbon esq. of Roi- 
venden in Kent (who died in 161 8), had a son of the same name^f 
Robert, who settled in London, and became a member of the Clotl}- 
workers' Company. His wife was a daughter of the Edgars, tdio 
flourished about four hundred years in the county of Suffolk, and pro- 
duced an eminent and wealthy serjeant-at-law. Sir Gregory Edgat^.'in 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. Of the sons of Robert Gibbon, (who 
died in 1643,) Matthew did not aspire above the station of a Hni^- 
draper in Leadenhall-street ; but John has given to the public some 

• The father of Lord Chancellor Hard wicke married an heiress of this family of Gibbon. 
The Chancellor's escutcheon in the Temple Hall quarters the arms of Gibbon, as does aUo 
that, in Lincoln's Lm Hall, of Charles York, Chancellor in 1770. S. 
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memorials of his existence, his character, and his family. He 

bom on Nov. 3d, 1629 ; his eaucation was liberal, at a grammar^ 

idiool, and afterwards in Jesus College at Cambridge ; and he cele- 

tntes the retired content which he enjoyed at Allesborough, in 

W<ircestershire, in the house of Thomas Lord Coventry, where John 

dbbon was employed as a domestic tutor, the same omce which Mr. 

Hobbes exercised in the Devonshire family. But the spirit of my 

Unsman soon immeiged into more active life : he visited foreign coun- 

liies as a soldier and a traveller, acquired the knowledge of the French 

; and Spanish languages, passed some time in the Isle of Jersey, crossed 

I the Atlantic, and resided upwards of a twelvemonth (1659) in the 

lising colony of Virginia. In this remote province his taste, or rather 

, passion, for heraldry found a singular gratification at a war-dance of 

4tt native Indians. As they moved in measured steps, brandishing 

their tomahawks, his curious eye contemplated their little shields of 

faaik, and their naked bodies, which were painted with the colours and 

symbols of his £ivourite science. ** At which I exceedingly wondered ; 

wdA concluded that heraldry was ingrafted naturally into the sense of 

human race. If so, it deserves a greater esteem than now-a-days is 

out upon it.* His return to England after the Restoration was soon 

tbilowed by his marriage — his settlement in a house in St Catherine's 

Cknster, near the Tower, which devolved to my grandfather— and his 

introduction hito the Heralds' College (in 1671) by the style and title 

of Blue-mantle Pursuivant at Arms. In this office he enjoyed near 

fifty years the rare felicity of uniting, in the same pursuit, his duty and 

inclination: his name is remembered in the College, and many of his 

letters are still preserved. Several of the most respectable characters 

of the age, Sir WiAiam Dugdale, Mr. Ashmole, Dr. John Betts, and 

Dr. Nehemiah Grew, were his friends ; and in the society of such men, 

John Gibbon may be recorded without disgrace as the member of an 

astrological club. The study of hereditar>' honours is favourable to the 

Royal prerogative ; and my kinsman, like most of his family, was a 

high Tory both in church and state. In the latter end of the reign of 

Chsuies tne Second, his pen was exercised in the cause of the Duke of 

York : the Republican faction he most cordially detested ; and as each 

animal is conscious of its proper arms, the henJds' revenge was embla* 

mied on a most diabolical escutcheon. But the triumph of the Whig 

government checked the preferment of Blue-mantle ; and he was even 

' suspended from his office, tin his tongue could learn to pronounce the 

Utti of abjuration. His life was prolonged to the age of ninety : and, in 

Uie C9q>ectation of the inevitable though uncertain hour, he wishes to 

! pieserve the blessings of health, competence, and virtue. In Uie year 

\ 1682 he published in London his Introductio ad iLatinam Blasaniam^ 

I an. original attempt, which Camden had desiderated, to define, in a 

I Ronan idiom, the terms and attributes of a Gothic institution. It is 

not two years since I acquired, in a foreign land, some domestic intd- 

iigeaoe of my own family ; and this intelhgence was conveyed to Swit- 

ttdand firom the heart of Germany. I had formed an acquaintance 

' with Mr. Longer^ a lively and ingenious scholar, while he resided at 

Lastsanne as preceptor to the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. On 

I his return to his pn^>er station of librarian to the Ducal Library of 



lO JOHN THE HERALI>— EDWARD THE MERCHANT. 

Wolfenbuttely he accideiitally found among some literary rubbish 
small old English volume of heraldry, inscribed with the name of J^Oi 
Gibbon, From the title only Mr, Lafi^^r judged that it might be 
acceptable present to his friend ; and he judged rightly. His mann 
is quaint and suGfected ; his order is connised : but he displays so] 
wit, more reading, and still more enthusiasm: and if an enthusiast 
c^ten absurd, he is never languid. An English text is perpetually 
interspersed with Latin sentences in prose and verse ; but in his own 
poetry he claims an exemption from the laws of prosody. Amidst 
profiision of genealogical knowledge, my kinsman could not beforg^etfiit 
of his own name ; and to him I am indebted for almost the whole 
my information concerning the Gibbon family. From this small wojki 
the author expected immortal fame. 

Such are the hopes of authors ! In the failure of those hopes Jc^io 
Gibbon has not be^n the first of his profesaon, and very possibly may 
not be the last of his name. His brother Matthew Gibbon, the draper^ 
had one daughter and two sons — my grandfather Edward, who wai^ 
bom in the year 1666, and Thomas, afterwards Dean of Carlisle* 
According to the mercantile creed, that the best book is a profitable 
ledger, the writings of John the herald would be much less precious 
than those of his nephew Edward : but an author professes at least to 
write for the public benefit ; and the slow balance of trade can be 
pleasing to those persons only, to whom it is advantageous. The suc- 
cessful industry of my grandfather raised him above the level of his 
immediate ancestors ; he appears to have launched into various and 
dictensive dealings : even his opinions were subordinate to his interest t 
and I find him in Flanders clothing King William*s troops, while he 
would have contracted with more pleasure, though not perhaps at a 
pheaper rate, for the service of King James. During his residence 
abroad, his concerns at home were managed by his mother Hester, an 
active and notable woman. Her second husband was a widower of the 
name of Acton : they united the children of their first nuptials. After 
his marriage with the daughter of Richard Acton, goldsmith in Leaden- 
hall-street, he gave his own sister to Sir Whitmore Acton, of Aldenham ; 
and I am thuis connected, by a triple alliance, with that ancient and 
loyal family of Shropshire baronets. It consisted about that time of 
seven brothers, all of gigantic stature ; one of whom, a pigmy of six 
feet two inches, confessed himself the last and least of the seven ; addr 
ing, in the true spirit of party, that such men were not bom since' thfi 
Revolution. Under the Tory administration of the four last years <k 
Queen Anne (1710— 1714) Mr. Edward Gibbon was appointed one of. 
the Commissioners of the Customs ; he sat at that Board with Priof 1 
but the merchant was better qualified for his station than the poet j 
since Lord Bolingbroke has been heard to declare, that he had nevev 
conversed with a man, who more clearly understood the commerce adod' 
finances of England. In the year 1716 he was elected one of tho. 
Directors of the South Sea Company ; and his books exhibited the 
proof that, before his acceptance of this fatal office, he had acquired aa 
mdependent fortune of sixty thousand pounds. 

But his fortune was overwhelmed in the shipwreck of the year twenty, 
and the labours of thirty years weris blasted in a single day. Of th^ 
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or abuse of the South Sea scheme, of the guilt or innocence of my 
id^ther and his brother Directors, I am neither a competent nor a 
iterested judge. Yet the ecjuity of modem times must condemn 
violent and arbitrary proceedmgs, which would have disgraced the 
of justice, and would render injustice still more odious. No 
ler had the nation awakened from its golden dream, than a popular 
even a parliamentary clamour demanded their victims : but it was 
bidmowledged on all sides that the South Sea Directors, however guilty, 
mild not be touched by any known laws of the land. The speech of 
[lord Molesworth, the author of the State of Denmark, may shew the 
tanper, or rather the intemperance, of the House of Commons. ''Ex- 
Itlaordinary crimes (exclaimed that ardent Whig) call aloud for extra- 
' ordinary remedies. The Roman lawgivers had not foreseen the possible 
edstence of a parricide ; but as soon as the first monster appeared, he 
was sewn in a sack, and cast headlong into the river ; and I shall be 
oontent to inflict the same treatment on the authors of our present 
nan." His motion was not Uterally adopted ; but a bill of pains and 
penalties was introduced, a retroactive statute, to punish the offences, 
which did not exist at the time they were committed. Such a per- 
mcious violation of liberty and law can be excused only by the most 
imperious necessity ; nor could it be defended on this occasion by the 
pha of impending danger or useful example. The legislature restrained 
the persons of the Directors, imposed an exorbitant security for their 
appearance, and marked their characters with a previous note of igno- 
miny : they were compelled to deliver, upon oath, the strict value of 
their estates ; and were disabled from making any transfer or alienation 
of any part of their property. Against a bill of pains and penalties it 
is the conmion right of every subject to be heard by his counsel at the 
bar : they prayed to be heard ; their prayer was refused ; and their 
oppiesscHTS, who required no evidence, would listen to no defence. It 
bad been at first proposed that one-eighth of their respective estates 
should be allowed for the future support of the Directors ; but it was 
speciously urged, that in the various shades of opulence and guilt such 
an unequal proportion would be too light for many, and for some might 
possibly be too heavy. The character and conduct of each man were 
separately weighed ; but, instead of the calm solemnity of a judicial 
inqoiry, the fortune and honour of three and thirty Englishmen were 
made the topic of hasty conversation, the sport of a lawless majority ; 
and the basest member of the committee, by a malicious word or a 
sBe&t vote, might indulge his general spleen or personal animosity. 
Il^ory was aggravated by insult, and insult was embittered by plea*- 
saiitry. Allowances of twenty pounds, or one shilling, were facetiously 
QMved. A vague report that a Director had formerly been concerned 
ikmt^/k^ project, by which some unknown persons had lost their 
MMy, was admitted as a proof of his actual guilt. One man was 
ni&ed because he had dropped a foolish speech, that his horses should 
ftcd upon gold ; another because he was grown so proud, that, one day 
ai tike Treasury, he had refused a civil answer to persons much above 
lum. AU were condemned, absent and unheard, in arbitrary fines and 
forfeitures, which swept away the greatest part of their substance. 
Such bold pppres^ioa can scarcely be shielded by the omnipotence of 
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parliament ; and yet it may be seiumsly questioned, whether the Jo< 
of the South Sea Directors were the true and legal representatii 
their country. The first parliament of Geoige the First had been d 
(17 1 5) for three years : tne term had elapAd, their trust was expx 
and the four additional years (171 8 — 1732), during which the)'- contini 
to sit, were derived not from the people, but fipom themselves ; from 
strong measure of the septennial bill, which can only be paralleled 
il serar di consiglio of the Venetian history. Yet candour will 
that to the same parliament every Englishnian is deeply indebted : 
septennial act, so vicious in its origin, has been sanctioned by timey 

Science, and the national consent. Its first operation secured 
ouse of Hanover on the throne, and its permanent influence 
tains the peace and stability of government As often as a repeal 
been moved in the House of Commons, I have given in its defence^ 
dear and conscientious vote. 

My grand^ther could not expect to be treated with more lenity 
his companions. His Tory principles and connections rendered 
obnoxious to the ruling powers : his name is reported in a suspicit 
secret ; and his well-known abilities could not plead the excuse of ign< 
ranee or error. In the first proceedings against the South Sea Diied 
tors, Mr. Gibbon is one of the few who were taken into custody ; aii4l 
in the final sentence, the measure of his fine proclaims him eminentl|| 
guilty. The total estimate which he delivered on oath to the House as 
Commons amounted to ;£io6,543 5s. 6d, exclusive of antecedent settle* 
ments. Two different allowances of £1 5,000 and of £iopoo were moved 
for Mr. Gibbon ; but, on the question being put, it was carried withoul 
a division for the smaller sum. On these ruins, with the skill and 
credit, of which parliament had not been able to despoil him, my grand* 
father at a mature age erected the edifice of a new fortune : the labours 
of sixteen years were amply rewarded ; and I have reason to brieve 
that the second structure was not much inferior to the first. He had 
realized a very considerable property in Sussex, Hampshire, Bucking* 
hamshire, and the New River Company ; and had acquired a spacious 
house,* with gardens and lands, at Putney, in Surrey^ where he resided 
in decent hospitality. He died in December 1 736, at the age of seventy 1 
and by his last will, at the expense of Edward, his only son, (with whose 
marria|;e he was not perfectly reconciled,) enriched his two daughters^ 
Cathenne and Hester. The former became the wife of Mr. Edward 
Elliston, an East India captain : their daughter and heiress Catfaeaane 
was married in the year 1756 to Edward Eliot, Esq. (now lord Eliotji 
of Port Eliot, in the county of Cornwall ; and their three sons are m$ 
nearest male relations on the father's side. A life of devotion and celi^- 
bacy^ was the choice of my aunt, Mrs. Hester Gibbon, who, at the.agf 
of eighty-five, still resides in a hermitage at Qifie, in Northamptonskinsi 
having long survived her spiritual guide and faithful companioQ..M& 
William Law, who, at an advanced age, about the year 1761, died infaer 
house. In our family he had left the reputation of a worthy and pioili 
man, who believed all that he professed, and practised all that hereof 
joined. The character of a non-juror, which he maintained to the last, 
IS a sufficient evidence of his principles in church and state ; and the 

• Since udubited by Mr. Wood, Sir John SheUey, th« Duke of Norfolk, &c.«»a 
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ce of interest to conscience will be always respectable. His theo- 
~ writing^ which our domestic connection has tempted me to 
preserve an imperfect sort of life, and I can pronounce with 
confidence and knowledge on the merits of the author. His last 
[positions are darkly tinctured by the incomprehensible visions of 
b B^mien; and lus discourse on the absolute unlawfulness of 
entertainments is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous intemperance 
sentunent and language. — ^^The actors and spectators must all be 
[led : the playhouse is the porch of Hell, the place of the Devil's 
e, ^where he holds his filthy court of evil spirits : a play is the 
^s triumph, a sacrifice performed to his glory, as much as in the 
temples of Bacchus or Venus, &c, &&" But these sallies of 
firenzy must not extinguish the praise, which is due to Mr. 
Law as a wit and a scholar. His argument on topics of less 
absurdity is specious and acute, his manner is lively, his style forcible 
ad dear ; and, had not his vigorous mind been clouded by enthusiasm, 
ienugfat be ranked with the most ^preeable and ingenious writers of 
Ihe times. While the Bangorian controversy was a nishionable theme, 
|ke entered the lists on 5ie subject of Christ's kingdom, and the 
[aadiority of the priesthood : s^^ainst the plain account of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord^ Supper he resumed the combat with Bishop Hoad- 
i ley, the object of Whig idolatry, and Tory abhorrence ; and at eveiy 
weapon of attack and defence the non-juror, on the ground which is 
common to both, approves himself at least equal to the prelate. On 
, the appearance of the Fable of the Bees, he drew his pen against the 
I licentious doctrine that private vices are public benefits, and morality 
as wdl as religion must join in his applause. Mr. Law's master-worl^ 
the Serums Call^ is still read as a popular and powerful book of devotion. 
His precepts are rigid, but they are founded on the gospel ; his satire 
is sharp, but it is drawn firom Uie Imowledge of human life ; and many 
of his portraits are not unworthy of the pen of La Bruy^re. If he 
finds a spark of piety in his reaaer*s mind, he will soon kindle it to a 
tame; and a philosopher must allow that he exposes, with equal 
s e ^eiily and trutn, the strange contradiction between the faith and prac- 
tice of the Christian world. Under the names of Flavia and Miranda 
he has admirably described my two aunts — ^the heathen and the Chris- 
tim sister* 

. My Eathtf, Edward Gibbon, was bom in October, 1707 : at the age of 
limteen he could scarcely fed that he was disinherited by act of par- 
imient; and, as he advanced towards manhood, new prospects of 
teone opened to his view. A parent is most attentive to supjuy in his 
difldien the deficiencies, of wnich he is conscious in himself: my 
gBuid&tfaer's knowleci^e was derived from a strong understanding, and 
thecaqierience of the ways of men ; but my father enjoyed the benefits 
of'al&eral education as a scholar and a gentleman. At Westminster 
Sdmolf and afterwards at Emanuel College in Cambridge, he passed 
thnmgh a regular course of academical discipline ; and the care of his 
learning and morals was intrusted to his private tutor, the same Mr. 
William Law. But the mind of a saint is above or below the present 
world ; and while the pupil proceeded on his travels, the tutor remained 
at Putney^ the much-honoured friend and spiritual director of the whole 
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family. M y father resided some time at Paris to acquire the fashion: 
exercises ; and as his temper was warm and social, he indulged in 
pleasures, for which the strictness of his former education had 
him a keener relish. He afterwards visited several provinces of F 
but his excursions were neither long nor remote ; and the slender 
ledge, which he had gained of the French language, was gradually 
literated. His passage through Besanfon is marked by a singular 
sequence in the chain of human events. In a dangerous illness 
Gibbon was attended, at his own request, by one of his kinsmen of 
name of Acton, the younger brother of a younger brother, who 
applied himself to the study of physic. During the slow recovery 
his patient, the physician himself was attacked by the malady of 1 
he married his mistress, renounced his country and religion, settled 
Besan<;on, and became the father of three sons ; the eldest of w^h< 
General Acton, is conspicuous in Europe as the principal Minister 
the king of the Two Sicilies. By an uncle whom another stroke 
fortune had transplanted to Leghorn, he was educated in the naval 
vice of the Emperor ; and his valour and conduct in the command 
the Tuscan frigates protected the retreat of the Spaniards from Algi 
On my father's return to England he was chosen, in the general electii 
of 1734, to serve in parliament for the borough of Petersfield ; a bu 
age tenure, of which my grandfather possessed a weighty share, till 
alienated (I know not why) such important property. In the op^ 
tion to Sir Robert Walpole and the Pelhams, prejudice and soci 
connected his son with the Tories, — shall I say Jacobites ? or, as t 
were pleased to style themselves, the country gentlemen ? with them 
gave many a vote ; with them he drank many a bottle. Without 
quiring the fame of an orator or a statesman, he eagerly joined in t 
great opposition, which, after a seven years' chase, hunted down 
Robert W^pole : and in the pursuit of an unpopular minister, he grai 
fled a private revenge against the oppressor of his family in the Soul 
Sea persecution. 

I was bom at Putney, in the county of Surrey, April 27th, O. S., in 
the year one thousand seven hundred and thirty-seven ; the first chil^ 
of the marriage of Edward Gibbon, esq., and of Judith Porten.* Mf 
lot might have been that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant ; nor can f 
reflect without pleasure on the bounty of Nature, which cast my birth 
In a free and civilized country, in an age of science and philosophy, iit 
a family of honourable rank, and decently endowed with the gifts df 
fortune. From my birth I have enjoyed the right of primogenituref 
but I was succeeded by five brothers and one sisteTi all of whom wei^ 
snatched away in their infancy. My five brothers, whose names rtsxf 
be found in the parish register of Putney, I shall not pretend to lament^ 
but from my childhood to (he present hour 1 have deeply and sincereljC 
regretted my sister, whose life was somewhat prolonged, and whom h 
remember to have been an amiable infant The relation of a brothet''^ 




name, and of whom I shall hereafter speak ; another daughter married Mr. Darrel of Richmond, i 
andieft two sons, EdwardandRobett : theyoungestof tbe three «iften was Judith, my mother! ' 
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a sister, especially if they do not marry, appears to me of a very 
gular nature. It is a familiar and tender friendship with a female, 
ch about our own age ; an affection perhaps softened by the secret 
uence of sex, and the sole species of Platonic love that can be 
dulged with truth, and without danger. 
At the general election of 1741, Mr. Gibbon and Mr. Delme stood an 
p^pensive and successful contest at Southampton, against Mr. Dummer 
and Mr. Henly, afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Northington. 
iTie Whig candidates had a majority of the resident voters ; but the 
corporation was firm in the Tory interest : a sudden creation of one 
]^undred and seventy new freemen turned the scale ; and a supply was 
readily obtained of respectable volunteers, who flocked from all parts 
of England to support the cause of their pohtical friends. The new 
parliament opened with the victory of an opposition, which was fortified 
by strong clamour and strange coalitions. From the event of the first 
4ivisions, Sir Robert Walpole perceived that he could no longer lead a 
majority in the House of Commons, and prudently resigned (after a 
dominion of one-and-twenty years) the guidance of the state (1742). 
But the fall of an unpopular minister was not succeeded, according to 
general expectation, by a millennium of happiness and virtue : some 
courtiers lost their places, some patriots lost their characters, Lord 
Qrford's offences vanished with his power ; and after a short vibration, 
the Pelham government was fixed on the old basis of the Whig aristo- 
cracy. In the year 1745, the throne and the constitution were attacked 
by a rebellion, which does not reflect much honour on the national 
spirit ; since the English friends of the Pretender wanted courage to 
join his standard, and his enemies (the bulk of the people) allowed him 
to advance into the heart of the kingdom. Without daring, perhaps 
without desiring, to aid the rebels, my father invariably adhered to the 
Tory opposition. In the most critical season he accepted, for the 
service of the party, the office of alderman in the city of London : but 
the duties were so repugnant to his inclination and habits, that he 
resigned his gown at the end of a few months. The second pariiament 
m which he sat was prematurely dissolved (1747) : and as he was unable 
or unwilling to maintain a second contest for Southampton, the life of 
the senator expired in that dissolution. 

The death of a new-bom child before that of its parents may seem an 
iumatural,but it is strictly a probable, event : since of any givennumberthe 
gieater part are extinguished before their ninth year, before they possess 
the faculties of the mind or body. Without accusing the profuse waste 
of imperfect workmanship of Nature, I shall only observe, that this 
uof^cVourable chance was multiplied against my infant existence. So 
feeble was my constitution, so precarious my life, that, in the baptism 
of each of my brothers, my father's prudence successively repeated my 
Christian name of Edward, that, in case of the departure of the eldest 
soQy this patronymic appellation might be still perpetuated in the family. 



Uno avulso non deficit alter. 



To preserve and to rear so frail a being, the most tender assiduity was 
scarcely sufficient, and my mother's attention was somewhat diverted 
by an exclusive passion for her husband, and by the dissipation of the 
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MY AUNT CATHARINE— MY FIRST TUTOR. 



world, in which his taste and authority obliged her to mingle. But 
maternal office was supplied by my aunt, Mrs. Catherine Porten $ 
whose name I feel a tear of gratitude triclding down my cheek. A ~ 
of celibacy transferred her vacant affection to her sister's first chil 
my weakness excited her pity ; her attachment was fortified by lab 
and success : and if there be any, as I trust there are some, who rej< 
that I live, to that dear and excellent woman they must hold thetnseb 
indebted. Many anxious and solitary days did she consume in 
patient trial of every mode of relief and amusement. Many wal 
nights did she sit by my bedside in trembling expectation that each 
would be my last. Of the various and frequent disorders of my chi 
hood my own recollection is dark. Suffice it to say, that while ev< 
practitioner, from Sloane and Ward to the Chevalier Taylor, was 
cessively summoned to torture or relieve me, the care of my mind 
too frequently neglected for that of my health : compassion alwaj 
suggested an excuse for the indulgence of the master, or the idleness 
the pupil ; and the chain of my education was broken, as often as I 
recalled from the school of learning to the bed of sickness. 

As soon as the use of speech hs^ prepared my infant reason for 
admission of knowledge, I was taught the arts of reading, writings, 
arithmetic. So remote is the date, so vague is the memory of tl 
origin in myself, that, were not the error corrected by analogy, I shoi 
be tempted to conceive them as innate. In my childhood I 
praised for the readiness with which I could multiply and divide, 
memory alone, two sums of several figures ; such praise encouraged 

growing talent ; and had I persevered in this line of application, I mij 
ave acquired some fame in mathematical studies. 
After this previous institution at home, or at a day school at Putn< 
I was delivered at the age of seven into the hands of Mr. John Kirki 
who exercised about eighteen months the office of my domestic tut< 
His learning and virtue introduced him to my father; and at Putney! 
might have found at least a temporary shelter, had not an act of indi 
cretion driven him into the world. One day reading prayers in 
parish church, he most unluckily forgot the name of King George : 
patron, a loyal subject, dismissed him with some reluctance, and 
decent reward ; and how the poor man ended his days I have nei 
been able to learn. Mr. John Kirkby is the author of two small volui 
he Life of Automathes (London, 1745), and an English and Lai 
Grammar (London, 1746); which, as a testimony of gratitude, hed< 
cated (Nov. 5th, 1745) to my father. The books are before me : fit 
them the pupil may judge the preceptor ; and, upon the whole, 
judgment will not be unfavourable. The grammar is executed y9y\ 
accuracy and skill, and I know not whether any better existed at 
time in our language : but the Life of Automathes aspires to the hpi 
of a philosophical fiction. It is the story of a youth, the son of a shtj 
wrecked exile, who lives alone on a desert island from infancy to the 
of manhood. A hind is his nurse ; he inherits a cottage, with xsa 
useful and curious instruments ; some ideas remain of the education 
his two first years; some arts are borrowed from the beavers ofj 
neighbouring lake ; some truths are revealed in supernatural visioi 
With these helps, and his own industry, Automathes becomes a 
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[ght though speechless philosopher, who had investigated with 
ess his own mind, the natural world, the abstract sciences, and the 
t principles of morality and religion. The author is not entitled 
the merit of invention, since he has blended the English storv of 
fbinson Crusoe with the Arabian romance of Hai £bn Yokhdan, 
ich he might have read in the Latin version of Pocock. In the 
omathes I cannot praise either the depth of thought or elegance of 
le ; but the book is not devoid of entertainment or instruction ; and 
several interesting passages, I would select the discovery of fire, 
ch produces by accidental mischief the discovery of conscience. A 
who had thought so much on the subjects of language and edu- 
on was surely no ordinary preceptor: my childish years, and his 
departure, prevented me from enjoying the full benefit of his 
ons ; but they enlarged my knowledge of arithmetic, and left me a 
impression of the English and Latin rudiments. 
In my ninth year (Jan., 1746), in a lucid interval of comparative 
dth, my father adopted the convenient and customary mode of 
glish education; and I was sent to Kingston-upon-Thames, to a 
ool of about seventy boys, which was kept by Dr. Wooddeson and 
assistants. Every time I have since passed over Putney Common, 
have always noticed the spot where my mother, as we drove along in 
e coach, admonished me that I was now going into the world, and 
lUst learn to think and act for myself. The expression may appear 
idicrous ; yet there is not, in the course of life, a more remarl^ble 
lange than the removal of a child from the luxury and freedom of a 
thy house, to the frugal diet and strict subordination of a school ; 
frora the tenderness of parents, and the obsequiousness of servants, to 
fte rude familiarity of his equals, the insolent tyranny of his seniors, 
iSnd the rod, perhaps, of a cruel and capricious pedagogue. Such 
hardships may steel the mind and body against the injuries of fortune ; 
^t my timid reserve was astonished by the crowd and tumult of the 
school ; the want of strength and activity disqualified me for the sports 
' the play-field ; nor have I forgotten how often in the year forty-six 
was reviled and buffeted for the sins of my Tory ancestors. By the 
on methods of discipline, at the expence of many tears and 
^me blood, I purchased the knowledge of the Latin syntax : and not 
Jfing since I was possessed of the dirty volumes of Phaedrus and Cor- 
iMlius Nepos, which I painfully construed and darkly understood. The 
rAoice of these authors is not injudicious. The lives of Cornelius 
'Kepos, the friend of Atticus and Cicero, are composed in the style of 
^e> purest age: his simplicity is elegant, his brevity copious; he 
4li3iibits a series of men and manners ; and with such illustrations, as 
^ery pedant is not indeed qualified to give, this classic biographer 
miiif mitiate a young student in the history of Greece and Rome. The 
"tl» of fables or apologues has been approved in every age from ancient 
^Mia to modem Europe. They convey in familiar images the truths of 
h^ftorality and prudence ; and the most childish understanding (I advert 
•to the scruples of Rousseau) will not suppose either that beasts do 
«peak, or that men may lie. A fable represents the genuine characters 
of animals ; and a skilful master might extract from Pliny and Buffon 
some pleasing lessons of natural history, a science well adapted to the 
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taste and capacity of children. The Latinity of Phaednis \%'\ 
exempt from an alloy of the silver age ; but his manner is coi 
terse, and sententious : the Thracian slave discreetly breathes 
spirit of a freeman ; and when the text is found, the style is 
spicuous. But his fables, after a long oblivion, were first publish< 
Peter Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. The labours of fifty edi 
confess the defects of the copy, as well as the value of the original ; 
the school-boy may have been whipped for misapprehending a pass 
which Bentley could not restore, ana which Burman could not exph 

My studies were too frequently interrupted by sickness ; and 
a real or nominal residence at Kingston School of near two yeai 
was finally recalled (Dec, 1747) by my mother's death, in her thii 
eighth year. I was too young to feel the importance of my loss ; 
the image of her person and conversation is faintly imprinted in 
memory. The affectionate heart of my aunt, Catherine Poi 
bewailed a sister and a friend ; but my poor father was inconsolal 
and the transport of grief seemed to threaten his life or his reason, 
can never forget the scene of our first interview, some weeks after 
fatal event ; the awful silence, the room hung with black, the mid- 
tapers, his sighs and tears ; his praises of my mother, a saintj 
heaven ; his solemn adjuration that I would cherish her memory 
imitate her virtues ; and the fervor with which he kissed and bl< 
me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves. The storm of pass] 
insensibly subsided into calmer melancholy. At a convivial m< 
of his friends, Mr. Gibbon might affect or enjoy a gleam of cheei 
ness ; but his plan of happiness was for ever destroyed : and after 
loss of his companion he was left alone in a world, of which 
business and pleasures were to him irksome or insipid. After s( 
unsuccessful trials he renounced the tumult of London and the 
pitality of Putney, and buried himself in the rural or rather ru* 
solitude of Beriton ; from which, during several years, he seldj 
emerged. 

As far back as I can remember, the house, near Putney-bridge 
churchyard, of my maternal grandfather appears in the light of 
proper and native home. It was there that I was allowed to spend 
greatest part of my time, in sickness or in health, during my schil 
vacations and my parents' residence in London, and finally after 
mother's death. Three months after that event, in the spring of i' 
the commercial ruin of her father, Mr. James Porten, was acc< 
plished and declared. He suddenly absconded : but as his 
were not sold, nor the house evacuated, till the Christmas following 
enjoyed during the whole year the society of my aunt, without m\ 
consciousness of her impending fate. I feel a melancholy pleasure^ 
repeating my obligations to that excellent woman, Mrs. Cathei 
Porten, the true mother of my mind as well as of my health, 
natural good sense was improved by the perusal of the best books 
the English language ; and if her reason was sometimes clouded 
prejudice, her sentiments were never disguised by hypocrisy or ai 
tation. Her indulgent tenderness, the frankness of her temper, 
my innate rising curiosity, soon removed all distance between us : like 
friends of an equal age, we freely conversed on every topic, familiar or 
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, and it was her delight and reward to observe the first shoots 
ay young ideas. Pain and languor were often soothed by the voice 
instruction and amusement ; and to her kind lessons I ascribe my 
and invincible love of reading, which I would not exchange for 
treasures of India. I should perhaps be astonished, were it pos- 
to ascertain the date, at which a favourite tale was engraved, by 
ent repetition, in my memory : the Cavern of the Winds ; the 
of Felicity ; and the fatal moment, at the end of three months 
centuries, when Prince Adolphus is overtaken by Time, who had 
out so many pair of wings in the pursuit Before I left Kingston 
I was well acquainted with Pope's Homer and the Arabian 
its Entertainments, two books which will always please by the 
iving {Hcture of human manners and specious miracles : nor was J 
capable of discerning that Pope's translation is a portrait endowed 
every merit, excepting that of likeness to the original. The verses 
Pope accustomed my ear to the sound of poetic harmony : in the 
of Hector, and the shipwreck of Ulysses, I tasted the new 
ions of terror and pity ; and seriously disputed with my aunt on 
vices and virtues of the heroes of the Trojan war. From Pope's 
omer to Dryden's Virgil was an easy transition ; but 1 know not 
, from some fault in the author, the translator, or the reader, the 
iEneas did not so forcibly seize on my imagination ; and I 
ived more pleasure fix>m Ovid's Metamorphoses, especially in the 
of Phaeton, and the speeches of Ajax and Ulysses. My grand- 
's flight unlocked the door of a tolerable library ; and I turned 
many English pages of poetry and romance, of history and 
ivels. Where a title attracted my eye, without fear or awe I snatched 
volume from the shdf ; and Mrs. Porten, who indulged herself in 
JBoral and religious speculations, was more prone to encourage than to 
jCbeck a curiosity above the strength of a boy. This year (1748), the 
i.t»dfth of my age, I shall note as the most propitious to the growth of 
my intellectual stature. 

• The retics of my grandfather's fortune afforded a bare annuity for 

Vs own maintenance ; and his daughter, my worthy aunt, who had 

^already passed her fortieth year, was left destitute. Her noble spirit 

^'Scorned a Itfe of obligation and dependence; and after revolving 

^ ^everal schemes, she preferred the humble industry of keeping a board- 

.iBg-house for Westminster-school,* where she laboriously earned a 

competence for her old s^. This singular opportunity of blending the 

.^Mlvantages of private and pubUc education decided my father. After 

^Christmas noUdays in January, 1749, I accompanied Mrs. Porten 

40 her new house in College-street; and was immediately entered in 

dMt school, of which Dr. John Nicoll was at that time head-master. 

At first I was alone : but my aunt's resolution was praised ; her 

<^aracter was esteemed ; her friends were numerous and active : in 

^course of some years she became the mother of forty or fifty boys, 

% the most part of frimily and fortune ; and as her pnmitive habita- 

^ was too narrow, she built and occupied a spacious mansion in 

* It is said in the fanuly, that she was principally induced to this undertaking bjr her 
^^Kction for her nephew, whose weak constitution required her constant and unremitted 
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taste and capacity of childrep. The Latinity of Phaedrus is 
exempt from an alloy of the silver age ; but his manner is cone 
terse, and sententious : the Thracian slave discreetly breathes 
spirit of a freeman ; and when the text is found, the style is 
spicuous. But his fables, after a long oblivion, were first published 
Peter Pithou, from a corrupt manuscript. The labours of fifty edi 
confess the defects of the copy, as well as the value of the original ; 
the school-boy may have been whipped for misapprehending a pass 
which Bentley could not restore, and which Burman could not expl 

My studies were too frequently interrupted by sickness ; and 
a real or nominal residence at Kingston School of near two yea 
was finally recalled (Dec, 1747) by my mother's death, in her thi 
eighth year. I was too young to feel the importance of my loss ; 
the image of her person and conversation is faintly imprinted in 
memory. The affectionate heart of my aunt, Catherine Po: 
bewailed a sister and a friend ; but my poor father was incon«ola 
and the transport of grief seemed to threaten his life or his reason, 
can never forget the scene of our first interview, some weeks after 
fatal event ; the awful silence, the room hung with black, the mid 
tapers, his sighs and tears ; his praises of my mother, a saint 
heaven ; his solemn adjuration that I would cherish her memory 
imitate her virtues ; and the fervor with which he kissed and blesi 
me as the sole surviving pledge of their loves. The storm of pas 
insensibly subsided into calmer melancholy. At a convivial me 
of his friends, Mr. Gibbon might affect or enjoy a gleam of chee 
ness ; but his plan of happiness was for ever destroyed : and after 
loss of his companion he was left alone in a world, of which t 
business and pleasures were to him irksome or insipid. After so; 
unsuccessful trials he renounced the tumult of London and the h 
pitality of Putney, and buried himself in the rural or rather rusi 
solitude of Beriton ; from which, during several years, he seld 
emerged. 

As far back as I can remember, the house, near Putney-bridge 
churchyard, of my maternal grandfather appears in the light of 
proper and native home. It was there that I was allowed to spend 
greatest part of my time, in sickness or in health, during my scb 
vacations and my parents' residence in London, and finally after 
mother's death. Three months after that event, in the spring of 17, 
the commercial ruin of her father, Mr. James Porten, was ac 
plished and declared. He suddenly absconded : but as his 
were not sold, nor the house evacuated, till the Christmas following 
enjoyed during the whole year the society of my aunt, without imi 
consciousness of her impending fate. I feel a melancholy pleasure 
repeating my obligations to that excellent woman, Mrs. Catherl: 
Porten, the true mother of my mind as well as of my health. • If <|f 
natural good sense was improved by the perusal of the best book*^ 
the English language ; and if her reason was sometimes clouded 
prejudice, her sentiments were never disguised by hypocrisy or aff< 
tation. Her indulgent tenderness, the frankness of her temper, anl: 
my innate rising curiosity, soon removed all distance between us : like 
friends of an equal age, we freely conversed on every topic, familiar <rf 
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ced the progress of my learning, my father was too easily content 
such occasional teachers as the different places ot my residence 
supply. I was never forced, and seldom was I persuaded, to 
t these lessons : yet I read with a clergyman at Bath some odes 
Horace, and several episodes of Virgil, which gave me an imperfect 
^. transient enjoyment of the Latin poets. It might now be appre- 
ded that I should continue for life an illiterate cripple ; but, as I 
proached my sixteenth year. Nature displayed in my favour her 
lysterious energies : my constitution was fortified and fixed ; and my 
orders, instead of growing with my growth and strengthening with 
jay strength, most wonderfully vanished. I have never possessed or 
^^sed the insolence of health : but since that time few persons have 
lieen more exempt from real or imaginary ills ; and, till I am admon- 
ished by the gout, the reader will no more be troubled with the history 
[of my bodily complaints. My unexpected recovery again encouraged 
j tike hope of my education ; and I was placed at Esher, in Surrey, in the 
I knise of the Reverend Mr. Philip Francis, in a pleasant spot, which 
I piomised to unite the various benefits of air, exercise, and study (Jan., 
J752). The translator of Horace might have taught me to relish the 
Latin poets, had not my friends discovered in a few weeks, that he pre- 
; ferred the pleasures of London, to the instruction of his pupils. My 
ffoither's perplexity at this time, rather than his prudence, was urged to 
embrace a singular and desperate measure. Without preparation or 
delay he carried me to Oxford ; and I was matriculated in the univer- 
aity as a gentleman commoner of Magdalen college, before I had 
accomplished the fifteenth year of my age (April 3, 1752). 

The curiosity, which had been implanted in my infant mind, was 
still alive and active ; but my reason was not sufficiently informed to 
understand the value, or to lament the loss, of three precious years 
fi'om my entrance at Westminster to my admission at Oxford. Instead 
of repining at my long and frequent confinement to the chamber or 
the couch, I secretly rejoiced in those infirmities, which delivered me 
from the exercises of the school, and the society of my equals. As 
often as I was tolerably exempt from danger and pain, reading, free 
desultory reading, was the employment and comfort of my solitary 
hours. At Westminster, my aunt sought only to amuse and indulge 
me ; in my stations at Bath and Winchester, at Beriton and Putney, 
a false compassion respected my sufferings ; and I was allowed, without 
omtroul or advice, to gratify the wanderings of an unripe taste. My 
indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in the historic line : and 
$tfice philosophy has exploded aU innate ideas and natural propen- 
sities, I must ascribe this choice to the assiduous perusal of the 
lifniversal History, as the octavo volumes successively appeared. This 
unequal work, and a treatise of Heame, the Ductor historicus^ referred 
said introduced me to the Greek and Roman historians, to as many 
at least as were accessible to an English reader. All that I could find 
were greedily devoured, from Littlebury's lame Herodotus, and 
Spehnan's vaJuable Xenophon, to the pompous folios of Gordon's 
Tacitus, and a ragged Procopius of the beginning of the last century. 
The cheap acquisition of so much knowledge confirmed my dislike to 
the study of languages ; and I argued with Mrs. Porten, that, were I 

C 
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master of Greek and Latin, I must interpret to myself in English 
thoughts of the original, and that such extemporary versions must 
inferior to the elaborate translations of professed scholars ; a s 
sophism, which could not easily be confuted by a person ignorant 
any other language than her own. From the ancient I leaped to t 
modem world : many crude lumps of Speed, Rapin, Mezeray, Davi 
Machiavel, Father Paul, Bower, &c., I devoured like so many novels 
and I swallowed with the same voracious appetite the descriptions 
India and China, of Mexico and Peru. 

My first introduction to the historic scenes, which have since engagi 
so many years of my life, must be ascribed to an accident. In t 
summer of 175 1, I accompanied my father on a visit to Mr. Hoare^j 
in Wiltshire ; but I was less delighted with the beauties of Stourh 
than with discovering in the hbrary a common book, the Continuati 
of Echard's Roman History, which is indeed executed with more s~ 
and taste than the previous work. To me the reigns of the succes 
of Constantine were absolutely new; and"! was immersed in 
passage of the Goths over the Danube, when the summons of t 
dinner-bdl reluctantly dragged me from my intellectual feast. Thii 
transient glance served rather to irritate than to appease my curiosity ; 
and as soon as I returned to Bath I procured the second and third 
volumes of Howel's History of the World, which exhibit the Byzantine 
period on a larger scale. Mahomet and his Saracens soon fixed m.f 
attention ; and some instinct of criticism directed me to the genuint^ 
sources. Simon Ockley, an original in every sense, first opened my 
eyes ; and I was led from one book to another, till I had ranged round 
the circle of Oriental history. Before I was sixteen, I had exhausted' 
all that could be learned in English of the Arabs and Persians, the 
Tartars and Turks ; and the same ardour urged me to guess at the 
French of D'Herbelot, and to construe the barbarous Latin of Pocock's 
Abulfaragius. Such vague and multifarious reading could not teach 
me to think, to write, or to act ; and the only principle that darted a 
ray of light into the indigested chaos, was atn early and rational appli" 
cation to the order of time and place. The maps of Cellarius and 
Wells imprinted in my mind the picture of ancient geography : frouft 
Stranchius I imbibed the elements of chronology : the Tables of 
Helvicus and Anderson, the Annals of Usher and Prideaux, distin^ 
guished the connection of events, and engraved the multitude of names 
and dates in a clear and indelible series. But in the discussion of the 
first ages I overleaped the bounds of modesty and use. In my childish 
balance I presumed to weigh the systems of Scaliger and Petavius, of 
Marsham and Newton, which I could seldom study in the originals'; 
and my sleep has been disturbed by the difficulty of reconciling the 
Septuagint with the Hebrew computation. I arrived at Oxford ^th* 
stock of erudition, that might have puzzled a doctor, and a degree <rf 
ignorance, of which a school-boy would have been ashamed. 

At the conclusion of this first period of my life, I am tempted to 
enter a protest against the trite and lavish praise of the happiness of 
our boyish years, which is echoed with so much affectation in the 
world. That happiness I have never known, that time I have never 
regretted ; and were my poor aunt still alive, she would bear testimony 
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Ifi the early and constant uniformity of my sentiments. It will indeed 
ire replied, that / am not a competent judge ; that pleasure is incom- 
jflQtible with pain ; that joy is excluded from sickness ; and that the 
j^icaty of a schoolboy consists in the perpetual motion of thoughtless 
:|od playful agility, in which I was never qualified to excel. My name. 
It is most true, could never be enrolled among the sprightly race, the 
' idle progeny of Eton or Westminster, 

"Who foremost may delight to I With pliant arm, the glassy wave, 
cleave, I Or urge the flying ball." 

The poet may gaily describe the short hours of recreation ; but he 
SiMgets the daily tedious labours of the school, which is approached 
each morning with anxious and reluctant steps. 

A traveller, who visits Oxford or Cambridge, is surprised and edified 
\ff the apparent order and tranquillity that prevail in the seats of the 
English muses. In the most celebrated imiversities of Holland, Ger- 
many, and Italy, the students, who swarm from different countries. 
4fe loosely dispersed in private lodgings at the houses of the burghers : 
they dress according to their fancy and fortune ; and in the intemperate 
<pisurrels of youth and wine, their swords^ though less frequently than 
ii old, are sometimes stained with each others blood. The use of 
arms is banished from our English universities ; the uniform habit of 
the academics, the square cap, and black gown, is adapted to the civil 
and even clerical profession ; and from the doctor in divinity to the 
under-graduate, the degrees of learning and age are externally distin- 
guished. Instead of being scattered in a town, the students of Oxford 
and Cambridge are united in colleges ; their maintenance is provided 
at their own expense, or that of the founders ; and the stated hours of 
the hall and chapel represent the discipline of a regular, and, as it 
were, a religious conmiunity. The eyes of the traveller are attracted 
by Uie size or beauty of the public edifices ; and the principal colleges 
«q»pear to be so manv palaces, which a liberal nation has erected and 
endowed for the habitation of science. My own introduction to the 
university of Oxford forms a new aera in my life ; and at the distance 
of forty years I still remember my first emotions of surprise and satis- 
Action. In my fifteenth year I felt myself suddenly raised from a boy 
to a man : the persons, whom I respected as my superiors in age and 
academical rank, entertained me with every mark of attention and 
civility; and my vanity was flattered by the velvet cap and silk gown, 
which distinguish a gentleman commoner from a plebeian student. A 
Recent allowance, more money than a schoolboy had ever seen, was at 
,iBgr own disposal; and I might command, among the tradesmen of 
•jChoord, an mdefinite and dangerous latitude of credit. A key was 
.4divered into my hands, which gave me the free use of a numerous and 
kaiaed library; my apartment consisted of three elegant and well- 
iiirnished rooms in the new building, a stately pile, of Magdalen College ; 
and the adjacent walks, had they been frequented by Plato's disciples, 
iDight have been compared to the Attic shade on the banks ot the 
lEssus. Such was the fair prospect of my entrance (April 3, 1752) into 
the university of Oxford. 

A venerable prelate, whose taste and erudition must reflect honour 
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on the society in which they were formed, has drawn a very intc 
picture of his academical life.—" I was educated (says Bishop Loi 
m the UNIVERSITY OF Oxford. I enjoyed all the advantages, 

fublic and private, which that famous seat of learning so largely afioi 
spent many years in that illustrious society, in a well-regulated oo 
of useful discipline and studies, and in the agreeable and improi 
commerce of gentlemen and of scholars ; in a society where emul: 
without envy, ambition without jealousy, contention without aniin< ^ 
incited industry, and awakened genius; where a liberal pursuit 
knowledge, and a genuine freedom of thought, were raised, encoura|" 
and pushed forward by example, by commendation, and by authoi 
I breathed the same atmosphere that the Hookers, the Chilli] 
WORTHS, and the Lockes had breathed before ; whose benevole 
and humanity were as extensive as their vast genius and comprehensi 
knowledge; who always treated their adversaries with civihty 2 
respect ; who made candour, moderation, and liberal judgment as mx 
the rule and law as the subjeet of their discourse. And do you repi 
me with my education in this place, and with my relation to this 
respectable body, which I shall always esteem my greatest advants 
ana my highest honour?'' I transcribe with pleasure this eloqu< 
passage, without examining what benefits or what rewards were deriviw^ 
Dy Hooker, or Chillingworth, or Locke, from their academical instito^ 
tion ; without inquiring, whether in this angry controversy the spirit ol 
Lowth himself is purified from the intolerant zeal, which Warbuitos 
had ascribed to the genius of the place. It may indeed be observed^ 
that the atmosphere of Oxford did not agree with Mr. Locke's consti- 
tution ; and that the philosopher justly despised the academical bigot^ 
who expelled his person and condemned his principles. The ex* 
pression of gratituae is a virtue and a pleasure : a liberal mind will 
delight to cherish and celebrate the memory of its parents ; and the 
teachers of science are the parents of the mind. I applaud the filial 
piety, which it is impossible for me to imitate ; since I must not confess 
an imaginary debt, to assume the merit of a just or generous retributicHL 
To the university of Oxford / acknowledge no obligation ; and she will 
as cheerfully renounce me for a son, as I am willing to disclaim her ioc 
a mother. I spent fourteen months at Magdalen College ; they prov^ 
the fourteen months the most idle and unprofitable of my whole life : 
the reader will pronounce between the school and the scholar ; but i 
cannot affect to believe that Nature had disqualified me for all llterscry 
pursuits. The specious and ready excuse of my tender age, imperfect 
preparation, and hasty departure, may doubtless be alleged ; nc^r do I 
wish to defraud such excuses of their proper weight. Yet in my six* 
teenth year I was not devoid of capacity or application; even nsy 
childish reading had displayed an early though blind propensity fdf 
books ; and the shallow flood might have been taught to flow in a dee|) 
channel and a clear stream. In the discipline of a well-constituted 
academy, under the guidance of skilful and vi^^lant professors, I shoold 
gradually have risen from translations to onginals, from the Latin t6 
the Greek classics, from dead languages to living science : my hoars 
would have been occupied by useful and agreeable studies, Uie wan- 
derings of fancy would have been restrained, and I should have escaped 
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temptations of idleness, which finally precipitated my departure 
OsdbnL 
Perhaps in a separate annotation I may coolly examine the fabulous 
real antiquities of our sister universities, a (question which has 
ted such nerce and foolish disputes among their fanatic sons. In 
meanwhile it will be acknowledged that these venerable bodies are 
dently old to partake of all the prejudices and infirmities of age. 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge were founded in a dark age of 
and barbarous science ; and they are still tainted with the vices 
their origin. Their primitive discipline was adapted to the education 
priests and monks ; and the government still remains in the hands 
the clergy, an order of men whose manners are remote from the 
snt world, and whose eyes are dazzled by the light of philosophy. 
legal incorporation of these societies by the charters of popes and 
gs had given them a monopoly of the public instruction ; and the 
<rf monopolists is narrow, lazy, and oppressive ; their work is more 
ly and less productive than that of independent artists ; and the new 
iprovements so eagerly grasped by the competition of freedom, are 
tted with slow and sullen reluctance in those proud corporations, 
ive the fear of a rival, and below the confession of an error. We 
i&ay scarcely hope that any reformation will be a voluntary act ; and 
so deeply are they rooted in law and prejudice, that even the omnipo- 
tence of parliament would shrink from an inquiry into the state and 
abuses of the two tmiversities. 

^ The use of academical degrees, as old as the thirteenth century, is 
insibly borrowed from the mechanic corporations ; in which an appren- 
tice, after serving his time, obtains a testimonial of his skill, and a 
licence to practise his trade and mystery. It is not my design to 
depreciate those honours, which could never gratify or disappoint my 
ambition ; and I should applaud the institution, if the degrees of bachelor 
or licentiate were bestowed as the reward of manly and successful study : 
if the name and rank of doctor or master were strictly reserved for the 
professors of science, who have approved their title to the public esteem. 
In all the universities of Europe, excepting our own, the languages 
and sciences are distributed among a numerous list of effective pro- 
fessors : the students, according to their taste, their calling, and their 
di%ence, apply themselves to the proper masters ; and in the annual 
iqietition of public and private lectures, these masters are assiduously 
ciqiloyed. Our curiosity may inquire what number of professors has 
been instituted at Oxford ? (for I shall now confine myself to my own 
niiversity ;) by whom are diey appointed, and what may be the pro- 
bable chances of merit or incapacity ; how many are stationed to the 
teee faculties, and how many are left for the liberal arts ? what is the 
fofm, and what the substance, of their lessons ? But all these ques- 
tions are silenced by one short and singular answer, *' That in the 
tmhrersity of Oxford, the greater part of the public professors have for 
tiiese many years given up altogether even the pretence of teaching.** 
incredible as the fact may appear, I must rest my belief on the posi- 
tive and impartial evidence of a master of moral and political wisdom, 
vlio bad hunself resided at Oxford. Dr. Adam Smith assigns as the 
camse of then- indolence, that, instead of being paid by voluntary con- 
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tributions, which would urge them to increase the number, and 
deserve the gratitude of their pupils, the Oxford professors are se 
in the enjoyment of a fixed stipend, without the necessity of labour, 
the apprehension of controul. It has indeed been observed, nor is 
observation absurd, that excepting in experimental sciences, whi 
demand a costly apparatus and a dexterous hand, the many valua^ 
treatises, that have been published on every subject of learning, m; 
now supersede the ancient mode of oral- instruction. Were t' 
principle true in its utmost latitude, I should only infer that the offio 
and salaries, which are become useless, ought without delay to 
abolished. But there still remains a material difference between ^ 
book and a professor ; the hour of the lecture enforces attendance! 
attention is fixed by the presence, the voice, and the occasional quest 
tions of the teacher ; the most idle will carry something away ; andt 
the more diligent will compare the instructions, which they have heari 
in the school, with the volumes, which they peruse in their chambei^ 
The advice of a skilful professor will adapt a course of reading to. 
every mind and every situation ; his authority will discover, admonish^ 
and at last chastise the negligence of his disciples ; and his vigilant 
inquiries will ascertain the steps of their literary progress. Whatever 
science he professes he may illustrate in a series of discourses, com- 
posed in the leisure of his closet, pronounced on public occasions, and 
finally delivered to the press. I observe with pleasure, that in the 
university of Oxford Dr. Lowth, with equal eloquence and erudition^ 
has executed this task in his incomparable PrceUctiotis on the Poetry 
of the Hebrews. 

The college of St. Mary Magdalen was founded in the fifteenth 
century by Wainfleet, bishop of Winchester ; and now consists of a 
president, forty fellows, and a number of inferior students. It is 
esteemed one of the largest and most wealthy of our academical corpo- 
rations, which may be compared to the Benedictine abbeys of Catholic 
countries ; and I have loosely heard that the estates belonging to 
Magdalen College, which are leased by those indulgent landlords at 
small quit-rents and occasional fines, might be raised, in the hands of 
private avarice, to an annual revenue of nearly thirty thousand pounds. 
Our colleges are supposed to be schools of science, as well as of educa- 
tion ; nor is it unreasonable to expect that a body of literary men, 
devoted to a life of celibacy, exempt from the care of their own sub- 
sistence, and amply provided with books, should devote their leisure 
to the prosecution of study, and that some effects of their studies 
should be manifested to the world. The shelves of their library groan 
under the weight of the Benedictine folios, of the editions of the fathers-, 
and the collections of the middle ages, which have issued from the 
single abbey of St. Germain de Pr^z at Paris. A composition of geniui 
must be the offspring of one mind ; but such works of industry, as may 
be divided among many hands, and must be continued during many 
years, are the peculiar province of a laborious community. If I inquire 
into the manufactures of the monks of Magdalen, if I extend the 
inquiry to the other colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, a silent blush, 
or a scornful frown, will be the only reply. The fellows or monks of 
my time were decent easy men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the 
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though speechless philosopher, who had investigated with 
his own mind, the natural world, the abstract sciences, and the 



principles of morality and relieion. The author is not entitled 
the merit of invention, since he has blended the English storv of 
n Crusoe with the Arabian romance of Hai £bn Yokhdan, 
he might have read in the Latin version of Pocock. In the 
es 1 cannot praise either the depth of thought or elegance of 
but the book is not devoid of entertainment or instruction ; and 
several interesting passages, I would select the discovery of fire, 
produces by accidental mischief the discovery of conscience. A 
who had thought so much on the subjects of language and edu- 
was surely no ordinary preceptor: my childish years, and his 
departure, prevented me from enjoying the full benefit of his 
s ; but they enlarged my knowledge of arithmetic, and left me a 
impression of the English and Latm rudiments. 
In my ninth year (Jan., 1746), in a lucid interval of comparative 
ikh, my father adopted the convenient and customary mode of 
glish education ; and I was sent to Kingston-upon-Thames, to a 
ool of about seventy boys, which was kept by Dr. Wooddeson and 
assistants. Every time I have since passed over Putney Common, 
have always noticed the spot where my mother, as we drove along in 
ooach, admonished me that I was now going into the world, and 
toinst learn to think and act for myself. The expression may appear 
tadiarous ; yet there is not, in the course of life, a more remarJ^ble 
Itenge tl^ the removal of a child from the luxury and freedom of a 
^lealUiy house, to the frugal diet and strict subordination of a school ; 
from the tenderness of parents, and the obsequiousness of servants, to 
idle rude familiarity of his equals, the insolent tyranny of his seniors, 
and the rod, perhaps, of a cruel and capricious pedagogue. Such 
hardships may steel the mind and body against the injuries of fortune ; 
hot my timid reserve was astonished by the crowd and tumult of the 
sdKKd ; the want of strength and activity disqualified me for the sports 
^ the i^y-field ; nor have I forgotten how often in the year forty-six 
■I was reviled and buffeted for the sins of my Tory ancestors. By the 
•common methods of discipline, at the expence of many tears and 
^me blood, I purchased the knowledge of the Latin syntax : and not 
ki^ since I was possessed of the dirty volumes of Phsedrus and Cor- 
nells Nepos,i^ch I painfully construed and darkly understood. The 
Aoice of these authors is not injudicious. The lives of Cornelius 
•mpos, the friend of Atticus and Cicero, are composed in the style of 
^ pinest age : his simplicity is elegant, his brevity copious ; he 
•iUbibits a series of men and manners ; and with such illustrations, as 
'i^ pedant is not indeed qualified to give, this classic biographer 
<lliy initiate a young student in the history of Greece and Rome. The 
UBI of £Eibles or apologues has been approved in every age from ancient 
-faMi^ to modem Europe. They convey in familiar images the truths of 
'MtiJityand prudence ; and the most childish understanding (I advert 
'to ^e scruples of Rousseau) will not suppose either that beasts do 
-speak, or that men may lie. A fable represents the genuine characters 
01 animals ; and a skilful master might extract from Pliny and Buffon 
some pleasing lessons of natural history, a science well adapted to the 
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which were borne by the Gibbons of Kent in an age, when the CoUeg« 
of Heralds religiously guarded the distinctions of blood and name: a 
lion rampant gardant, between three schallop-shells argent,,on a fidd 
azure.* I should not however have been tempted to blazon my coat sA 
arms, were it not connected with a whimsical anecdote. — ^About tht 
reign of James the Firsts the three harmless schallop-shells were 
changed by Edmund Gibbon es(][. into three ogresses, or female caiir 
nibals, with a design of stigmatizmg three ladies, his kinswomen, who 
had provoked him by an unjust law-suit. But this singular mode of 
revenge, for which he obtained the sanction of Sir William Seagar^ 
king at arms, soon expired with its author ; and, on his own monument 
in the Temple church, the monsters vanish, and the three schallop* 
shells resume their proper and hereditary place. 

Our alliances by marriage it is not disgraceful to mention. The 
chief honour of my ancestry is Tames Fiens, Baron Say and Seale, and 
Lord High Treasurer of England, in the reign of Henry the Sixth 5 
from whom by the Phelips, the Whetnalls, and the Cromers, I am 
lineally descended in the eleventh degree. His dismission and impri- 
sonment in the Tower were insufficient to appease the popular clamour; 
and the Treasurer, with his son-in-law Cromer, was beheaded (1450), 
after a mock trial by the Kentish insurgents. The black list of his 
offences, as it is exhibited in Shakespeare, displays the ignorance and 
envy of a plebeian tyrant. Besides the vague reproaches of selling 
Mame and Normandy to the Dauphin, the Treasurer is specially 
accused of luxury, for riding on a foot-cloth; and of treason, for 
speaking French, the language of our enemies: ''Thou hast most 
traitorously corrupted the youth of the realm," says Jack Cade to the 
unfortunate Lord, '' in erecting a grammar-school ; and whereas before 
our forefathers had no other books than the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used ; and, contrary to the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. It will be proved to thy 
face, that thou hast men about thee, who usually talk of a noun and a 
verb, and such abominable words, as no christian ear can endure to 
hear." Our dramatic poet is generally more attentive to character 
than to history ; and I much fear that the art of printing was not intro- 
duced into England, till several years after Lord Say's death ; but of 
some of these meritorious crimes I should hope to find my ancestor 
guilty ; and a man of letters may be proud of his descent from .a 
patron and martyr of learning. 

In the beginning of the last century Robert Gibbon esq. of Rol- 
venden in Kent (who died in 161 8), had a son of the same name of 
Robert, who settled in London, and became a member of the Clot^- 
workers' Company. His wife was a daughter of the Edgars, who 
flourished about four hundred years in the county of Suffolk, and pro- 
duced an eminent and wealthy serieant-at-law. Sir Gregory Edgar^.ln 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. Of the sons of Robert Gibbon, (who 
died in 1643,) Matthew did not aspire above the station of a linipn- 
draper in Leadenhall-street ; but John has given to the public some 

• The father of Lord Chancellor Hard wicke married an heiress of this family of Gibbon. 
The Chancellor's escutcheon in the Temple Hall quarters the arms of Gibbon, as does also 
that, in Lincoln's Inn Hall, of Charles York, Chancellor in 1770. S. 
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tnricMis memorials of his existence, his character, and his family. He 
was bom on Nov. 3d, 1629 ; his education was liberal, at a grammar- 
sdMK^ and afterwards in Jesus College at Cambridge ; and he cele* 
bntes the retired content which he enjoyed at Allesborough, in 
Worcestershire, in the house of Thomas Lord Coventry, where John 
CSbbon was employed as a domestic tutor, the same office which Mr. 
Hdbbes exercised in the Devonshire family. But the spirit of my 
tmsman soon immerged into more active life : he visited foreign coun- 
tries as a soldier and a traveller, acquired the knowledge of the French 
ad Spanish langui^es, passed some time in the Isle of Jersey, crossed 
die Atlantic, and resided upwards of a twelvemonth (1659) in the 
risii^ colony of Virginia. In this remote province his taste, or rather 
passion, for heraldry found a singular gratification at a war>dance of 
die native Indians. As they moved in measured steps, brandishine 
tkeir tomahawks, his curious eye contemplated their little shields Si 
bark, and thdr naked bodies, which were painted with the colours and 
symbols of his favourite science. '* At which I exceedingly wondered \ 
isA concluded that heraldry was ingrafted naturally into the sense of 
hnman race. If so, it deserves a greater esteem tnan now-a-days is 
not upon it" His return to England after the Restoration was soon 
toOowed by his marriage — his settlement in a house in St. Catherine's 
Qoister, near the Tower, which devolved to my grandfather— and his 
introduction into the Heralds' College (in 1671) by the style and title 
of Blue-mantle Pursuivant at Arms. In this office he enjoyed near 
fifty years the rare felicity of uniting, in the same pursuit, his duty and 
inclination: his name is remembered in the College, and many of his 
letters are still preserved. Several of the most respectable characters 
of the age, Sir WiAiam Dugdale, Mr. Ashmole, Dr. John Betts, and 
Dr. Nehemiah Grew, were his friends ; and in the society of such men, 
John Gibbon may be recorded without dismce as the member of an 
astrQk)gical dub. The study of hereditar)' nonours is favourable to the 
Royal prerogative ; and my kinsman, like most of his family, was a 
Yaa^ Torv both in church and state. In the latter end of the reign of 
Charies uie Second, his pen was exercised in the cause of the Duke of 
Yoik : the Republican faction he most cordially detested ; and as each 
animal is conscious of its proper arms, the hendds' revenge was embla- 
soned on a most diabolical escutcheon. But the triumph of the Whig 
government checked the preferment of Blue-mantle ; and he was even 
soapended from his office, till his tongue could learn to pronounce the 
owi of abjuration. His life was prolonged to the age of ninety : and, in 
<he aq>ectation of the mevitable though uncertain hour, he wishes to 
pRserve the blessings of health, competence, and virtue. In the year 
1682 he published in London his IntroducHo ad iMtinam Blasoniam^ 
an original attempt, which Camden had desiderated, to define, in a 
Rman idiom, the terms and attributes of a Gothic institution. It is 
not two years since I acquired, in a forei|[n land, some domestic intel- 
ligeace of my own family $ and this intelligence was conveyed to Swit- 
siiand from the heart of Germany. I had formed an acquaintance 
with Mr. Longer^ a lively and ingenious scholar, while he resided at 
Lausanne as preceptor to the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick. On 
Us return to his proper station of Librarian to the Ducal Library of 
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Wolfenbuttely he accidentally found among some literary nibbi^ 
small old English volume of heraldry, inscribed with the name aijoi 
Gibbon, From the title only Mr, Lang^er judged that it might be 
acceptable present to his friend ; and be judged rightly. His man 
is quaint and affected ; his order is connis^ : but he displays so 
wit, more reading, and still more enthusiasm: and if an enthusiast 
often absurd, he is never languid. An English text is perpetu 
interspersed with Latin sentences in prose and verse ; but in his o 
poetry he claims an exemption from the laws of prosody. Amidst 
profusion of genealogical knowledge, my kinsman could not be forgetf 
of his own name ; and to him I am indebted for almost the whole 
my information concerning the Gibbon family. From this small wor] 
the author expected immortal fame. ^ -i 

Such are the hopes of authors ! In the failure of those hopes Johik» 
Gibbon has not been the first of his profession, and very possibly mayhf 
not be the last of his name. His brother Matthew Gibbon, the draper^^ 
had one daughter and two sons— my grandfather Edward, who wa»: 
bom in the year 1666, and Thomas, afterwards Dean of Carlisle* ; 
According to the mercantile creed, that the best book is a profitable 
ledger, the writings of John the herald would be much less preciouft- 
than those of his nephew Edward : but an author professes at least to 
write for the public benefit ; and the slow balance of trade can bd- 
pleasin^ to those persons only, to whom it is advantageous. The suo^ 
cessful mdustry ot my grandfather raised him above the level of his 
immediate ancestors ; he appears to have launched into various and 
extensive dealin^^s : even his opinions were subordinate to his interest t 
and I find him m Flanders clothing King William's troops, while he 
would have contracted with more pleasure, though not perhaps at a 
cheaper rate, for the service of King James. During his residence 
abroad, his concerns at home were managed by his mother Hester, an 
active and notable woman. Her second husband was a widower of the 
name of Acton : they united the children of their first nuptials. After 
his marriage with the daughter of Richard Acton, goldsmith in LeadelH 
hall-street, he gave his own sister to Sir Whitmore Acton, of Aldenham; 
and I am thus connected, by a triple alliance, with that ancient and 
loyal family of Shropshire baronets. It consisted about that time of 
seven brothers, all ot gigantic stature ; one of whom, a pigmy of six 
feet two inches, confessed himself the last and least of the seven ; addr 
ing, in the true spirit of party, that such men were not bom since* the 
Revolution. Under the Tory administration of the four last years of 
Queen Anne (17x0—1714) Mr. Edward Gibbon was appointed one of. 
the Commissipners of the Customs ; he sat at that Board with Priorr; 
but the merchant was better qualified for his station than the |x)el 1 
since Lord Bolingbroke has been heard to declare, that he had nevev 
conversed with a man, who more clearly understood the conmtierce «Qd. 
finances of England. In the year 17 16 he was elected one of the. 
Directors of the South Sea Company ; and his books exhibited the 
proof that, before his acceptance of this fatal office, he had acquired an 
mdependent fortune of sixty thousand pounds. 

But his fortune was overwhelmed in the shipwreck of the year twenty, 
and the labours of thirty years were blasted in a single day. Of thu$ 
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||le or abase of the Sottth Sea scheme, of the guilt or innocence of my 
pandfother and his brother Directors, I am neither a competent nor a 
phuiterested judge. Yet the e<}uity of modem times must condemn 
"^ vi<rient and arbitrary proceedings, which would have disgraced the 
of justice, and would render injustice still more odious. No 
»ner had the nation awakened from its golden dream, than a popular 
~ even a paiiiamentary clamour demanded their victims : but it was 
tatkno^edged on all sides that the South Sea Directors, however guilty, 
hoMikl not be touched by any known laws of the land. The speech of 
ILkA Molesworth, the author of the State of Denmark, may shew the 
jumper, or rather the intemperance, of the House of Commons. '^Ex^ 
Itiaoidinary crimes (exclaimed that ardent Whig) call aloud for eztra- 
kifdinary ranedies. The Roman lawgivers had not foreseen the possible 
wstence of a parricide ; but as soon as the first monster appeared, he 
was sewn in a sack, and cast headlong into the river ; and I shall be 
OMitent to inflict the same treatment on the authors of our present 
nan." His motion was not literally adopted ; but a bill of pains and 
penalties was introduced, a retroactive statute, to punish the offimces, 
which did not exist at the time they were committed. Such a per- 
mdous violation of liberty and law can be excused only by the most 
imperious necessity ; nor could it be defended on this occasion by the 
plci of impending danger or useful example. The legislature restrained 
the persons of the Directors, imposed an exorbitant security for their 
appearance, and marked their characters with a previous note of igno> 
nuay : they were compelled to deliver, upon oath, the strict value of 
their estates ; and were disabled from making any transfer or alienation 
of any part of their property. Against a bill of pains and penalties it 
is the omunon right of every subject to be heard by his counsel at the 
bar : they prayed to be heard ; their prayer was refused ; and their 
oppressors, who required no evidence, would listen to no defence. It 
Ind been at first proposed that one-eighth of their respective estates 
should be allowed for the future support of the Directors ; but it was 
speciously urged, that in the various shades of opulence and guilt such 
an unequal proportion would be too light for many, and for some might 
possibly be too heavy. The character and conduct of each man were 
separately weighed ; but, instead of the calm solemnity of a judidal 
iaquiry, die fortune and honour of three and thirty Englishmen were 
made the topic of hasty conversation, the sport of a lawless majority ; 
and the basest member of the committee, by a malicious word or a 
sitent vote, might indulge his general spleen or personal animosity. 
Il^ury was aggravated by insult, and insult was embittered by plea- 
santry. Allowances of twenty pounds, or one shilling, were facetiously 
iMved. A vague report that a Director had formerly been concerned 
Xk^Miker project, by which some unknown persons had lost their 
dnney, was admitted as a proof of his actuad guilt. One man was 
nriiied because he had dropped a foolish speech, that his horses should 
fted upon gold ; another b^use he was grown so proud, that, one day 
ai the Treasury, he had refused a civil answer to persons much above 
him. All were condemned, absent and unheard, in arbitrary fines and 
forfeitures, which swept away the greatest part of their substance, 
^ch bold (ypp^pes^ion Qan scarcely be shielded by the omnipotence of 
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fidently affirmed that popish missionaries were suffered, under 
disguises, to introduce themselves into the colleges of Oxford. B 
justice obliges me to declare, that, as far as relates to myself, 
assertion is false ; and that I never conversed with a priest, or 
*with a papist, till my resolution from books was absolutely fixed, 
my last exciu'sion to London, I addressed myself to Mr. Lewis, 
Roman catholic bookseller in Russell-street, Covent Garden, wl 
recommended me to a priest, of whose name and order I am at pr< 
ignorant In our first interview he soon discovered that persuasi 
was needless. After sounding the motives and merits of my conversioi 
he consented to admit me into the pale of the church ; and at his : 
on the eighth of June 1753, I solenmly, though privately, abjured 
errors of heresy. The seduction of an English youth of family 
fortune was an act of as much danger as glory ; but he bravely ovi 
looked the danger, of which I was not then sufficiently inform* 
" Where a person is reconciled to the see of Rome, or procures othe: 
to be reconciled, the offence (says Blackstone) amounts to hig] 
treason." And if the humanity of the age would prevent the executioi 
of this sanguinary statute, there were other laws of a less odious 
which condemned the priest to perpetual imprisonment, and tra 
ferred the proselyte's estate to his nearest relation. An elaborate coi 
troversial epistle, approved by my director, and addressed to n 
father, announced and justified the step which I had taken. My fathi 
was neither a bigot nor a philosopher ; but his affection deplored 
loss of an only son ; and his good sense was astonished at my stran 
departure from the religjion of my country. In the first sally of passioi 
he divulged a secret which prudence might have suppressed, and t 
gates of Magdalen College were for ever shut against my retu 
Many years afterwards, when the name of Gibbon was become aar 
notorious as that of Middleton, it was industriously whispered ats 
Oxford, that the historian had formerly " turned papist ;'' my characteit 
stood exposed to the reproach of inconstancy; and this invidious topicf 
would have been handled without mercy by my opponents, could they* 
have separated my cause from that of the university. For my owi 
part, I am proud of an honest sacrifice of interest to conscience. I? 
can never blush, if my tender mind was entangled in the sophistry that- 
seduced the acute and manly understandings of Chillingworth and- 
Bayle, who afterwards emerged from superstition to scepticism. 

While Charles the First governed England, and was himself governed^ 
by a catholic q^ueen, it cannot be denied that the missionaries of Rome 
laboured with impunity and success in the court, the country, and even^ 
the universities. One of the sheep, «( 

^Whom the grim wolf with privy paw \ 

Daily devours apace, and nothing said, "^ 

is Mr. William Chillingworth, Master of Arts, and Fellow of Traalcf. 
College, Oxford ; who, at the ripe age of twenty-eight years, was per* 
suaded to elope from Oxford, to the English seminary at Douay in' 
Flanders. Some disputes with Fisher, a subtle Jesuit, might firati 
awaken him from the prejudices of education ; but he yielded to his- 
own victorious argument, " that there must be somewhere an infallible 
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; and diat the church of Rome is the only christian society which 
does or can pretend to that character.** After a short tnal of a 
months, Mr. Cbillingworth was again tormented by religious 
les : he returned home, resumed his studies, unravelled his mis- 
and delivered his mind from the yoke of authority and super- 
His new creed was built on the principle, that the Bible is our 
judge, and private reason our sole interpreter : and he ably main* 
this principle in the Religion of a Protestant, a book which, after 
the doctors of Oxford, is still esteemed the most solid defence 
die Reformation. The learning, the virtue, the recent merits of the 
or, entitled him to fair preferment : but the slave had now broken 
fetters ; and the more he weighed, the less was he disposed to sub- 
ibe to the thirty-nine articles of the church of England. In a private 
he declares, with all the energy of language, that he could not 
ibe to them without subscribing to his own damnation ; and that 
if ever he should depart from this immoveable resolution, he would 
aflow his friends to tnink him a madman, or an atheist. As the letter 
k without a date, we cannot ascertain the number of weeks or months 
tet damned between this passionate abhorrence and the Salisbury 

; Register, which is still extant. ''Ego Gulielmus Cbillingworth, 

Mnnibas hisce articulis, et singuUs in iisdem contentis volens, et 

ex anioio sul^cribo, et consensum meum iisdem prsebea 20 die Julii 
1638." But, alas ! the chancellor and prebendary of Sarum soon 
deviated from his own subscription : as he more deeply scrutinized the 
aitide of the Trinity, neither scripture nor the primitive fathers could 
'long uphold his orthodox belief; and he could not but confess, ''that 
tiie doctrine of Arius is either the truth, or at least no damnable 
heresy.'' From this middle r^on of the air, the descent of his reason 
would naturally rest on the £rmer ground of the Sodnians : and if we 
may credit a doubtful story, and the popular opinion, his anxious 
inquiries at last subsided in philosophic indifference. So conspicuous, 
however, were the candour of his nature and the iimocence of his heart, 
tbat this apparent levity did not affect the reputation of Cbillingworth. 
His frequent changes proceeded from too nice an inquisition into 
truth. His doubts grew out of himself ; he assisted them with all the 
strength of his reason : he was then too hard for himself ; but finding 
as little quiet and repose in those victories, he ouickly recovered, by a 
new appeal to his own judgment : so that in all nis sallies and retreats, 
lie was in fact his own convert. 

Bayle was the son of a Calvinist minister in a remote province of 
FnuBce^ at the foot of the Pyrenees. For the benefit of education, the 
Protestants were tempted to risk their children in the catholic univer- 
sities ; and in the twenty-second year of his age, young Bayle was 
seduced by the arts and arguments of the Jesuits of Toulouse. He 
remained about seventeen months (Mar. 19 1669 — ^Aug. 19 1670) in 
thar hands, a voluntary captive : and a letter to his parents, which the 
Dew convert composed or subscribed (April 15 1670), is darkly tinged 
vith the spirit of popery. But Nature had designed him to think as 
be pleased, and to speak as he thought : his piety was offended by the 
Qnessive worship of creatures ; and the study of physics convinced 
bin of the impossibility of transubstantiation, which is abundantly 
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refuted by the testimony of our senses. His return to the comniunii 
of a falling sect was a bold and disinterested step, that exposed him 
the rigour of the laws ; and a speedy flight to Geneva protected 
from the resentment of his spiritual tyrants, unconscious as they w< 
of the full value of the prize, which they had lost. Had Bayle adhei 
to the catholic church, had he embraced the ecclesiastical professi< 
the genius and favour of such a proselyte might have aspired to w( 
and honours in his native country : but the hypocrite would have foui 
less happiness in the comforts of a benefice, or the dignity of a mi 
than he enjoyed at Rotterdam in a private state of exile, indigen< 
and freedom. Without a country, or a patron, or a prejudice, 
claimed the liberty and subsisted by the labours of his pen : 
inequality of his voluminous works is explained and excused by 
alternately writing for himself, for the booksellers, and for posterit] 
and if a severe critic would reduce him to a single folio, that relic, 
the books of the Sibyl, would become still more valuable. A calm 
lofty spectator of the religious tempest, the philosopher of Rotten 
condemned with equal fmnness the persecution of Lewis the F( 
teenth, and the republican maxims of the Calvinists ; their vain pi 
phecies, and the intolerant bigotry which sometimes vexed his solit< 
retreat. In reviewing the controversies of the times, he turned 
each other the arguments of the disputants ; successively wielding 
arms of the catholics and protestants, he proves that neither the 
of authority, nor the way of examination can afford the multitude 
test of religious truth ; and dexterously concludes that custom 
education must be the sole grounds of popular belief. The anci( 
paradox of Plutarch, that atheism is less pernicious than superstitioi 
acquires a tenfold vigor, when it is adorned with the colours of his 
and pointed with the acuteness of his logic. His critical dictionary i^ 
a vast repository of facts and opinions ; and he balances the fal^ 
religions in his sceptical scales, till the opposite quantities (if I ma] 
use the language of algebra) annihilate each other. The wond< 
power which he so boldly exercised, of assembling doubts and obj( 
tions, had tempted him jocosely to assume the title of the vi^eXijyffw 
Zewf, the cloud-compelling Jove; and in a conversation with 
ingenious Abb6 (afterwards Cardinal) de Polignac, he freely disclose 
his universal Pyrrhonism. " I am most truly (said Bayle) a protestant 
for I protest indifferently against all systems and all sects." 

The academical resentment, which I may possibly have provol 
will prudently spare this plain narrative of my studies, or rather of ; 
idleness ; and of the unfortunate event which shortened the term of j 
residence at Oxford. But it may be suggested, that my father 
unlucky in the choice of a society, and the chance of a tutor. It 
perhaps be asserted, that in the lapse of forty years many improvement 
nave taken place in the college and in the university. I am 
unwilling to believe, that some tutors might have been found m< 
active than Dr. Waldgrave, and less contemptible than Dr. 
About the same time, and in the same walk, a Bentham was 
treading in the footsteps of a Burton, whose maxims he bad adopte 
and whose life he had published. The biographer indeed preferre 
the school-logic to the new philosophy, Burgursdicius to Locke ; aac 
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|Ae hero appears, in his own writings, a stiff and conceited pedant. 
TPet even these men, according to the measure of their capacity, might 
fife diligent and useful ; and it is recorded of Burton, that he taught his 
[]^pils what he knew ; some Latin, some Greek, some ethics and 
imetaphysics ; referring them to proper masters for the languages and 
sciences of which he was ignorant. At a more recent period, many 
(Students have been attracted by the merit and reputation of Sir William 
; Scott, then a tutor in University College, and now conspicuous in the 
iprofession of the civil law : my personal acquaintance with that gentle- 
ioan has inspired me with a just esteem for his abilities and knowledge ; 
and I am assured that his lectures on history would compose, were 
fliey given to the public, a most valuable treatise. Under the auspices 
«f the present Archbishop of York, Dr. Markham, himself an emment 
scholar, a more regular discipline has been introduced, as 1 am told, at 
Christ Church ;* a course of classical and philosophical studies is pro- 
posed, and even pursued, in that numerous seminary: learning has 
Been made a duty, a pleasure, and even a fashion ; and several young 
gentlemen do honour to the college in which they have been educated. 
According to the will of the donor, the profit of the second part of 
Lord Clarendon's History has been applied to the establishment of a 
riding-school, that the polite exercises might be taught, I know not 
with what success, in the university. The Vinerian professorship is of 
fer more serious importance ; the laws of his country are the first science 
of an Englishman of rank and fortune, who is called to be a magistrate, 
and may hope to be a legislator. This judicious institution was coldly 
entertained by the graver doctors, who complained (I have heard the 
complaint) that it would take the young people from their books : but 
Mr. Viner's benefaction is not unprofitable, since it has at least pro- 
duced the excellent contmientaries of Sir William Blackstone. 

After carrying me to Putney, to the house of his friend Mr. Mallet,t 

* This was written on the information Mr. Gihhon had received, and the observation he 
Ittd made, previous to hb late residence at Lausanne. During his last visit to England, he 
l)ad an opportunity of seeing at Sheffield-place some young men of the college above alluded 
to ; he luid great satisfaction in conversing with them, made many inquiries respecting their 
eourse of study, applauded the discipline o? Christ Church, and the liberal attention shown by 
the Dean, to those whose only recommendation was their merit. Had Mr. Gibbon lived to 
revise this work, I am sure he would have mentioned the name of Dr. Jackson with the highest 
ooimnendation. There are other colleges at Oxford, with whose discipline my friend was unac- 
quainted, to which, without doubt, he would willingly have allowed their due praise, particu- 
falcly Brazen Nose and Oriel Colleges ; the former under the care of Dr. Cleaver, bishop 
of Chester, the latter under that of Dr. Eveleigh. It is still greatly to be wished that the« 
gnfteml expence, or rather extravagance, of younja; men at our English universities may be 
■Pie efifectually restrained. The expence, in which they are permitted to indulge, is incon- 
Sttent not only with a necessary degree of study, but with those habits of morality which 
fljptrtd be promoted, by all means possible, at an early period of life. An academical education 
££bglBnd is at present an object of alarm and terror to every thinking parent of moderate 
|inuiie. It is the apprehension of the expence, of the dissipation, and other evil consequences, 
ymch arise from the want of proper restraint at our own universities, that forces a number of 
ttti "En^ish youths to those of Scotland, and utterly excludes many from any sort of academical 

Ection. If a charge be true, which I have heard insisted on, that the heads of our col- 
in Oxford and Cambridge are vain of having under their care chiefly men of opulence, 
nay be supposed exempt from the necessity of ceconomical controul, they are indeed 
li^^y censurable ; since the mischief of allowing early habits of expence and dissipation is 
tteat, in various respects, even to those possessed of large property ; and the most serious evil 
6om this indulgence must happen to youths of humbler fortune, who certainly form the majority 
of students both at Oxford and Cambridge.— S. 

t The author of a life of Bacon, which has been rated above its value j of some forgotten 
poems and plays ; and of the pathetic ballad of WilUam and Margaret. 
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by whose philosophy I was rather scandalized than reclaimed, it 
necessary for my father to form a new plan of education, and to d< 
some method which, if possible, might effect the cure of my spiriti 
malady. After much debate it was determined, from the advice 
personal experience of Mr. Eliot (now Lord Eliot) to fix me, di 
some years, at Lausanne in Switzerland. Mr. Frey, a Swiss gentlems 
of Basil, undertook the conduct of the journey : we left London 
19th of June, crossed the sea from Dover to Calais, travelled post throu( 
several provinces of France, by the direct road of St. Quentin, Rheii 
Langres, and Besan^on, and arrived the 30th of June at Lausai 
where I was inmfiediately settled under the roof and tuition 
Mr. Pavilliard, a Calvinist minister. 

The first marks of my father's displeasure rather astonished thaa| 
afHicted me : when he threatened to banish, and disown, and disinheiiL 
a rebellious son, I cherished a secret hope that he would not be able ot 
willing to effect his menaces ; and the pride of conscience encourage^ 
me to sustain the honourable and important part which I was nonH 
acting. My spirits were raised and kept alive by the rapid motion of 
my journey, tne new and various scenes of the Continent, and thii 
civility of Mr. Frey, a man of sense, who was not ignorant of books of 
the world. But after he had resigned me into PavilUard's hands, and' , 
I was fixed in my new habitation, I had leisure to contemplate the 
strange and melancholy prospect before me. My first complaint arose 
from my ignorance of the language. In my childhood I had once 
studied the French grammar, and I could imperfectly understand the 
easy prose of a familiar subject. But when I was thus suddenly cast 
on a foreign land, I found myself deprived of the use of speech and of 
hearing ; and, during some weeks, incapable not only of enjoying the 
pleasures of conversation, but even of asking or answering a question 
m the common intercourse of life. To a home-bred Englishman every 
object, every custom was offensive; but the native of any country 
might have been disgusted with the general aspect of his lodging and 
entertainment. I had now exchanged my elegant apartment in Mag- 
dalen College, for a narrow, gloomy street, the most unfrequented of 
an unhandsome town, for an old inconvenient house, and for a small 
chamber ill-contrived and ill-furnished, which, on the approach of 
Winter, instead of a companionable fire, must be warmed by the dull 
invisible heat of a stove. From a man I was again degraded to the 
.dependence of a schoolboy. Mr. Pavilliard managed my expences, 
which had been reduced to a diminutive state: I received a small, 
monthly allowance for my pocket-money ; and helpless and awkward 
as I have ever been, I no longer enjoyed the indispensable comfort of 
a servant. My condition seemed as destitute of hope, as it was devoid 
of pleasure : I was separated for an indefinite, which appeared ah 
infinite term from my native country ; and I had lost all connexion 
with my catholic friends. I have since reflected with surprise, that as 
the Romish clergy of every part of Europe maintain a close corre- 
spondence with each other, they never attempted, by letters or messages, 
to rescue me from the hands of the heretics, or at least to confirm my 
zeal and constancy in the profession of the faith. Such was my first 
introduction to Lausanne ; a place where I spent nearly five years 
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pleasure and profit, which I afterwards revisited without compul- 
and which I have finally selected as the most grateful retreat for 
decline of my life. 
But it is the peculiar felicity of youth that the most unpleasing 
' Kits and events seldom make a deep or lasting impression ; it forgets 
past, enjoys the present, and anticipates the future. At the flexible 
age of sixteen I soon learned to endure, and gradually to adopt, the 
iiew forms of arbitrary manners : the real hardships of my situation 
were alienated by time. Had I been sent abroad m a more splendid 
st}4e, such as the fortune and bounty of my father might have suppU^, 
S I might have returned home with the same stock of language and 
> science, which our countrymen usually import from the Continent. 
An exile and a prisoner as I was, their example betrayed me into some 
inegularities of wine, of play, and of idle excursions : but I soon fdt 
; die impossibihty of assoaating with them on equal terms ; and after 
I die departure of my first acquaintance, I held a cold and civil corre- 
spondence with their successors. This seclusion from English society 
was attended with the most solid benefits. In the Pays de Vaud^ die 
French language is used with less imperfection than in most of the 
distant provinces of France : in Pavilliard's family, necessity compelled 
me to listen and to speak ; and if I was at first disheartened by the 
aj^iarent slowness, in a few months I was astonished by the rapidity of 
my progress. My pronunciation was formed by the constant repetition 
of the same sounds ; the variety of words and idioms, the rules of 
granunar, and distinctions of genders, were impressed in my memory : 
ease and freedom were obtained by practice ; correctness and elegance 
by labour; and before I was recalled home, French, in which I spon> 
taneously thought, was more familiar than English to my ear, my 
tongue, and my pen. The first effect of this opening knowledge was the 
revival of my love of reading, which had been chilled at Oxford ; and I 
soon turned over, without much choice, almost all the French books in 
my tutor's library. Even these amusements were productive of real 
advantage : my taste and judgment were now somewhat riper. I was 
introduced to a new mode of style and literature: by the comparison 
of manners and opinions, my views were enlaiged, my prejudices were 
corrected, and a copious voluntary abstract of the Histoire d» VEglise 
et dt P Empires by le Sueur, may be placed in a middle line between 
my childi^ and my manly studies. As soon as I was able to converse 
inth the natives, I began to feel some satisfaction in their company : 
my awkward timidity was pohshed and emboldened ; and I frequented, 
for the first time, assemblies of men and women. The acquaintance of 
the Pavilliards prepared me by degrees for more elegant society. I was 
received with kindness and indulgence in the best families of Lausanne ; 
and it was in one of these that I formed an intimate and lasting 
connection with Mr. Deyverdun, a young man of an amiable temper 
and excellent understanding. In the arts of fencing and dancing, 
small indeed was my proficiency ; and some months were idly wasted 
in the riding-school. My unfitness to bodily exercise reconciled me to 
a sedentary life, and the horse, the favourite of my countrymen, never 
contributed to die pleasures of my youth. 
My obligations to the lessons of Mr. PaviHiardy gratitude will not 

2> 
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suffer me to forget : he was endowed with a clear head and a w; 
heart ; his innate benevolence had assuaged the spirit of the church 
he was rational, because he was moderate : in the course of his studii 
he had acquired a just though superficial knowledge of most branches 
of literature ; by long practice, he was skilled in the arts of teaching ; 
and he laboured with assiduous patience to know the character, 
the affection, and open the mind of his English pupiL* As soon as wej 
began to understand each other, he gentty led me, from a blind an<i i 
undistinguisbing love of reading, into the path of instruction. I coo.-* j 
sented with pleasure that a portion of the morning hours should bc^ 
consecrated to a plan of modem history and geography, and to the^ 
critical perusal of the French and Latin classics ; and at each step X-^ 
felt myself invigorated by the habits of application and method. His J 
prudence repressed and dissembled some youthfid sallies ; and as soonJ 
as 1 was confirmed in the habits of industry and temperance, he gavse^ 
the reins into my own hands. His favourable report of my behaviour^ 
and progress gradually obtained some latitude of action and expence ^ 
and ne wished to alleviate the hardships of my lodging and entertain-td 
ment. The principles of philosophy were associated with the exam-*^ 
pies of taste ; and by a singular chance, the book, as well as the man,, 
which contributed the most effectually to my education, has a stronger ^ 
claim on my gratitude than on my admiration. Mr. De Crousaz, the d 
adversarv of Bayle and Pope, is not distinguished by lively fancy or : 
profound reflection ; and even in his own country, at the end of a few 
years, his name and writings are almost obliterated. But his philo- 
sophy had been formed in the school of Locke, his divinity in that of ^ 
Limborch and Le Qerc ; in a long and laborious life, several genera« ' 
tions of pupils were taught to think, and even to write ; his lessons ' 
rescued the academy of Lausanne from Calvinistic prejudice ; and he. 
had the rare merit of diffusing a more liberal spirit among the clergy 
and people of the Pays de Vaud. His system of logic, which in the 
last editions has swelled to six tedious and prolix volumes, may be 
praised as a clear and methodical abridgment of the art of reasoning, 
from our simple ideas to the most complex operations of the human, 
understanding. This system I studied, and meditated, and abstracted, 
till 1 have obtained the free command of an universal instrumen 

* Extract of a UtUrfrom M. Pavilliaro tc Edward Gibbon esq. 

A Lausanne* oe S5 Juillet, X753« 

Monsieur de Gibbon se porte trte bien par la Grace de Dieu. et il me paroit qn'il ne 
trouve pas mal de ndtre Maison ; j'ai m6me lieu de penser qu'il prend de I'attachement p< 
moi, ce dont je suis charmi et que je travaiUerai a augmenter, parce qu'U aura plus de < 
fiance en moi, dans ce que je me propose de lui dire. 

Je n'ai point encore enterpris de lui parler sur les matieres de religion, parce que je uVuMmI 
pas assez la langue An^lotse pour soutenir unc longue conversation en cette languOf quokim 
\t lise les auteurs Anglois avec assez de facility ; et Monsieur de Gibbon n'entend pas asiea4*| 
Francois, mais il y fait beaucoup de progrds. 

Je suis fort content de la politesse et de la douceur de caractere de Monsieur votfe Fil^ ( 

1e me ilatte que je pouvrai toujourt vous parler de lui avec eloge ; il s applique beaucoup 4 hij 
ecture. 

Friwt tht Same to the Same. ^ A Lausanne, ce 13 Aout, X755, ' 

Monsieur de Gibbon se porte bien par la grace de Dieu ; je I'aime, et je me suis extrteiemetttl 
attach^ & lui parce qu'il est doux et tranquille. Pour ce ^ue regard ses sentimens, ^uoiquel 

]e ne lui aie encore rien dit la dessus, j'ai lui d'esperer (}u'il ouvnra les yeux ft la vent& /\^ ^ 
e pense ainsi. parce qu'6tant dans mon cabinet il a chotsi deux livres de controverse qulivi 
pns dans sa cnambre et qu'il les lit. II m'a charg6 de vous offrir ses trte humble respects, et j 
de vous demander la permission de le laisser monter au manege : cet exercise pourroit oootfi* 1 
buer ft donner de la force ft son corps, c'est I'idde qu'il en a. 
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Midi I soon presumed to exercise on my catholic opinions. Pavilliard 
MIS not unmindful that his first task, his most important duty, was to 
redaim me from the errors of popery. The intermixture of sects has 
rend ei ed the Swiss dergy acute and learned on the topics of contro- 
iCfsy ; and I have some of his letters in which he cdebrates the dex- 
terity of his attack, and my gradual concessions after a firm and well* 
managed defence.* I was willing, and I am now willing, to allow him 
a handsome share of the honour of my conversion : yet 1 must observe, 
that it was prindpally effected by my private reflections ; and I still 
Rmember my solitary transport at the discovery of a philosophical 
argument against the doctrine of transubstantiation : that the text of 
sci ipiur e, which seems to inculcate the real presence, is attested only 
by a single sense — our sight ; while the real presence itself is disproved 
by three of our senses — the sight, the touch, and the taste. The various 
aitides of the Romish creed disappeared like a dream ; and after a full 
conviction, on Christmas-day, 1754, I received the sacrament in the 
drordi of Lausanne. It was here that I suspended my religious inqui- 
lies, acquiescing with imphdt belief in the tenets and mysteries, which 
are adopted by the general consent of catholics and protestants.t 

* M. P^TiIUard has described to me the «stoaishment with which he gazed on Mr. Gibbon 
•*— »^'ig before him : a thin little figure, with a large head, disnuting and urging, with the 
g q aj e &t abilky, all the best arguments that had ever been used in favour of popery. Mr. 
GibboB many years ago became very &t and corpulent, but he had uncommonly smaU bones, 
and was very sU^t made. S. 

t JLtUtr from Mr. Pavilliard U Edward Gibbon esq. 
Monsicnr, Tune 96th, 1754. 

pespire que vous pardonneret moa lon^ silence en fiiveur des nouvelles que j'ai 4 vous 
appvudre. Si j'ai tant tarxM, ce n'a 6t6 m par oubli, ni par negligence, nuds je croyois de 
acmaine en semaine pouvoir vous annoncer que Monsieur votre fils avoit entierement renoncC 
anc finsse idCes qn*u avmt embrass6es : mais il a lallu disputer le terrein pi6 \ pi€, et je n*ai 



je n'ai pas jug6 qu'il fallut le pousser i bcMt, et extorquer de lui un aveu que 
desaLVoaeroit ; je hti donnois alors du tems pour r§fl^chir ; tous mes livres etoient ik sa 
dispositxm ; je revenots i la change quand il m'avouoit qu'il avoit etudi^ la matiere aussi bien 
qi^ I'avoit po, et enfin j*etablissoit une veritA. 

Je me persuadois, que quand j*aur(us detniit ks prindpales erreurs de Veglise Romaine, je 
a'anrais qiaH fidre vour que les autres sont des consequences^ des premidres, et c^u'elles ne 
p uiwjat subfiister quand lesfundamentales sont renv e r s fe s ; mais, comme Je I'ai dit, je me suis 
troope, il a faitn traitter chaque article dans son entier. Par la grace de Dieu, je n'ai pas perdu 
moa tems, et aqjourdhui, si meme il conserve quelques restes de ces pemideuses erreurs, j'ose 
dire qa*il n*est plus membre de Teglise Romaine ; voici dans oil nous en sonunes. 

rat ienvers6 rinfaUiluliti de I'eglise; j'ai pronvi que jamais St Pierre n*a M chef de«t 
igom^ : que ^uand il Tauroit^, le pape n*est Point son successeur ; qu'il est dooteuse que St. 
Hane a jamais ^ iL Rcmie, mais, su|^os4 qu'u y ait €tfc, il n'a pas 6t4 ev^que de cette ville : 
twah tiansabstantiation est un invmtion humaine, et peu anden ne dans I'eglise ; que I'adoration 
oerEndbariste et le retrandiement de la coupe sont oontraires 4 la parole de Dieu : qu'U y a des 
sa«M% mais q^ nous ne savons pas que Us sont, et par consequent qu'on ne pent pas le prier ; 
qai^le respect et le culte qu'on raid aux relimies est condamnable : qu'il n^ a point de pnrga- 
taiRt et que la doctrine des indulgences est tausse ; que la Careme et les jeunes du Vendredi 
ct dn &unedt sont ridicules aujourdhui, et de la maniere que I'^lise Romaine les presacrit : 
qve Is imputations que I'egfise de Rome nous &it de vaner dans notre doctrine, et d'avoir 
pq^rtefonnateorsdes pexsonnesdont laoofMluite et les monirsont ftfi enscandale, sont entiere- 
>Mttt fiuisses. 

Vonaooavveneabien, Monsieur, queces artidessont d'un longue discusrion, qu'Ha fidlu dn 
tqma II Monsieur votre fits pour mediter mes raisons et pour y dierdier des reponses. Je lut 
aldemaod^ phisiettcs fob, a mes preuves et mes raisons lui paroissoient coovainquantes ; U m'a 
tQ^joms asaur^ mi'oni, de fa$on que i'ose assurer^ aussi comme je le lui a dit Ik lui meme, il y a 
p«B ^ tems qtt'u n'^toit plus cathdique Romam. Je me fiatte, qu'aprfes avoir obtenu la 
-^— — - sax ces artides, je Taurai sur le reste avec le secours de Dieu. Telleraent que je 



co m pte de vous marquer dans peu que cette oavra|re est fini, je dois vous dire encore, que 
qonqne j*aitrouvA Mr. votre fils trds tecme dans sesid^es, je I'ai trouv^ raisonnable, qu'il s'est 
leada 4 la faimiftr^ et qu'il n est pas» ce qu'on appelle, chicaneur. Par n^rart 4 raitide du 
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Such, from my arrival at Lausanne, during the first eighteen, 
twenty months (July 1753 — March 1755), were my useful studies, 
foundation of all my future improvements. But every man who 
ahove the common level has received two educations : the first fi 
his teachers ; the second, more personal and important, from him! 
He will not, like the fanatics of the last age, define the moment 
grace ; but he cannot forget the sera of his life, in which his 
has expanded to its proper form and dimensions. My worthy tt 
had the good sense and modesty to discern how far he could be usei 
as soon as he felt that I advanced beyond his speed and measure, 
wisely left me to my genius ; and the hours of lesson were soon lost^ 
the voluntary labour of the whole morning, and sometimes of 
whole day. The desire of prolonging my time, gradually confirmc 
the salutsiry habit of early rising, to which I have always adhered, 
some regard to seasons and situations ; but it is happy for my eye 
and my health, that my temperate ardour has never been seduced 
trespass on the hours of the night During the last three years of 
residence at Lausanne, I may assume the merit of serious and sol 
application ; but I am tempted to distinguish the last eight months 
the year 1755, as the period of the most extraordinary diligence 
rapid progress.* In my French and Latin translations I adopted 
excellent method, which, from my own success, I would recommend \x^ 
the imitation of students. I chose some classic writer, such as Cicero J 
and Vertot, the most approved for purity and elegance of style. \ 
translated, for instance, an epistle of Cicero into French ; and after 
throwing it aside, till the words and phrases were obliterated from my 
memory, I re-translated my French into such Latin as I could find J 
and then compared each sentence of my imperfect version, with the 

jeune le Vendredi et Samedi, long terns aprcs que je vous eus ecrit qu'il n'avoit jamais marqn^ 
qu'il voulut I'observer, environ le commencement du mois de Mars je m'aperpus un VendredB 
qu'il ne mangeoit point de yiande \ je lui parlai en particulier pour en savoir la raison^ crai^> 
nant que ce ne fut par indisposition ; il me repondit qu'il I'avoit fait ik dessein, et qu il avoit 
cm dtre obligd de se conformer i la pratique d un eglise dont il etoit membre : nous parlam^ 
quelques terns sur ce suj'et ; il m'assiua qu'il n'invisageoit cela que comme une pratique bonnt 
& la verity, et qu'il devoit suivre^ quoiqu il ne la cms pas sainte en elle meme, ni d'institutiott 
divine. Je ne cms pas devoir insister pour lors, ni le forcer d. agir contre ses lumidres: j'a 
traittd cette article qu'est certainement un des moins importans des moins fond^s ; et cepen- 
dant il m'a fallu un tems considerable pour le detromper, et pour lui faire comprendre qu'u 
avoit tort de s'assujettir & la pratique d'un Eglise qu'il ne reconnojssoit plus pour infaillible ; qi^ 
si meme cette pratique avoit eu quelque utility dans son institution, cependant elle n'en ay9^ 
aucune en elle meme, puis qu'elle ne contribuoit en rien & la puret^ des moeurs ; qu'ainsi il ny 
avoit aucune raison, ni dansl'institution de cette pratique, ni dans la pratique en elle mdmc> ffXt 
I'autoris&t & s'y soumettre : qu'aujourdhui ce n etoit qu'une affaire d'interet, puis qu'avec^ 
Targent on obtennoit des dispenses pour manger gras, &c. de manier que je I'ai ramentf A^n 
libertd Chretienne avec beaucoup de peine et seulement depuis quelques se maines. JeTOi 
engag^ a vous ecrire, pour vous manifester les sentimens oCl il est, et I'etat de sa sant4 
le crois qu il la fait. 

• Journal, December 1755.] — In finishing this year, I must remark how favourable it ^ 
to my studies. In the space of eight months, from the beginning of April^ I learnt the pnih 
ciples of drawing ; made myself complete master of the French and Latin languages^ ^*H^ 
which I was very superficially acquainted before, and wrote and translated a ^cat deal m 
both ; read Cicero's Epistles ad Familiares, his Brutus, all his Orations, his Dialogtie* de 
Amiciti&, and De Senectute; Terence, twice; and Pliny's Epistles. In French, GiannoaM 
History of Naples, and I'Abb^ Bannier's Mythology, and M. de Boehat's Memoirs surj^ 
Suisse, and wrote a very ample relation of mv tour. I likewise began to study Greek, ^m 
went through the Grammar. I begun to make very large collections of what I read. But 
what I esteem most of all, from the pemsal and meditation of De Crousaz's Logic, I not only 
understood the principles of that science, but formed my mind to a habit of thinking and rea^ 
soning I had no idea of before. 
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tiie grace, the propriety of the Roman orator. A similar experi- 
t was made on several pages of the Revolutions of Vertot ; I turned 
into Latin, returned them after a sufficient interval into my own 
ch, and again scrutinized the resemblance or dissimilitude of the 
and the original. By degrees I was less ashamed, by degrees I 
more satisfial with myself ; and I persevered in the practice of 

^- J double translations, which filled several books, till I had acquired 

pie knowledge of both idioms, and the command at least of a correct 
style. This useful exercise of writing was accompanied and succeeded 
f^ the more pleasing occupation of reading the best authors. The 

rsal of the Roman classics was at once my exercise and reward. 
Middleton's History, which I then appreciated above its true 
^ue, naturally directed me to the writings of Cicero. The most per- 
fect editions, that of Olivet, which may adorn the shelves of the nch, 
Aat of Emesti, which should lie on the table of the learned, were not 
In my power. For the familiar epistles I used the text and English 
commentary of Bishop Ross : but my general edition was that of Ver- 
imrgius, published at Amsterdam in two large volumes in folio, with 
^ indifferent choice of various notes. I read, with application and 
pleasure, all the epistles, all the orations, and the most important 
treatises of rhetoric and philosophy ; and as I read, I applauded the 
observation of Quintilian, that every student may judge of his own 
proficiency, by the satisfaction which he receives from the Roman 
orator. I tasted the beauties of language, I breathed the spirit of free- 
dom, and I imbibed from his precepts and examples the public and 
private sense of a man. Cicero in Latin, and Xenophon in Greek, are 
indeed the two ancients whom I would first propose to a liberal scholar; 
not only for the merit of their style and sentiments, but for the admi- 
rable lessons, which may be applied almost to every situation of public 
and private life. Cicero's Epistles may in particular afford the models 
of every form of correspondence, from the careless effusions of tender- 
ness and friendship, to the well-guarded declaration of discreet and 
digmfied resentment. After finisning this great author, a library of 
docpience and reason, I formed a more extensive plan of reviewing the 
Latin classics,* under the four divisions of, i. historians, 2. poets, 
S> orators, and 4. philosophers, in a chronological series, from the days 
of Plautus and Sallust, to the decline of the language and empire of 
Kome : and this plan, in the last twenty-seven months of my residence 
at Lausanne (Jan. 1756— April 1758), I nearly accomplished. Nor 
"Was this review, however rapid, either hasty or superficial. I indulged 
Hiyself in a second and even a third perusai of Terence, Virgil, Horace, 
Tadtus, &c, and studied to imbibe the sense and spirit most congenial 
tQmy own. I never suffered a difficult or corrupt passage to escape, 
til I had viewed it in every light of which it was susceptible : though 
Oftien disappointed, I always consulted the most learned or ingenious 
CQBunentators, Torrentius and Dacier on Horace, Catrou and Servius 
<» Virgil, Lipsius on Tacitus, Meziriac on Ovid, &c. ; and in the 
aidour of my inquiries, I embraced a large circle of historical and 

• JouTtNAL, Tan- i/sfi.]— I determined to read over the Latin authors in order ; and read 
«fe year, Viiifl, Sallust, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Valerius Maximus, Tacitus, Suetonius. 
Qnatos Curtius, Justin, Flonis, Plautus, Terence, and Lucretius, I also read and meditated 
Sodce upon Ukc Undersunding. 
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critical erudition. My abstracts of each book were made in the Fw 
language : my observations often branched into particular essays ; 
.1 can still read, without contempt, a dissertation of eight folio pages 
eight lines (287—294) of the fourth Georgic of VirgiL Mr. Deyver< 
my friend, whose name will be frequently repeated, had joined y 
equal zeal, though not with equal perseverance, in the same un4 
taking. To him every thought, every composition, was instantly a 
municated ; with him I enjoyed the benefits of a free conversation 
the topics of our common studies. 

But it is scarcely possible for a mind endowed with any a< 
curiosity to be long conversant with the Latin classics, without aspii 
to know the Greek originals, whom they celebrate as their masters, 
of whom they so warmly recommend the study and imitation ; 

Vos exemplaria Graeca 

Noctum^ versate manu, versate dium&. 

It was now that I regretted the early years which had been w« 
in sickness or idleness, or mere idle reading ; that I condemned 
perverse method of our schoolmasters, who, by first teaching 
mother-language, might descend with so much ease and perspicuity 
the origin and etymology of a derivative idiom. In the ninete< 
year of my age I determined to supply this defect ; and the lessons 
Pavilliard again contributed to smooth the entrance of the way, 
Greek alphabet, the grammar, and the pronunciation according to 
French accent. At my earnest request we presumed to open 
Iliad ; and I had the pleasure of beholding, though darkly and throu| 
a glass, the true image of Homer, whom I had long since admired 
an English dress. After my tutor had left me to myself, I worked r 
way through about half the Iliad, and afterwards interpreted alone 
large portion of Xenophon and Herodotus. But my ardour, destitut 
of aid and emulation, was gradually cooled, and, from the barren tasl 
of searching words in a lexicon, I withdrew to the free and famil 
conversation of Virgil and Tacitus. Yet in my residence at Laus< 
I had laid a solid foundation, which enabled me, in a more propitioi 
season, to prosecute the study of Grecian literature. 

From a blind idea of the usefulness of such abstract science, 
father had been desirous, and even pressing, that I should devot 
some time to the mathematics ;* nor could I refuse to comply, with 
reasonable a wish. During two winters I attended the private lecti 
of Monsieur de Traytorrens, who explained the elements of algel 
and geometry, as far as the conic sections of the Marquis de l'H6plta]|J 

* Extract of a Letter Jrom M. Pavilliabd to Edward Gibbon esq. 
Monsieur, January lath, i^A» j 

bus avez souhaitt^ que Monsieur votre iils s'appliquAlt i I'algebre; le gout qu'il a poarlttj 
belles 




persuade qu ii ne se laisoit pas une jusce laee ae cette pa 

" a en &iire un cours. Je ne craioivfeM 
qu'avec cette repugnance il y fit de grand progr^s : je me suis XxtxaxA : il fait bien teill«t ! 



qu il vous dois, jointe k mes raisons, I'ont determine a en &ire un cours. Je ne craioiv 



qu'il fait ; il est exact k ses lemons, il s'applique k lire avant sa le^on, etil repasse avec souyili 
maniere qu'il avance beaucoup, et plus que je ne me serois attendu: il est charm^ d'cMoir 
commence, et je pense qu'il feia un petit cours de georaetrie,cequeen tout ne lui pren^a^ 
sept k huit mois. Pendant qu'il fait ses lemons, il ne s'est point relach^ sur ses autres 6taiKsi 
il avance beaucoup dans le Grec, et il a presque lu la moietiS de I'lliade d'Homere ; je faalaik 
regulierement des lemons sur cet autetu- : il a aussi fini les Historiens Latins ; ilen estliptesciit 
aux Poctcs ; et il a lu entierement Plaute et Terence, et bientOt il aura fini Lucrece. Au cectt^ 
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a^ipeared satisfied with my diligence and improvement* But as 
ly childish propensity for numbers and calculations was totally 
"^^ct, I was content to receive the passive impression of my Pro- 
r's lectuieSy without any active exercise of my own powers. As 
soon as I understood the principles, I relinquished for ever the pursuit 
of the mathematics ; nor can I lament that I desisted, before my mind 
hardened by the habit of rigid demonstration, so destructive of the 
feelings of moral evidence, which must, however, detennine the 
acdons and opinions of our lives. I listened with more pleasure to 
i tiie proposal of studying the law of nature and nations, which was 
Ltanght in the academy of Lausanne by Mr. Vicat, a professor of some 
jhleanibig and reputation. But instead of attending his public or 
private course, I preferred in my closet the lessons of his masters, and 
my own reason. Without being disgusted by Grotius or Puffendorf, I 
studied in their writings the duties of a man, the rights of a citizen, the 
theory of justice (it is, alas ! a theory), and the laws of peace and war, 
f 'Which have had some influence on the practice of modem Europe. 
^- My fetigues were alleviated by the good sense of their commentator 
p ■ Bsuiieyrac. Locke's Treatise of Gk>vernment instructed me in the 
r knowledge of Whig principles, which are rather founded in reason 
L' than experience ; but my delight was in the firequent perusal of Mon- 
' tesqnieu, irfiose energy of style, and boldness of hypothesis, were power- 
ful to awaken and stimulate the genius of the age. The logic of De 
Cronsaz had prepared me to engage with his master Locke and his 
antagonist Bayle ; of whom the former may be used as a bridle, and 
the latter applied as a spur, to the curiosity of a young philosopher. 
According to the nature of their respective works, die schools of argu- 
ment and objection, I carefully went through the Essay on Human 
Understanding, and occasionally consulted the most interesting arti- 
cles of the PhOosophic Dictionary. In the infancy of my reason I 

il Be fit ma oes antenn ^ la kgwre, fl rent s'edairdr sor toot ; de &9on, qo'avec le genie qu'il 
a, rcacceUenle menoire et raxiplication, U ira loin dans les sdenoes. 

J*ai en l*hoiuieiir de vous dire OKievant, qae maigr6 ses &adcs il voioit oompagnie ; je pais 
'vons fe dive encore aojourdlmi. 

From tiu Stum U tke Same* 
Moosiear, ^ Jan. X4th, xfjS. 

pai eu Ilioanear de -vons ecrire le »\ Juillet et le 86 8^^ P^ss^ et je toos ai rendu compte 
de in sant£» des Andes, et de la oondmte de Monsieur votre fils. Je n'ai rien A a^outer k toot 
ce q[ne je tovs en ai <fit ; il se poite par£utentent bien par la grace de Dien : il continue 4 
ctodier avec applicatioo, et je puis vous assurer qu'il ait de ^rogris considerable dans les 
Abides, et il se nutextrAnement estimer par tons ceox qui les connoisbent, et j'espere que quand 
S-vonsaooBtrera en detail cequlliutyvous en seres tres content. Les Belles litres que sent 



. 6tade &vorite ne I'occupent pas entierement ; il continue les mathematiques, et son pro* 
fesaeur m'assure qn'il n'a jamais tu personne avanoer autant que lui, ni avoir plus d'ardeur et 
d'appfication qn'tl en a. Son genie neureux et penetrant est second^ par un memoire de plus 
heogrenae, tellanent ^'il n'oubhe presque rien de ce qu'il apprend. Je n'ai pas moins Heu d'etre 
■mtrnt «ie sa condnite; quoiqn'il &ude beaucoup, il vott cependant oompagnie, mais il ne voit 
q^ des personnes dont le commerce pent lui Atre utile. 

* JfooKNAL, January X7S7. ]^I b^an to study algebra under M. de Traytonens, -went through 
Ae ckments of ajgebra and gnmetry, and the three first books of the Marauis de I'Hdpitars 
Cmk Sedtiona. f also read TlbuHus, CatuDus, Proyitius, Horace, (with £>acier's and Tor- 
miiiiiri Notes,) Vhgil, Ovid's Epistles, with Mesinac's Commentsffv, the Axs Amandi, and 
tbe Elegies ; likewise the Augustus and Tiberius of Suetonius, and a Latin translation of Dion 
Oasioa, from the death of Julias Caesar to the death of Augustus. I also continued my cor- 
■mpoDdenoe begun last year with M. AUemand of Bex, and the Professor Breitinger of 
Znidi : and opened a new one with the Professor Gesaer of Gottingen. 

.N.B. Last year and this, I read St. John's Gospel, with part of Xenophon's Cyropoedia ; the 
lU, and Hcrodotos; bat upon die whok^ I rather n^lected tsff Greek. 
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turned over, as an idle amusement, the most serious and impc»taH 
treatise : in its maturity, the most trifling performance could exercid 
my taste or judgment, and more than once I have been led by a novn 
into a deep and instructive train of thinking. But I cannot forbear M 
mention three particular books, since they may have remotely condM 
buted to form the historian of the Roman empire, i. From the Pi^ 
vincial Letters of Pascal, which almost every year I have perused wiW 
new pleasure, I learned to manage the weapon of grave and temperald 
irony, even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity. 2. The Life ^| 
Julian, by the Abb^ de la Bleterie, first introduced me to the man ana 
the times ; and I should be glad to recover my first essay on the trud 
of the miracle which stopped the rebuilding of the Temple of J^iM 
salem. 3. In Giannone's Civil History of Naples I observed with « 
critical eye the progress and abuse of sacerdotal power, and the revoH 
lutions of Italy in the darker ages. This various reading, which jj 
now conducted with discretion, was digested, according to the prec^l] 
and model of Mr. Locke, into a large common-place book ; a practical 
however, which I do not strenuously recommend. The action of tiMM 
pen will doubtless imprint an idea on the mind as well as on tibbtj 
paper : but I much question whether the benefits of this laborious! 
method are adequate to the waste of time ; and I must agree with "Oit | 
Johnson, (Idler, No. 74.) "that what is twice read, is commonly bettefl 
remembered, than what is transcribed." ] 

During two years, if I forget some boyish excursions of a day or 1^ j 
week, I was fixed at Lausanne ; but at the end of the third sumnier» \ 
my father consented that I should make the tour of Switzerland witli ( 
Pavilliard : and our short absence of one month (Sept. 21st — Oct. 2otb| i 
1755) was a reward and relaxation of my assiduous studies.* The I 
fashion of climbing the mountains and reviewing the Glaciers, had not J 
yet been introduced by foreign travellers, who seek the sublime beauties ! 
of nature. But the political face of the country is not less diversified 

• From Edward Gibbon to Mrs. Porten. •••••• Now for myself. As my 

father has siven me leave to make a journey round Switzerland, we set out to>morrow. Buy 
a map of Switzerland, it will cost you but a shilling, and follow me. I go by Iverduo, Nev 
chatel, Bienne or Biel, Soleurre or Solothum, Bale or Basil, Bade, Zurich, Lucerne, an4 
Berne. The voyage will be of about four weeks; so that Iko^tojindaletter^fromyoit 
waiting for me. As mv fether had given me leave to learn what 1 had a mind, I have learned 
to ride, and learn actually to dance and draw. Besides that, I often give ten or twelve h<Kiis 
a day to my studies. I find a great many agreeable people here ; see diem sometimes, and 
can say upon the whole, without vanity, that though I am the Englishman here who speodi 
the least money, I am he who is the most generally liked. I told you that my father lad 
promised to send me into France and Italy. I have thanked him for it ; but if he wqu^ 
follow my plan, he won't do it yet a while. I never liked young travellers ; they go too nSP 
to make any great remarks, and they lose a time which is (in my opinion) the most pireciodB 
part of a man s life. My scheme would be, to spend this winter at Lausanne : for though iti} 
a very good place to acquire the air of good company and the French tongue, we have no g09a 
professors. To spend (I say) the winter at Lausanne ; go into England to see my firiead^fi 
couple of months, and after that, finish my studies, either at Cambridge (for after wfaat Ih9 
passed one cannot think of Oxford), or at an university in Holland. If you liked the schemi^ 
could you not propose it to myfathirby Metcalfe or somebody who has a certain credit dmOt 
him f I forgot to ask you whether, in case my father writes to tell me of his marriage^ woaltf 
you advise me to compliment my mother-in-law ? I think so. My health is so very regu^% 
that I have nothing to say about it. 

I have been the whole day writing you this letter ; the preparations for our vojraige gavewfr 
a thousand interruptions. Besides that, 1 was obliged to write in English. This last reason 
will seem a paradox, but I assure you the French is much more familiar to me. I am, &c. - 

£. GiBBiUr. 
Lausanne, Sept. ao^ 1755. 
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the ibims and spirit of so many various republics, from the jealous 
iment of the^^ to the licentious freedom of the many, I con- 
iplated with pleasure the new prospects of men and manners ; though 
conversation with the natives would have been more free and in- 
ictive, had I possessed the German, as well as the French language. 
^e passed through most of the principal towns of Switzerland ; Neuf- 
itely Bienne, Soleurre, Arau, Baden, Zurich, Basil, and Berne. In 
place we visited the churches, arsenals, libraries, and all the most 
lent persons ; and after my return, I digested my notes in fourteen 
fifteen sheets of a French journal, which I dispatched to my father, 
a proof that my time and his money had not been mis-spent. Had 
found this journal among his papers, I might be tempted to select 
le passages ; but I will not transcribe the printed accounts, and it 
/ be sufficient to notice a remarkable spot, which left a deep and 
•lasting impression on my memory. From Zurich we proceeded to the 
'Benedictine Abbey of Einfidlen, more commonly styled Our Lady of 
Hermits. I was astonished by the profuse ostentation of riches 
'fai the poorest comer of Europe ; amidst a savage scene of woods and 
Mountains, a palace appears to have been erected by magic ; and it 
was erected by the potent magic of religion. A crowd of palmers and 
votaries was prostrate before the altar. The title and worship of the 
Mother of God provoked my indignation ; and the lively naked image 
of superstition suggested to me, as in the same place it had done to 
Zuinglius, the most pressing argument for the reformation of the church. 
About two years after this tour, I passed at Geneva a useful and agreeable 
month ; but this excursion, and short visits in the Pays de Vaud, 
did not materially interrupt my studious and sedentary life at Lausanne. 
My thirst of improvement, and the languid state of science at 
Lausanne, soon prompted me to solicit a literary correspondence with 
several men of learning, whom I had not an opportunity of personally 
consulting, i. In the perusal of Livy, (xxx. 44,) I had been stopped 
by a sentence in a speech of Hannibal, which cannot be reconciled by 
any torture with his character or argument. The commentators dis- 
semble, or confess their perplexity. It occurred to me, that the change 
of a single letter, by substituting otio instead of odio^ might restore a 
dear and consistent sense ; but I wished to weigh my emendation in 
scales less partial than my own. I addressed myself to M. Crevier, the 
successor of Rollin, and a professor in the university of Paris, who had 
published a large and valuable edition of Livy. His answer was speedy 
and polite ; he praised my ingenuity, and adopted my conjecture. 2. I 
maintained a Latin correspondence, at first anonymous, and afterwards 
in my own name, with Professor Breitinger of Zurich, the learned editor 
of a Septuagint Bible. In our frequent letters we discussed many 
(|iiestions of antiquity, many passages of the Latin classics. I pro- 
posed my interpretations and amendments. His censures, for he did 
not spare my boldness of conjecture, were sharp and strong ; and I 
was encouraged by the consciousness of my strength, when I could 
stand in free debate against a critic of such eminence and erudition. 
3. I corresponded on similar topics with the celebrated Professor 
Matthew Gesner, of the university of Gottingen ; and he accepted, as 
courteously as the two former, the invitation of an unknown youth. 
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But his abilities might possibly be decayed ; his elaborate letters n 
feeble and prolix ; and when I asked his proper direction, the vain 
man covered half a sheet of paper with the foolish enumeration of 
. titles and oflfices. 4. These Professors of Paris, Zurich, and Gottinj^ 
were strangers, whom I presumed to address on the credit of tl 
name ; but Mr. AUamand, Minister at Bex, was my personal friei 
with whom I maintained a more free and interesting correspondei 
He was a master of language, of science, and, above all, of disput 
and his acute and flexible logic could support, with equal address, 
perhaps with equal indifference, the adverse sides of every possil 
question. His spirit was active, but his pen had been indolent. A 
AUamand had exposed himself to much scandal and reproach, by 
anonymous letter (1745) to the Protestants of France; in which 
labours to persuade them ih2X public worship is the exclusive right ' 
duty of the state, and that their numerous assemblies of dissenters 
rebels were not authorized by the law or the gospel. His style is 
mated, his arguments specious ; and if the papist may seem to li 
under the mask of a protestant, the philosopher is concealed under 
disguise of a papist. After some trials in France and Holland, whi< 
were defeated by his fortune or his character, a genius that might hai| 
enlightened or deluded the world, was buried in a country living, 
known to fame, and discontented with mankind. Est sacrifictilus 
pago^ et rusticos decipit. As often as private or ecclesiastical busin< 
cafied him to Lausanne, I enjoyed the pleasure and benefit of his co^ 
versation, and we were mutually flattered by our attention to each oth< 
Our correspondence, in his absence, chiefly turned on Locke's mc 
physics, which he attacked, and I defended ; the origin of ideas, 
principles of evidence, and the doctrine of liberty ; 

And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 

By fencing with so skilful a master, I acquired some dexterity in 
use of my philosophic weapons ; but I was still the slave of educati( 
and prejudice. He had some measures to keep ; and I much sus] 
that he never showed me the true colours of his secret scepticism. 

Before I was recalled from Switzerland, I had the satisfaction 
seein{^ the most extraordinary man of the age ; a poet, an historian, 
philosopher, who has filled thirty quartos, of prose and verse, with 
various productions, often excellent, and always entertaining. Need! 
add the name of Voltaire ? After forfeiting, by his own miscondu( 
the friendship of the first of kings, he retired, at the age of sixty, wii 
a plentiful fortune, to a free and beautiful country, and resided 
winters (1757 and 1758) in the town or neighbourhood of Lai 
My desire of beholding Voltaire, whom I then rated above his 
magnitude, was easily gratified. He received me with civility as 
English youth ; but I cannot boast of any peculiar notice or distinctioj 
Virgilium vidi tantum. 

The ode which he composed on his first arrival on the banks of 
Leman Lake, O Maison (VAristippe! O J ardin d^ Epicure^ fir^^r. hj 
been imparted as a secret to tlie gentleman by whom I was introduc( 
He allowed me to read it twice ; I knew it by heart ; and as my di! 
cretion was not equal to my memory, the author was soon displeased 
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hr^-by the circulation of a copy. In writing this trivial anecdote, I wished 
\^ to observe whether my memory was impaired, and I have the comfort 
^rof finding that every line of the poem is still engraved in fresh and in- 
p delible characters. The highest gratification which I derived from 
^- Voltaire's residence at Lausanne, was the uncommon circumstance of 
Y bearing a great poet declaim his own productions on the stage. He 
. bad formed a company of gentlemen and ladies, some of whom were 
^ not destitute of talents. A decent theatre was framed at Monrepos, a 
[.. country-house at the end of a suburb ; dresses and scenes were pro- 
r vided at the expense of the actors ; and the author directed the re- 
, bearsals with the zeal and attention of paternal love. In two successive 
\. winters his tragedies of Zayre, Alzire, Zulime, and his sentimental 
r, comedy of the Enfant Prodigue, were played at the theatre of Mon- 
t repos. Voltaire represented the characters best adapted to his years, 
\ . Lusignan, Alvarez, Benassar, Euphemon. His declamation was 
. fashioned to the pomp and cadence of the old stage ; and he expressed 
^ the enthusiasm of poetry, rather than the feehngs of nature. My 
r ardour, which soon became conspicuous, seldom failed of procuring 
: me a ticket. The habits of pleasure fortified my taste for the French 
theatre, and that taste has perhaps abated my idolatry for the gigantic 
genius of Shakespeare, which is inculcated from our infancy as the 
first duty of an Englishman. The wit and philosophy of Voltaire, his 
. table and theatre, refined, in a visible degree, the manners of Lausanne ; 
and, however addicted to study, I enjoyed my share of the amusements 
of society. After the representation of Monrepos I sometimes supped 
with the actors. I was now familiar in some, and acquainted in many 
houses; and my evenings were generally devoted to cards and con- 
versation, either in private parties or numerous assemblies. 

I hesitate, from the apprehension of ridicule, when I approach the 
delicate subject of my early love. By this word I do not mean the 
polite attention, the gallantry, without hope or design, which has 
originated in the spirit of chivalry, and is interwoven with the texture 
of French manners. I understand by this passion the union of desire, 
friendship, and tenderness, which is infiamed by a single female, which 
prefers her to the rest of her sex, and which seeks her possession as 
the supreme or the sole happiness of our being. I need not blush at 
recollecting the object of my choice ; and though my love was disap- 
pointed of success, I am rather proud that I was once capable of 
feeling such a pure and exalted sentiment. The personal attractions 
of MademoiseUe Susan Gurchod were embellished by the virtues and 
talents of the mind. Her fortune was humble, but her family was 
tespectable. Her mother, a native of France, had preferred her 
religion to her country. The profession of her father did not extinguish 
..the moderation and philosophy of his temper, and he lived content 
• with a small salary and laborious duty, in the obscure lot of minister 
of Grassy, in the mountains that separate the Pays de Vaud from the 
. county of Burgundy.* In the solitude of a sequestered village he 

* Extracts from the journal. "'Miatch. X757.-- 1 wrote some critical observations upon 
Plautus. March 8.— I wrote a long dissertation on some lines of Vireil. June.— I saw 
Mademoiselle Curchod— Omnia vincit amor^ et nos cedarnus amoru August.— I went to 
Orassy, and staid two days. Sept. 15.— I went to Geneva. Oct. 15.— I came back to 
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bestowed a liberal, and even learned, education on his only daugbt 
She surpassed his hopes by her proficiency in the sciences and 
guages; and in her short visits to some relations at Lausanne, 
wit, the beauty, and erudition of Mademoiselle Curchod were t 
theme of universal applause. The report of such a prodigy awaken< 
my curiosity; I saw and loved. I found her learned without pedantry, 
lively in conversation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners ; and 
the first sudden emotion was fortified by the habits and knowledge ot 
a more familiar acquaintance. She permitted me to make her tivo c^ 
three visits at her father*s house. I passed some happy days ther^l^ 
in the mountains of Burgundy, and her parents honourably encourageq' 
the connection. In a calm retirement the gay vanity of youth no 
longer fluttered in her bosom ; she listened to the voice of truth andt 
passion, and I might presume to hope that I had made some imprest 
sion on a virtuous heart. At Grassy and Lausanne I indulged my ' 
dream of felicity : but on my return to England, I soon discovered 
that my father would not hear of this strange alliance, and that 
without his consent I was myself destitute and helpless. After ^ 
painful struggle I yielded to my fate : I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as . 
a son * ; my wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, and the 
habits of a new life. My cure was accelerated by a faithful report of 
the tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady herself, and my love sub- 
sided in friendship and esteeuL The minister of Grassy soon after^ 
wards died ; his stipend died with him : his daughter retired to Geneva, 
where, by teaching young ladies, she earned a hard subsistence for her- 
self and her mother ; but in her lowest distress she maintained a spot- 
less reputation, and a dignified behaviour. A rich banker of Paris, a 
citizen of Geneva, had the good fortune and good sense to discover 
and possess this inestimable treasure ; and in the capital of taste and 
luxury she resisted the temptations of wealth, as she had sustained the 
hardships of indigence. The genius of her husband has exalted him 
to the most conspicuous station in Europe. In every change of pros- 
perity and disgrace he has reclined on the bosom of a faithful friend ; 
and Mademoiselle Gurchod is now the wife of M. Necker, the minister, 
and perhaps the legislator, of the French monarchy. 

Whatsoever have been the fruits of my education, they must be 
ascribed to the fortunate banishment which placed me at Lausanne. 
I have sometimes applied to my own fate the verses of Pindar, which 
remind an Olympic champion that his victory was the consequence of 
his exile ; and that at home, like a domestic fowl, his days might have 
rolled away inactive or inglorious. 

Lausanne, having passed through Crassj. Nov. i.— I went to visit M. de Wattevillc ^ 
Loin, and saw Mademoiselle Curchod in my way through RoUe. Nov. 17.— I went to 
Crassy, and staid there six days. Jan. i758.~In the three first months of this year I t^gA 
Ovid's Metamorphoses^ finished the conic sections with M. de Traytorrens, and went as &c 
as the infinite series ; 1 likewise read Sir Isaac Newton's Chronology, and wrote my critiral 
observations upon it. Jan. 23. — I sawAlzire acted by the society at Monrepos. Voltaire 
acted Alvares ; D'Hermanches, Zamore; de St. Cierge, Cusman; M. de GentU, Montcdie; 
and Madame Denys, Alzire. 

* See Oeuvres de Rousseau, torn, xxxiii. p. 88, 89. octavo edition. As an author I shall 
not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or caprice Qijean yaqttes: but that extraordinary 
man, whom I admire and pity, should have been less precipitate in condemning the moral 
duuacter and conduct of a stranger. 
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* Thus, like die crested bird of Mars, at home 
£ngag*d in foul domestic jars, 
And wasted with intestine wars, 

Inglorious hadst thou spent thy vig'rous bloom; 
Had not sedition's civil broils 
ExpelTd thee from thy native Crtie, 
And driv'n thee with more glorious toils 

Til' OlyiiMG crown in /Vm'x plain to meet 

Wtsr* Pimdar. 



• ^oc cat rf a kcv, 

oyw ica^ icrla 

€^C TifiA carc0uXXop^i|(ri voo&y* 
f»if vratrtQ &vTtdvupa 
las d/upai xdrpa^, * 

\ 0/ymp, xil 
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I If my childish revolt against the religion of my country had not 
[Stripped me in time of my academic gown, the five important years, 
I so liberally improved in the studies and conversation of Lausanne, 
l*)«FOuld have been steeped in port and prejudice among the monks of 
I Oxford. Had the fatigue of idleness compelled me to read, the path 
; ii learning would not have been enlightened by a ray of philosophic 
freedom. I should have grown to manhood ignorant of the life and 
fa^K^age of Europe, and my knowledge of the world would have been 
confined to an English cloister. But my religious error fixed me at 
I^ausanne, in a state of banishment and disgrace. The rigid course of 
discipline and abstinence, to which I was condemned, invigorated the 
constitution of my mind and body ; poverty and pride estranged me 
firom my countrymen. One mischief, however, and in their eyes a 
serious and irreparable mischief, was derived from the success of my 
Swiss education ; I had ceased to be an Englishman. At the flexible 
period of youth, from the age of sixteen to twenty-one, my opinions, 
habits, and sentiments were cast in a foreign mould ; the faint and 
distant remembrance of England was almost obliterated ; my native 
language was grown less familiar; and I should have cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a moderate independence on the terms of perpetusd 
exile. By the good sense and temper of Pavilliard my yoke was 
insensibly lightened : he left me master of my time and actions ; but 
he could neither change my situation, nor increase my allowance, and 
with the progress of my years and reason I impatiently sighed for the 
moment of my deliverance. At length, in the spring of the year 1758, 
my father signified his permission and his pleasure that I should 
immediately return home. We were then in the midst of a war : the 
resentment of the French at our taking their ships without a declara- 
tion, had rendered that polite nation somewhat peevish and difficult. 
They denied a passage to English travellers, and the road through 
Oermany was circuitous, toilsome, and perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of the armies, exposed to some danger. In this perplexity, two Swiss 
officers of my acquaintance in the Dutch service, who were returning 
to their garrisons, offered to conduct me through France as one of 
their companions; nor did we sufficiently reflect that my borrowed 
name and regimentals might have been considered, in case of a dis- 
Cpvery, in a very serious light. I took my leave of Lausanne on 
/^Nril II 1758, with a mixture of joy and regret, in the firm resolution 
of revisiting, as a man, the persons and places which had been so 
dear to my youth. We travelled slowly, but pleasantly, in a hired 
coach, over the hills of Franche-compt6 and the fertile province of 
Lorraine, and passed, without accident or inquiry, through several 
fortified towns of the French frontier : from thence we entered the wild 
Az<dkimes of the Austrian dutchy of Luxemburg ; and after crossing 
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the Meuse at Liege, we traversed the heaths of Brabant, and read 
on April 26, our Dutch garrison of Bois le Due. In our pass 
through Nancy, my eye was gratified by the aspect of a regular 
beautiful city, the work of Stanislaus, who, after the storms 
Polish royalty, reposed in the love and gratitude of his new sul 
jects of Lorraine. In our halt at Maestricht I visited Mr. 
Beaufort, a learned critic, who was known to me by his speciot 
aiguments against the five first centuries of the Roman History. 
After dropping my regimental companions, I stepped aside to visfti 
Rotterdam and the Hague. I wished to have observed a country,^ 
the monument of freedom and industry; but my days were nui 
bered, and a longer delay would have been ungraceful. I hastenc 
to embark at the Brill, landed the next day at Harwich, and pi 
ceeded to London, where my father awaited my arrival. The whotel 
term of my first absence from England was four years ten months aod' 
fifteen days. 

In the prayers of the church our personal concerns are judidouslyi 
reduced to the threefold distinction of mind^ body^ and estate, The< 
sentiments of the mind excite and exercise our social sympadiy*! 
The review of my moral and literary character is the most interesting !j 
to myself and to the public ; and I may expatiate, without reproach," 
on my private studies ; since they have produced the public writings,'! 
which can alone entitle me to the esteem and friendship of my readers. 
The experience of the world inculcates a discreet reserve on the subject' 
of our person and estate, and we soon learn that a free disclosure of 'i 
our riches or poverty would provoke the malice of envy, or encourage 
the insolence of contempt. 

The only person in England whom I was impatient to see was my 
aunt Porten, the affectionate guardian of my tender years. I hastened 
to her house in College-street, Westminster; and the evening was 
spent in the effusions of joy and confidence. It was not without some 
awe and apprehension that I approached the presence of my father. 
My infancy, to speak the truth, had been neglected at home; the 
severity of his look and language at our last parting still dwelt on my 
memory ; nor could I form any notion of his character, or my probable 
reception. They were both more agreeable than I could expect. The 
domestic discipline of our ancestors has been relaxed by the philosophy • 
and softness of the age ; and if my father remembered that he had- ^ 
trembled before a stem parent, it was only to adopt with his own son < 
an opposite mode of behaviour. He received me as a man amd a- 
friend ; all constraint was banished at our first interview, and we eyer I 
afterwards continued on the same terms of easy and equal politeness*"; 
He applauded the success of my education ; every word and action '^ 
was expressive of the most cordial affection ; and our lives would haTe«o 
passed without a cloud, if his oeconomy had been equal to his fortuucfH 
or if his fortune had been equal to his desires. During my absence hfr 
had married his second wife. Miss Dorothea Patton, who was intrj* 
duced to me with the most unfavourable prejudice. I considered hi^ 
second marriage as an act of displeasure, and I was disposed to bate 
the rival of my mother. But the injustice was in my own fancy, ^^ 
the imaginary monster was an amiable and deserving woman. I coold^ 
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Ktlie mistaken in the first view of her understanding, her knowledge, 
d the elegant spirit of her conversation : her polite welcome, and her 
|»slduoas care to study and gratify my wishes, announced at least that 
the surface would be smooth ; and my suspicions of art and falsehood 
bvere gradually dispelled by the full discovery of her warm and exquisite 
sensibility. After some reserve on my side, our minds associated in 
confidence and friendship ; and as Mrs. Gibbon had neither children 
nor the hopes of children, we more easily adopted the tender names 
imd genuine characters of mother and of son. By the indulgence of 
tiiese parents, I was left at liberty to consult my taste or reason in the 
choice of place, of company, and of amusements ; and my excursions 
were bounded only by the limits of the island, and the measure of my 
income. Some faint efforts were made to procure me the employment 
of secretary to a foreign embassy ; and I listened to a scheme which 
would again have transported me to the continent. Mrs. Gibbon, with 
seeming wisdom, exhorted me to take chambers in the Temple, and 
devote my leisure to the study of the law. I cannot repent ot having 
neglected her advice. Few men, without the spur of necessity, have 
resolution to force their way, through the thorns and thickets of that 
gloomy labyrinth. Nature had not endowed me with the bold and 
ready eloquence which makes itself heard amidst the tumult of the bar; 
and I should probably have been diverted froai the labours of literature, 
witihout acquiring the fame or fortime of a successful pleader. I had 
no need to call to my aid the regular duties of a profession ; every day, 
every hour, was agreeably filled ; nor have I known, hke so many of 
my countrymen, the tediousness of an idle life. 

Of the two years (May 1758— May 1760,) between my return to 

England and the embodying of the Hampshire militia, 1 passed about 

nine months in London, and the remainder in the country. The 

metropolis affords many amusements, which are open to all. It is 

itself an astonishing and perpetual spectacle to the curious eye ; and 

eadi taste, each sense may be gratified by the variety of objects which 

will occur in the long circuit of a morning walk. I assiduously 

frequented the theatres at a very propitious aera of the stage, when 

a constellation of excellent actors, both in tragedy and comedy, was 

eclipsed by the meridian brightness of Garrick in the maturity of his 

judgment, and vigour of his performance. The pleasures of a town- 

lifb are within the reach of every man who is regardless of his health, 

his money, and his company. By the contagion of example I was 

sometimes seduced; but the better habits, which I had formed at 

Lausanne, induced me to seek a more elegant and rational society ; 

and' if my search was less easy and successful than I might have 

h6ped, I shall at present impute the failure to the disadvantages 

o£ my situation and character. Had the rank and fortune of my 

patents given them an annual establishment in London, their own 

house would have introduced me to a numerous and polite circle of 

aoniaintance. But my father's taste had always preferred the highest 

ana the lowest company, for which he was equally qualified ; and after 

a 'twelve years' retirement, he was no longer in the memory of the 

gteat with whom he had associated. I found myself a stranger in the 

midst of a vast and unknown city; and at no^ entrance into life I was 
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reduced to some dull family parties, and some scattered connec 
which were not such as I should have chosen for myself. The 
useful friends of my father were the Mallets : they received me 
civility and kindness at first on his account, and afterwards on 
own ; and (if I may use Lord Chesterfield's words) I was soon doi 
ticated in their house. Mr. Mallet, a name among the English po( 
is praised by an imforgiving enemy, for the ease and elegance of 
conversation, and his wife was not destitute of wit or learning, 
his assistance I was introduced to Lady Hervey, the mother of 
present earl of Bristol. Her age and infirmities confined her at hoi 
her dinners were select; in the evening her house was open to 
best company of both sexes and all nations ; nor was I displeased 
her preference and affectation of the manners, the language, and 
literature of France. But my progress in the English world was 
general left to my own efforts, and those efforts were languid and sic 
1 had not been endowed by art or nature with those happy gifts 
confidence and address, which unlock every door and every bosontj 
nor would it be reasonable to complain of the just consequences of 
sickly childhood, foreign education, and reserved temper. ^\^ 
coaches were rattling through Bond-street, I have. passed many 
solitary evening in my lodging with my books. My studies we 
sometimes interrupted by a sigh, which I breathed towards Lausanne j 
and on the approach of Spring, I withdrew without reluctance froa 
the noisy and extensive scene of crowds without company, and dissir 
pation without pleasure. In each of the twenty-five years of mj 
acquaintance with London (1758— 1783) the prospect gradual!) 
brightened ; and this unfavourable picture most properly belongs to. 
the first period after my return from Switzerland. 

My father's residence in Hampshire, where I have passed manyi] 
light, and some heavy hours, was at Beriton, near Petersfield, onci 
mile from the Portsmouth road, and at the easy distance of fifty-eight-] 
miles from London.* An old mansion, in a state of decay, bad been- 
converted into the fashion and convenience of a modem house : and if 
strangers had nothing to see, the inhabitants had little to desire. The» 
spot was not happily chosen, at the end of the village and the bottom* j 
of the hill : but the aspect of the adjacent grounds was various and;| 
cheerful; the downs commanded a noble prospect, and the longj 
hanging woods in sight of the house could not perhaps have beeaj 
improved by art or expenqe. My father kept in his own hands tbc^f ] 
whole of the estate, and even rented some additional land ; and whafc-j 
soever might be the balance of profit and loss, the farm supplied him 
with amusement and plenty. The produce maintained a number of^ 
men and horses, which were multiplied by the intermixture of domesnCf 
and rural servants ; and in the intervals of labour the favourite teazQ, %i 
handsome set of bays or greys, was harnessed to the coach. Thft, 
cEconomy of the house was regulated by the taste and prudence of* 
Mrs. Gibbon. She prided herself in the elegance of her occasional* 
dinners;" and from the uncleanly avarice of Madame Pavilliard, I wa$: 
suddenly transported to the daily neatness and luxury of an English* 

* The estate and manor of Beriton, otherwise Buriton, were considerable, and were sold 2 
few years ago to Lord StaweU.--Su 
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Our immediate ndghbouiiiood was rare and rustic ; but from 
^rerge of our hills, as far as Chichester and Goodwood, the western 
ict of Sussex was interspersed with noble seats and hospitable 
lies^ with whom we cultivated a friendly, and might have enjoyed 
l^ery frequent, intercourse. As my stay at Buriton was always volun- 
T) I was received and dismissed with smiles ; but the comforts ot 
retirement did not depend on the ordinary pleasures of the country, 
father could never inspire me with his love and knowltdge of 
\. I never handled a gun, I seldom mounted an horse; and 
losophic walks were soon terminated by a shady bench, where 
['Was long detained by the sedentary amusement of reading or medi- 
' ' »n. At home I occupied a pleasant and spacious apartment ; the 
on the same floor was soon considered as my peculiar domain ; 
I might say with truth, that I was never less alone than when by 
elfl My sole complaint, which I piously suppressed, arose from 
kind restraint imposed on the freedom of my time. By the habit 
lif early rising I always secured a sacred portion of the day, and many 
potttered moments were stolen and employed by my studious industry. 
p«t the family hours of breakfast, of dinner, of tea, and of supper, were 
■tgvQar and long : after breakfast Mrs. Gibbon expected my company 
lin her dressin?-room ; after tea my father claimed my conversation 
jand the perusal of the newspapers ; and in the midst of an interesting 
jwork I was often called down to receive the visit of some idle neigh- 
^bous. Their dinners and visits required, in due season, a similar 
iietum; and I dreaded the period of the full moon, which was usually 
^Rserved for our more distant excursions. I could not refuse attending 
my father, in the sununer of 1759, to the races at Stockbridge, Reading, 
and Odiam, where he had entered a horse for the hunter's plate ; and 
I was not displeased with the sight of our Olympic games, the beauty 
of the spot, the fleetness of the horses, and the gay tumult of the 
numerous spectators. As soon as the militia business was agitated, 
many days were tediously consumed in meetings of deputy-lieutenants 
at Petersifield, Alton, and Winchester. In the close of the same year, 
vt\% Sir Simeon (then Mr.) Stewart attempted an unsuccessful contest 
for tie county of Southampton, against Mr. I-egge, Chancellor of the 
Exdicquer : a well-known contest, in which Lo^ Bute's influence was 
first exerted and censured. Our canvas at Portsmouth and Gosport 
l^cd se\^eral days ; but the interruption of my studies was compensated 
in some degree by the spectacle of English manners, and the acquisi- 
tion of some practical knowledge. 

If in a more domestic or more dissipated scene my application was 
soteewhat relaxed, the love of knowledge was inflamed and gratified 
by the command of books ; and 1 compared the poverty of Lausanne 
^the plenty of London. My fathers study at Buriton was stuffed 
'^ mucn trash of the last age, with much high church divinity and 
Pities, which have long since gone to their proper place : yet it con- 
ned some valuable editions of the classics and the fathers, the 
<^icc, as it should seem, of Mr. Law ; and many English publica- 
ns of the times had be«n occasionally added. From this slender 
inning I have gradually formed a numerous and select library, the 
foundation of my works, and the best comfort of my life, both at home 

£ 
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and abroad. On the receipt of the first quarter, a large share of 
allowance was appropriated to my literary wants. I cannot forget 
joy with which I exchanged a bank-note of twenty pounds for 
twenty volumes of the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions ; 
would it have been easy, by any other expenditure of the same sum, 
have procured so large and lasting a fund of rational amusement. 
a time when I most assiduously frequented this school of ancient 
rature, I thus expressed my opinion of a learned and various collectii 
which since the year 1759 has been doubled in magnitude, though 
in merit — " Une de ces societ6s,qui ont mieux immortalis6 Louis X 
qu'un ambition souvent pemicieuse aux hommes, commen9oit deja 
recherches qui r^unissent la justesse de Fesprit, Famenete & Te 
tion : ou Fon voit tant des decouvertes, et quelquefors, ce qui ne 
qu'a peine aux decouvertes, une ignorance modeste et savanteP 
review of my library must be reserved for the period of its maturii 
but in this place I may allow myself to observe, that I am not o 
scious of having ever bought a book from a motive of ostentation, 
every volume, before it was deposited on the shelf, was either read 
sufficiently examined, and that I soon adopted the tolerating maxim 
the elder Pliny, " nullum esse librum tam malum ut non ex aliqi 
parte prodesset." I could not yet find leisure or courage to renew ' 
pursuit of the Greek language, excepting by reading the lessons of 
Old and New Testament every Sunday, when I attended the family 
church. The series of my Latin authors was less strenuously o 
pleted ; but the acquisition, by inheritance or purchase, of the 
editions of Cicero, Quintilian, Livy, Tacitus, Ovid, &c. afforded a 
prospect, which I seldom neglected. I persevered in the usel 
method of abstracts and observations ; and a single example 
suffice, of a note which had almost swelled into a work. The soluti< 
of a passage of Livy (xxxviii. 38,) involved me in the dry and d 
treatises of Greaves, Arbuthnot, Hooper, Bernard, Eisenschmidt, Gi 
novius, La Barr^, Freret, &c. ; and in my French essay (chap. 20,) 
ridiculously send the reader to my own manuscript remarks on 
weights, coins, and measures of the ancients, which were abruptly t 
minated by the militia drum. 

As I am now entering on a more ample field of society and study, 
can only hope to avoid a vain and prolix garrulity, by overlooking ' 
vulgar crowd of my acquaintance, and confining myself to such inl 
mate friends among books and men, as are best entitled to my noti 
by their own merit and reputation, or by the deep impression whi 
they have left on my mind. Yet I will embrace this occasion 
recommending to the young student a practice, which about this ti 
I myself adopted. After glancing my eye over the design and order 
a new book, I suspended the perusal till I had finished the task of se^ 
exainination, till I had revolved, in a solitary walk, all that I knew or 
believed, or had thought on the subject of the whole work, or w 
some particular chapter : I was then qualified to discern how muA 
the author added to my original stock ; and I was sometimes satisfied 
•by the agreement, I was sometimes armed by the opposition of ottf 
ideas. The favourite companions of my leisure were our English 
writers since the Revolution : they breathe the spirit of reason and' 
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y ; and they most seasonably contributed to restore the purity of 
y own language, which had been corrupted by the long use of a 
ign idiom. By the judicious advice of Mr. Mallet, I was directed 
the writings of Swift and Addison ; wit and simplicity are their 
mmon attributes : but the style of Swift is supported by manly 
riginal vigour ; that of Addison is adorned by the female graces of 
.^ance and mildness. The old reproach, that no British altars had 
n raised to the muse of history, was recently disproved by the first 
rformances of Robertson and Hume, the histories of Scotland and 
the Stuarts. I will assume the presumption of saying, that I was 
t unworthy to read them : nor will I disguise my different feelings 
the repeated perusals. The perfect composition, the nervous lan- 
(guage, the well-turned periods of Dr. Robertson, inflamed me to the 
jiraibitious hope that I might one day tread in his footsteps: the calm 
[l^osophy, the careless, inimitable beauties of his friend and rival, 
.often forced me to close the volume with a mixed sensation of delight 
f^and despair. 

I. The design of my first work, the Essay on the Study of Literature, 
I was suggested by a refinement of vanity, the desire of justifying and 
upraising the object of a favourite pursuit. In France, to which my 
\ ideas were confined, the learning and language of Greece and Rome 
.. were neglected by a philosophic age. The guardian of those studies, 
^the Academy of Inscriptions, was degraded to the lowest rank among 
the three royal societies of Paris : the new appellation of Erudits was 
: contemptuously applied to the successors of Lipsius and Casaubon ; 
and I was provoked to hear (see M. d'Alembert Discours preliminaire 
\ I'Encyclopedie) that the exercise of the memory, their sole merit, had 
been superseded by the nobler faculties of the imagination and the 
judgment. I was ambitious of proving by my own example, as well as 
by my precepts, that all the faculties of the mind may be exercised 
and displayed by the study of ancient literature : I began to select 
and adom the various proofs and illustrations which had offered them- 
selves in reading the classics ; and the first pages or chapters of my 
essay were composed before my departure from Lausanne. The hurry 
of the journey, and of the first weeks of my English life, suspended all 
.thoughts of serious application : but my object was ever before my 
„tyes; and no more than ten days, from the first to the eleventh of 
-July, were suffered to elapse after my summer establishment at Buriton. 
t'My essay was finished in about six weeks ; and as soon as a fair copy 
1 had been transcribed by one of the French prisoners at Petersfield, I 
liJooked round for a critic and judge of my first performance. A writer 
: can seldom be content with the doubtful recompence of solitary appro- 
1 bation ; but a youth ignorant of the world, and of himself, must desire 
-^ Wgh his talents in some scales less partial than his own : my con- 
\i^ was natural, my motive laudable, my choice of Dr. Maty judicious 
* and fortunate. By descent and education Dr. Maty, though bom in 
. Hcdland, might be considered as a Frenchman ; but he was fixed in 
London by the practice of physic, and an office in the British Museum. 
His reputation was justly founded on the eighteen volumes of the 
Jmmal Britannigue, which he had supported, almost alone, with 
perseverance and success. This humble though useful labour, which 
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had once been dignified by the genius of Bayle and the learning of 
Clerc, was not disgraced by the taste, the knowledge, and the jud 
of Maty : he exhibits a candid and pleasing view of the state of lit 
ture in England during a period of six years (January 1750 — Decern! 
1755) ; ^^^9 ^^^ different from his angry son, he handles the rod 
criticism with the tenderness and reluctance of a parent. The au ' 
of the Journal Britannique sometimes aspires to the character of 
poet and philosopher : his style is pure and elegant ; and in ' 
virtues, or even in his defects, he may be ranked as one of the 
disciples of the school of Fontenelle. His answer to my first I 
was prompt and polite : after a careful examination he returned 
manuscript, with some animadversion and much applause ; and wb 
I visited London in the ensuing winter, we discussed the design 
execution in several free and familiar conversations. In a short ex 
sion to Buriton I reviewed my essay, according to his friendly advi 
and after suppressing a third, adding a third, and altering a third, 
consummated my first labour by a short preface, which is dated Feb. 
1759. Yet I still shrunk from the press with the terrors of vii 
modesty : the manuscript was safely deposited in my desk ; and as 
attention was engaged by new objects, the delay might have been p! 
longed till I had fulfilled the precept of Horace, " nonumque prem; 
in annum.'' Father Sirmond, a learned Jesuit, was still more rigj 
since he advised a young friend to expect the mature age of fif 
before he gave himself or his writings to the public (Olivet Hist 
I'Acad. Fran9oise, tom. ii. p. 143). The counsel was singular ; but 
is still more singular that it should have been approved by the exa 
of the author. Sirmond was himself fifty-five years of age when I 
published (in 1614) his first work, an edition of*^ Sidonius ApoUinar 
with many valuable annotations : (see his life, before the great editi 
of his works in five volumes folio, Paris, 1696, i Typographic RegiA) 
Two years elapsed in silence : but in the spring of 1761 I yielded 
the authority of a parent, and complied, like a pious son, with the w; 
of my own heart.* My private resolves were influenced by the st 
of Europe. About this time the belligerent powers had made and ao-: 
cepted overtures of peace ; our English plenipotentiaries were named 
to assist at the Congress of Augsburg, which never met : I wished to 
attend them as a gentleman or a secretary; and my father fondlf 

• Journal, March 8, 1758,]— I began my Essai sur I'Etude de la Litterature, and wrote 
ttxc 83 first chapters (excepting the following ones, ii, 12, 13, 18, 19, 30, 21, aa.) before I kE 
Switzerland. 

July II.— I ajfain took in hand my Essay : and in about six weeks finished it. fix)m C» 
J3— 55- (excepting 37. 28. 29, 30, 31, 32, 33. and note to C. 38.) besides a number ot chapteif 
from C. 55. to the end, which are now struck out. 

Feb. II, I759---I wrote the chapters of my Essay, 97, a8, 29, 30, 31. the note to C 38. ^ 
the first part of the preface. 

April 23, 1761.— Being at length, by my father's advice, determined to publish my Essay, I 
revised it with great care, made many alterations, struck out a considerable part, and wrote thi 
chapters from 57-— 78, which I was obliged myself to copy out fair. 

June 10, 1761. —Finding the printing of my book proceeded but slowly, I went up to towjit 
wheie I found the whole was finished. I eave Becket orders for the presents : 20 for Lausanne J 
copies for the Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Carnarvon, Lords Waldegrave, Litchfield. Bathi 
Granville, Bute, Shelboum, Chesterfield. Hardwicke, Lady Hervey, Sir Joseph Yorke, Sir 
Matthew Featherstone, M. M. Mallet, Maty, Scott, Wray, Lord Egremont. M. dc Bussf, 
Mademoiselle la Duchesse d'Aguillon, and M. le Comte de Caylus ; great part of these w«« 
oniy my father's or Mallet's acquaintanc*. 
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that the proof of some literary talents might introdace me to 
c notice, and second the recommendations of my friends. After 
revisal I consulted with Mr. Mallet and Dr. Maty, who approved 
design and promoted the execution. Mr. Mallet, after hearing me 
' my manuscript, received it from my hands, and delivered it into 
of Becket, with whom he made an agreement in my name ; an 
agreement : I required only a certain number of copies ; and, 
ut transferring my property, I devolved on the bookseller the 
and profits of the edition. Dr. Maty undertook, in my absence, 
correct the sheets : he inserted, without my knowledge, an elegant 
~ flattering epistle to the author ; which is composed, however, with 
much art, that, in case of a defeat, his favourable report might have 
ascribed to the indulgence of a friend for the rash attempt of a 
English gentleman. The work was printed and published, 
or the title of Essai sur TEtude de la Litterature, ik Londres, chez 
Becket et P. A. de Hondt, 1 761, in a small volume in duodecimo : 
dedication to my father, a proper and pious address, was composed 
twenty-eighth of May : Dr. Mat/s letter is dated June 16 ; and I 
ived Uie first copy (June 23) at Alresford, two days before I marched 
llridithe Hampshire militia. Some weeks afterwards, on the same 
ground, I presented my book to the late Duke of York, who breakfasted 
^ Colonel Pitt's tent. By my father s direction, and Mallet's advice, 

ey hterary gifts were distributed to several eminent characters in 
land and France ; two books were sent to the Count de Caylus, 
^nd the Duchesse d^Aiguillon, at Paris : I had reserved twenty copies 
aor my friends at Lausanne, as the first fruits of my education, and a 
[gratefiil token of my remembrance : and on all these persons I levied 
[an unavoidable tax of civility and compliment. It is not surprising 
I that a work, of which the style and sentiments were so totally foreign, 
l^iould have been more successful abroad than at home. I was de- 
lighted by the copious extracts, the warm commendations, and the 
I flattering predictions of the Journals of France and Holland : and the 
; next year (1762) a new edition (1 believe at Geneva) extended the fame, 
or at least the circulation, of the work. In England it was received 
vith cold indifference, little read, and speedily forgotten : a small im- 
\ pression ^as slowly dispersed ; the bookseller murmured, and the 
author (had his feelings been more exquisite) might have wept over the 
; blunders and baldness of the EngUsh translation. The publication of 
my History fifteen years afterwsmis revived the memory of my first 
I performance, and the Essay was eagerly sought in the shops. But I 
I refused the permission which Becket solicited of reprinting it : the 
public curiosity was imperfectly satisfied by a pirated copy of the 
booksellers of Dublin ; and when a copy of the original edition has 
^*en discovered in a sale, the primitive value of half-a-crown has 
^3sen to the fanciful price of a guinea or thirty shillings. 

I have expatiated on the petty circumstances and period of my first 
publication, a memorable aera in the life of a student, when he ventures 
to reveal the measure of his mind : his hopes and fears are multiplied 
I oy the idea of self-importance, and he believes for a while that the 
eyes of manldnd are fixed on his person and performance. Whatever 
noay be my present reputation, it no longer rests on the merit of this 
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first essay ; and at the end of twenty-eigbt years I may appreciate 
juvenile work with the impartiality, and almost with the indifference 
a stranger. In his answer to Lady Her\*ey, the Count de Caylus 
mires, or affects to admire, " les h\Tes sans nombre que Mr. Gibl 
lus et tres bien lus." But, alas ! my stock of erudition at that time ^ 
scanty and superficial ; and if I allow myself the liberty of naming 
Greek masters, my genuine and personal acquaintance was confine 
the Latin classics. The most serious defect of my Essay is a kin( 
obscurity and abruptness which al^-ays fatigues, and may often eluc 
the attention of the reader. Instead of a precise and proper definit' 
of the title itself, the sense of the word Utterature is loosely a 
variously applied : a number of remarks and examples, historic 
critical, philosophical, are heaped on each other without method 
connection ; and if we except some introductory pages, all the rei 
ing chapters might indifferently be reversed or transposed, 
obscure passages is often affected, brevis esse laboro, obscurusfio; 
desire of expressing perhaps a common idea with sententious 
oracular brevity : alas I how fatal has been the imitation of Mont 
quieu ! But this obscurity sometimes proceeds from a mixture of li^ 
and darkness in the author's mind ; from a partial ray which stril 
upon an angle, instead of spreading itself over the surface of an obj( 
After this fair confession I shall presume to say, that the Essay dc 
credit to a young writer of two and twenty years of age, who had re 
with taste, who thinks with freedom, and who writes in a foreign la 
guage with spirit and elegance. The defence of the early History i 
Rome and the new Chronology of Sir Isaac Newton form a speciotf 
argument. The patriotic and political design of the Georgics f 
happily conceived ; and any probable conjecture, which tends to rais 
the dignity of the poet and the poem, deserves to be adopted, withot 
a rigid scrutiny. Some dawnings of a philosophic spirit enlighten th 
general remarks on the study of history and of man. I am not dis^l 
pleased with the inquiry into the origin and nature of the gods of poly' I 
theism, which might deserve the illustration of a riper judgment. Upoo 
the whole, I may apply to the first labour of my pen the speech of a 
far superior artist, when he surveyed the first productions of his pencil 
After viewing some portraits which he had painted in his youth, mf 
friend Sir Joshua Reynolds acknowledged to me, that he was ratbfl| 
humbled than flattered by the comparison with his present works ; ana 
that after so much time and study, he had conceived his improvemeot 
to be much greater than he found it to have been. „ 

At Lausanne I composed the first chapters of my Essay in Frenc|, 
the familiar language of my conversation and studies, in which t 
was easier for me to write than in my mother tongue. Afler my returo 
to England I continued the same practice, without any affectation, of 
design of repudiating (as Dr. Bentley would say) my vernacular idioiB* 
But I should have escaped some Anti-gallican clamour, had I be^ 
content with the more natural character of an English author. 1 shon" 
have been more consistent had I rejected Mallet's advice, of prefixing 
an English dedication to a French book ; a confusion of tongues that 
seemed to accuse the ignorance of my patron. The use of a foreign 
dialect might be excused by the hope of being employe! as a negociator, 
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the desire of being generally understood on the continent ; but my 
le motive was doubtless the ambition of new and singular fame, an 
Englishman claiming a place among the writers of France. The latin 
Jongue had been consecrated by the service of the church, it was re- 
fined by the imitation of the ancients ; and in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries the scholars of Europe enjoyed the advantage, which 
they have gradually resigned, of conversing and writing in a conmion 
^d learned idiom. As that idiom was no longer in any country the 
irulgar speech, they all stood on a level with each other ; yet a citizen 
©f old Rome might have smiled at the best Latinity of the Germans 
and Britons ; and we may learn from the Ciceronianus of Erasmus, how 
diflScult it was found to steer a middle course between pedantry and 
barbarism. The Romans themselves had sometimes attempted a more 
perilous task, of writing in a living language, and appealing to the taste 
and judgjnent of the natives. The vanity of TuUy was doubly inte- 
rested in'the Greek memoirs of his own consulship ; and if he modestly 
supposes that some Latinisms might be detected in his style, he is con- 
sent of his own skill in the art of Isocrates and Aristotle ; and he 
requests his friend Atticus to disperse the copies of his work at Athens, 
and in the other cities of Greece, (Ad Atticum, i. 19. ii. i.) But it must 
not be forgotten, that from infancy to manhood Cicero and his con- 
temporaries had read and declaimed, and composed with equal dili- 
gence in both languages ; and that he was not allowed to frequent a 
Latin school till he had imbibed the lessons of the Greek grammarians 
and rhetoricians. In modern tinies, the language of France has been 
diffused by the merit of her writers, the social manners of the natives, 
the influence of the monarchy, and the exile of the protestants. 
Several foreigners have seized the opportunity of speaking to Europe 
in this common dialect, and Germany may plead the authority of 
Leibnitz and Frederick, of the first of her philosophers, and the greatest 
of her kings. The just pride and laudable prejudice of England has 
restrained this communication of idioms ; and of all the nations on 
this side of the Alps, my countrymen are the least practised, and least 
perfect in the exercise of the French tongue. By Sir William Temple 
and Lord Chesterfield it was only used on occasions of civility and 
business, and their printed letters will not be quoted as models of com- 
position. Lord Bolingbroke may have published in French a sketch 
of his Reflections on Exile : but his reputation now reposes on the 
address of Voltaire, " Docte sermones utriusque linguae ; " and by his 
English dedication to Queen Caroline, and his Essay on Epic Poetry, 
it should seem that Voltaire himself wished to deserve a return of the 
same compliment. The exception of Count Hacmilton cannot fairly be 
urged ; though an Irishman by birth, he was edutated in France from 
his childhood. Yet I am surprised that a long residence in England, 
and the habits of domestic conversation, did not , affect the ease and 
purity of his inimitable style ; and I regret the»omissionof his English 
verses, which might have afforded an amusing object of comparison. 
I might therefore assume the primus ego in patriam^ &^c,j but with 
^hat success I have explored this untrodden path must be left to the 
decision of my French readers. Dr. Maty, who might himself be ques- 
tioned as a foreigner, has secured his retreat at my expense. " Je ne 
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crois pas que vous vous piquiez d'etre moins facile \, reconnoitre 
un Anglois que LucuUus pour un Romain." My friends at Paris 
been more indulgent, they received me as a countryman, or at least] 
a provincial ; but they were friends and Parisians.* The defects wl ' 
Maty insinuates, ^* Ces traits saillans, ces figures hardies, ce sacrii 
de la r^gle llu sentiment, et de la cadence 'k la force,'' are the faults! 
the youth, rather than of the stranger : and after the long and laboi 
exercise of my own language, I am conscious that my French style 1 
been ripened and improved. 

I have already hinted, that the publication of my essay was dekj 
till I had embraced the military profession. I shall now amuse 1113 
with the recollection of an active scene, which bears no affinity to 
other period of my studious and social life. 

In the outset of a glorious war, the English people had been defende 
by the aid of German mercenaries. A national militia has been 
cry of every patriot since the Revolution ; and this measure, both 
parliament and in the field, was supported by the country gentlei 
or Tories, who insensibly transferred their loyalty to the house 
Hanover : in the language of Mr. Burke, they have changed the id( 
but they have preserved the idolatry. In the act of oflfering < 
names and receiving our commissions, as major and captain in 
Hampshire regiment, (June 12, 1759,) we had not supposed that 
should be dragged away, my father from his farm, myself from 
books, and condemned, during two years and a half, (May 10, 17C 
December 23, 1762,) to a wandering life of military servitude. Buti 
weekly or monthly exercise of thirty thousand provincials would hat 
left them useless and ridiculous ; and after the pretence of an invasic 
had vanished, the popularity of Mr. Pitt gave a sanction to the illeg 
step of keeping them till the end of the war under arms, in constai 
pay and duty, and at a distance from their respective homes. Wh« 
the King's order for our embodying came down, it was too late 
retreat, and too soon to repent. The South battalion of the Hamj 
shire militia was a small independent corps of four hundred r-* 
seventy-six, officers and men, commanded by lieutenant-colonel 
Thomas Worsley, who, after a prolix and passionate contest, deliver 
us from the tyranny of the lord lieutenant, the Duke of Bolton. J 
proper station, as first captain, was at the head of my own, and afl« 
wards of the grenadier, company ; but in the absence, or even in tl 
presence, of the two field officers, I was entrusted by my friend ai 
my father with the effective labour of dictating the orders, and exe 
cising the battalion. With the help of an original journal, I coir 
write the history of my bloodless and inglorious campaigns ; but 
these events have lost much of their importance in my own eyes, they 
shall be dispatched in a few words. From Winchester, the first place 
of assembly, (June 4, 1760,) we were removed, at our own request, for 
the benefit of a foreign education. By the arbitrary, and often capn- 
cious, orders of the War-office, the battalion successively marched to 

* The copious extracts which were given in the youmal Etranger\yf Mr. Suard, ajadi- 
aous critic, must satisfy both the author and the public. I may here observe, that I nave 
never seen in any literary review a tolerable account of my History. The manufacture of 
journals, at least on the continent, is miserably debased. 
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pleasant and hospitable Blandford (June 17) ; to Hilsea barracks^ 
of disease and discord (Sept. i) ; to Cranbrook in the weald of 
(Dec ii) ; to the sea>coast of Dover ^Dec 27) ; to Winchester 
I (June 25, 1 761) ; to the populous and disorderly town of Devizes 
23) ; to Salisbury (Feb. 28, 1762) ; to our beloved Blandford a 
time (March 9); and finsdly) to the fashionable resort of 
ipton (Jiine 2) ; where the colours were fixed till our final dis- 
ition (Dec 23). On the beach at Dover we had exercised in sight 
the Gallic shores. But the most splendid and useful scene of our 
was a four months* encampment on Winchester Down, under the 
id of the Earl of Effingham. Our army consisted of the 
/-fourth regiment of foot and six militia corps. The consciousness 
hf our defects was stimulated by friendly emulation. We improved 
far time and opportunities in morning and evening field-days ; and 
pitiie general reviews the South Hampshire were rather a credit than 
irdi^race to the line. In our subsequent quarters of the Devizes and 
ibndford, we advanced with a quick step in our military studies ; the 
Ikllot of the ensuing summer renewed our vigour and youth ; and had 
fte militia subsisted another year, we might have contested the prize 
Irith the most perfect of our brethren. 

The loss of so many busy and idle hours was not compensated by 
any d^ant pleasure ; and my temper was insensibly soured by the 
axaety of our rustic officers. In every state there exists, however, a 
balance of good and evil. The habits of a sedentary life were usefully 
hroken by Sie duties of an active profession : in the healthful exercise 
<tf the field I hunted with a battalion, instead of a pack ; and at that 
time I was ready, at any hour of the day or night, to fly from (quarters 
to London, from London to quarters, on the slightest call of private or 
Rgimental business. But my principal obligation to the militia, was 
the making me an Englishman, and a soldier. After my foreign 
education, with my reserved temper, I should long have continued a 
stranger in my native country, had I not been shaken in this various 
scoie of new faces and new friends : had not experience forced me to 
fed the characters of our leading men, the state of parties, the fonns 
<rf office, and the operation of our civil and military system. In this 
peaceful service I imbibed the rudiments of the language, and science 
of tactics, which opened a new field of study and observation. I dili- 
gently read, and meditated, the Mcmoires Militaires of Quintus Icilius, 
S; Guichardt,) the only writer who has united the merits of a pro- 
or and a veteran. The discipline and evolutions of a modern bat- 
^s&fSBk gave me a dearer notion of the phalanx and the legion ; and 
tlie captain of the Hampshire grenadiers (the reader may smile) has 
not been useless to the historian of the Roman empire. 

A youth of any spirit is fired even by the play of arms, and in the 
fiwt sallies of my enthusiasm I had seriously attempted to embrace the 
regular profession of a soldier. But this military fever was cooled by 
^ enjoyment of our mimic Beliona, who soon unveiled to my eyes her 
naked deformity. How often did I sigh for my proper station in society 
and letters. How often (a proud comparison) did I repeat the com- 
plaint of Cicero in the command of a provincial army : ** Clitdlae bovi 
sunt impositse. Est incredibile quam me negotii tsedeat. Non habet 
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satis magnum campum ille tibi non ignotus cursus animi; et indu2 
meae praeclara opera cessat. Lucem, libros, urbem. domum, 
desidero. Sed feram, ut potero ; sit modo annuum. Si prorogat 
actum est.*' — Epist. ad Atticum, lib. v. 15. From a service with< 
danger I might mdeed have retired without disgrace ; but as often 
I hinted a wish of resigning, my fetters were riveted by the frien< 
intreaties of the colonel, the parental authority of the major, and 
own regard for the honour and welfare of the battalion. When I 
that my personal escape was impracticable, I bowed my neck to 
yoke : my servitude was protracted far beyond the annual patience 
Cicero ; and it was not till after the preliminaries of peace that 
received my discharge, from the act of government which diseml 
the militia.* 

When I complain of the loss of time, justice to myself and to 
militia must throw the greatest part of that reproach on the first sevc 
or eight months, while I was obliged to learn as well as to teach, 
dissipation of Blandford, and the disputes of Portsmouth, consuni< 
the hours which were not employed in the field ; and amid the pern 
petual hurry of an inn, a barrack, or a guard-room, all literary id< 
were banished from my mind. After this long fast, the longest whi< 
I have ever known, I once more tasted at Dover the pleasures 

* Journal, 1761, Jan. xx.l — In these seven or eight months of a most disagreeably actinti 
life, I have had no studies to set down ; indeed, I hardly took a book in my hand the whole time, 
The first two months at Blandford, I might have done something ; but the novelty of the things 
of which for some time I was so fond as to think of going into the army, our neld-da3rs, our 
dinners abroad, and the drinking and late hours we got into, prevented any serious reflectioaf. 
From the day we marched from Blandford I had hardly a moment I could call my own, almort 
continually in motion ; if I was fixed for a day, it was in the guard-room, a barrack, or vn 
inn. Our disputes consumed the little time I had left. Every letter, every memorial re* 
lative to them fell to my share ; and our evening conferences were used to hear all the moni> 
ing hours strike. At last I got to Dover, and Sir Thomas left us for two months. The 
charm was over, I was sick of so hateful a service ; I was settled in a comparatively qukt 
situation. Once more I began to taste the pleasure of thinking. 

Recollecting some thoughts I had formerly had in relation to the system of Paganisnw 
which I intended to make use of in my Essay, I resolved to read Tully de Natura Deorum. 
and finished it in about a month. I lost some time before I could recover my habit ol 
application. 

Oct 23.] — Our first design was to march through Marlborough; but finding on inqniry 
that it was a bad road, and a great way about, we resolved to push for Devizes in one day, 
though nearly thirty miles. We accordingly arrived there about three o'clock in the after* 
noon. ' 

Nov. 2.]— I have veiy little to say for this and the following month. Nothing could be 
more uniform than the life I led there. The little civility of the neighbouring gentlemen 
gave us no opportunity of dining out ; the time of year did not tempt us to any excursions 
round the coutry ; and at first my indolence, and afterwards a violent cold, prevented my 
going over to Bath. I believe in the two monthsl never dined or lay from quarters. I can 
therefore only set down what I did in the literary way. Designing to recover my Greok, 
which I had somewhat neglected, I set myself to read Homer, and finished the four first 
books of the Iliad, with Pope's translation and notes : at the same time, to understand the 
geography of the Iliad, and particularly the catalogue, I read books 8, 9, 10, la, 13, and 14 
of Strabo, in Casaubon's Latm translation : I likewise read Hume's History of England to the 
Reign of Henry the Seventh, just published, ingenious but superficial; and the Joumalsda 
S^vans for Aug., Sept., and Oct. 1761, with the Bibliothegue des Sciences^ &c. from July to 
Oct. Both these Journals speak very handsomely of my book. 

December 25, 1761.] — ^When, upon finishing the year, I take a review of what I have done, 
I am not dissatisfied with what I did in it, upon making proper allowances. On the one hand. 
I could begin nothing before the middle of January Tne Deal duty lost me part of February ; 
although I was at home part of March, and all April, yet electioneering is no friend to the 
Muses. May, indeed, tnough dissipated by our sea parties, was pretty quiet ; but June was 
absolutely lost, upon the march, at Alton, and settling ourselves in camp. The four suc- 
ceeding months in camp allowed me little leisure and less quiet- November and December 
were indeed as mudh my own as any time can be whilst I remain in the militia ; but still it is» 
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ling and thinking ; and the hungry appetite with which I opened a 

lume of TuUy's philosophical works is still present to my memory. 

last review of my Essay before its publication, had prompted me 

investigate the nature of the gods; my inquiries led me to the 

norie Critique du ManichMsme of Beausobre, who discusses many 

liest, not a life for a man of letters. However, in this tumultuous year, (besides smaller things 
ich I have set down,) I read four books of Homer in Greek, six of Strabo in Latin, Cicero 
Natur4 Dcorum, and the great philosophical and theolo^oU work of M . de Beausobre : I 
«e in tbe same time a long dissertation on the succession of Naples ; reviewed, fitted 
the press, and augmented above a fourth, my Essai sur 1* Etude dela Litterature. 
In die six weeks I passed at Beriton, as I never stirred from it, every day was like the 
n»er. I had neither visits, hunting, or walking. My only resources were myself, my books, 
and &auiy conversations. - But to me these were great resources. 

April 34, 176a. ]— I waited upon Colonel Harvey in the morning, to get him to apply for me 

tlO be fari^de major to Lord Effingham, as a post I should be very fond of, and tor which I 

«m not unfit. Harvey received me with great good-nature and candour, told me he was both 

'vSling and able to serve me : that indeed he had already applied to Lord Effineham for 

*••*•*, one of his own officers, and though there would be more than one brigade major, 

ptt did not think he could properly recommend two ; but that if I could get some other person 

Id break the ice, he would second it, and believed he should succeed : should that fail, as 

***** was in bad circiunstances, he believed he could make a compromise with him (this 

vas my desire^ to let me do the duty without oay. I went from him to the Mallets, who pro- 

ansed to get Sir C^harles Hovrard to speak to Lord Effingham. 

August as.] — I vrent with Ballard to the French church, where I heard a most indifferent 
sermon preached by M. * * * * *. A very bad style, a worse pronunciation and action, and 
a very great vacuity of ideas, composed this excellent performance. Upon the whole, which 
g pr efe r a ble, the philosophic method of the English, or the rhetoric of the French preachers t 
The fbrst (though less glorious) is certainly safer for the preacher. It is difficult for a man to 
make binvself ridiculous, who proposes only to deliverplain sense on a subject he has thoroughly 
itadied. But the instant he discovers the least pretentions towards the sublime, or the pathetic, 
dMre is no medium ; we must either admire or laugh : and there are so many various talents re- 
quisite to form the character of an orator, that it is more than probable we shall laugh. As 
to the advantage of the hearer, which ought to be the great consideration, the dilemma is 
mtdi greater. Excepting in some particular cases, where we are blinded by popular pre> 
jodices, we are in generalso well acquainted with our duty, that it is almost superfluous to 
convince us of it. It is the heart, and not the head, that holds out ; and it is certainly pos- 
able, by a moving eloquence, to rouse the sleeping sentiments of that heart, and incite it to 
acts of virtue. Lnluckily it is not so much acts, as habits of virtue, we should have in view ; 
and the preacher who is inculcating, with the eloquence of a Bourdaloue, the necessity of a 
virtuous Ufe, will dismiss his assembly full of emotions, which a variety of other obiects, the 
ooklness (^our northern constitutions, and no immediate opportunity of exerting their good 
resolutions, will dissipate in a few moments. 

Aug. 34.]— The same reason that carried so many people to the assembly to-night, was what 
kept me away ; I mean the dancing. 

sS.] — To-day Sir Thomas came to us to dinner. The Spa has done him a great deal of good, 
for he k>oks another man. Pleased to see him, we kept bumperiring till after roll-caUing ; 
Sr Thomas assuring us, every Iresh bottle, how infinitely soberer he was grown. 

a^.]— I felt the usual consequences of Sir Thomas's company, and lost a morning, because I 
had VA the day before. However, having finished Voltaire, 1 returned to Le Clerc (I mean 
fer die amusement of my leisure hours) ; and laid aside foe some time his Biblwtktqut 
VtdvtrulUy to look into the BibHeikemu CMsi*, which is by far the better work. 

Sept. 33. >— Colonel Wilkes, of the Buckinghamshire militia, dined with us and renewed 
Ae acqnamtance Sir Thomas and myself had oegun with him at Reading. I scarcely ever 
WA with a better companion : he has inexhaustible spirits, infinite wit and humour, and a 
great deal of knowledge. He told us himself, that in this time of public dissension he was 
vesolv«l to make his fortune. Upon this principle he has connected himself closely with Lord 
Tcaple and Mr. Pitt, commenced a public adversary to Lord Bute, whom he abuses weekly 
ia the North Briton, azKi other political papers in which he is concerned. This proved a very 
delauched day : we drank a good deal both after dinner and supper ; and when at last Wilkes 
had retired. Sir Thomas and some others (of whom I was not one) broke into his room, and 
aadc him drink a bottle of claret in bed. 

Oct. <.l~The review, which lasted about three hours, concluded, as Usual, with marching 
W Lora Effingham, by grand divisions. Upon the whole, considering the camn had done 
both the Win^ester and the (^osport duties all the summer, they behaved very well, and made 
a fine appearance. As they marched by, I had my usual curiosity to count their files. The 
foDowmg is my field return : I think it a curiosity ; I am sure it is more exact than is com- 
Bttty made to a reviewing general. 
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deep questions of Pagan and Christian theology : and from this ri< 
treasury of facts and opinions, I deduced my own consequence 
beyond the holy circle of the author. After this recovery I nevi 
relapsed into indolence ; and my example might prove, that in the 1' 
most averse to study, some hours may be stolen, some minutes may 



Number of Files. Number of Men. Establishment- 



Berkthire^ 
W. Essex t 
S. GlSster, 
N. Gl&ster, \ 
Lancashire, { 
Wiltshire, { 



Grenadiers, 19 

Battalion, 7a 

Grenadiers, 15 

Battalion, 80 

Grenadiers, 20 

Battalion, 84 

Grenadiers, 13 

Battalion, 52 

Grenadiers, 20 

Batulion, 88 

Grenadiers, 24 

Battalion, xao 



Total, 607 



273 
285 
313 
X9S 
324 
432 

182 X 



560 
480 
600 

360 
800 
800 

3600 



N.B. The Gosport detachment from the Lancashire consisted of two hundred and fiftf 
men. The Buckinghamshire took the Winchester duty that dav. 

So that this camp in England, supposed complete, with only one detachment, had under 
arms, on the day of the grand review, little more than half their establishment. This amazing 
deficiency (though exemplified in every regiment I have seen) is an extraordinary military 
uhoenomenon : what must it be upon foreign service ? I doubt whether a nominal army of an 
nundred thousand men often brings fifty into the field. 

Upon our return to Southampton in the evening, we found Sir Thomas Worsley. 

October 21.) — One of those impulses, which it is neither very- easy nor very necessarv to 
withstand, drew me from Lonp^inus to a very different subject, the Greek Calendar. Last 
night, when in bed, I was thmking of a dissertation of M. de la Nauze upon the Roman 
calendar, which I read last year. This led me to consider what was the Greek, and finding 
myself very ignorant of it, I determined to read a short, but very excellent abstract of Mr. 
Dodwell's book de Cyclis, by the famous Dr. Halley. It is only twenty-five pages ; but as 
I meditated it thoroughly, and verified all the calculations, it was a very good momingfs woric 

Oct. 28.] — I looked over a new Greek Lexicon which I have just received from London. It 
is that of Robert Constantine, Lugdon. 1637. It is a very large volume in folio, in two 
parts, comprising in the whole 178J pages. After the great Thesaurus, this is esteemed the 
best Greek Lexicon. It seems to be so. Of a variety of words for which I looked, I always 
found an exact definition ; the various senses well distinguished, and properly support^!, by 
the best authorities. However, I still prefer the radical method of Scapula to this alpha- 
betical one. 

Dec. II.]— I have already given an idea of the Gosport duty; I shall only add a trait whidi 
characterizes admirably our unthinking sailors. At a time when they knew that they should 
infallibly be discharged in a few weeks, numbers, who had considerable wages due to them, 
were continually jumping over the walls, and risquing the losing of it for a few hours' amuse- 
ment at Portsmouth. 

17,]— We found old Captain Meard at Alresford, with the second division of the fourteentL 
He and all his officers supped with us, and made the evening rather a drunken one. 

18.]— About the same hour our two corps paraded to march off. TTiey, an old corps of 
regulars, who had been two years quiet in Dover castle. We, part of a young body of militia, 
two-thirds of our men recruits, of four months' standing, two of which they had passed upon 
very disagreeable duty. Every advantage was on their side, and yet our superiority, both 
as to appearance and discipline, was so striking, that the most prejudiced regular could not 
have hesitated a moment. At the end of the town our two companies separated ; my father's 
struck off for Petersfield, whilst I continued my rout to Alton ; into which place I marched 
my company about noon ; two years six months and fifteen days after my first leaving it I 

Save the men some beer at roll-calling, which they received with great cheerfulness and 
^ ecency. I dined and lay at Harrison's, where I was received with that old-fkshioned breed- 
ing, which is at once so honourable and so troublesome. 

« 23.] -Our two companies were disembodied; mine at Alton, and my father's at Buriton. 
Smith marched them over from Petersfield : they fired three vollies, lodged the major's 
colours, delivered up their arms, received their money, partook of a dinner at the major's 
expence, and then separated with great cheerfulness and regularity. Thus ended the militia; 
I may say ended, since our annual assemblies in May are so very precarious, and can be of 
so little use. However, our Serjeants and drums are still kept up, and quartered at the 
rendezvous of their company, and the adjutant remains at Southampton in full pay. 
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IDatched. Amidst the tumult of Winchester camp I sometimes thought 
kpd read in my tent ; in the more settled Quarters of the Devizes, 
KaiKlford, and Southampton, I always secured a separate lodging, and 
file necessary books; and in the sunmier of 1762, while the new 
JHiflitia was raising, I enjoyed at Buriton two or three months of literary 
pcpose*. In forming a new plan of study, I hesitated between the 
^mathematics and the Greek language ; both of which I had neglected 
since my return from Lausanne. I consulted a learned and friendly 
iBkathematician, Mr. George Scott, a pupil of de Moivre; and his 
snap of a country which I have never explored, may perhaps be more 
serviceable to others. As soon as I had given the preference to 
Greek, the example of Scaliger and my own reason determined me 
on the choice of Homer, the father of poetrv, and the Bible of the 
ancients : but Scaliger ran through the Iliad in one and twenty days ; 
and 1 was not dissatisfied with my own diligence for performing the 
same labour in an equal number of weeks. After the first difficulties 
were surmounted, the langus^ of nature and harmony soon became 
easy and familiar, and each d^.y I sailed upon the ocean with a 
iHisker gale and a more steady course. 

As diis was an extraordinary scene of life, in which I was engaged above three years and 
abaSf firoai the date of my commission, and above two years and a half from the time of our 
cmbodyias, I cannot ulce my leave of it without some fevl^feflections. When I ennffed in 
k^ I was totally ignorant of its nature and consequences. I offered, because my fatner did, 
wohoat ever imagining that we should be called out, till it was too late to retreat with 
hDnaar. Indeed, I believe it happens throughout, that our most important actions have beea 
cfiea determined bv chance, cannce, or some very inadequate motive. After our embodyinjg, 
aany things contributed to nujce me support it with great impatience. Our continual dis- 
pntes with the duke of Bolton ; our unsettled way of lite, which hardly allowed me books or 
leisaie for study : and more than all, the disagreeable society in which I was forced to live. 

After mentioaing my sufferings, I must say something of what I found agreeable. Now it 
is over, I can make the separation much better than I could at the time. i. The unsettled 
way of life itself had its advantages. The exercise and change of air and of objects amused 
me, at the same time that it fortinied my health, a. A new field of knowledge and amusement 
opened itself to me : that of military affairs, which, both in my studies and travels, will give 




that 

r« 

appointed ; and, fiom the progress our recruits had already made, we could promise ourselves 
that we should be one of the best militia corps by next summer ; a circumstance that would 
have been the more agreeable to me, as I am now established the real acting mayor of the 
l&ttalioa. But what I value most, is the knowledee it has given me of mankind in general, 
aad nf my own country in particular. The general system of our government, the methods 
of our several offices^ the aepartments and powers oi their respective officers, our provincial 
and municipal adminislration. the views of our severad parties, the characters, connections, 
and influence of our principal people, have been impressed on my mind, not by vain theory, 
hot by the indelible lessons of action and experience. I have made a number of valuable 
aoqnamtance, and am myself much better known, than (with my reserved character) I should 
have been in ten years^ passing regularly my summers at Buriton, and mv winters in London. 
So that the sum of all is, that I am glad the militia has been, and elad that it is no more. 

* Journal, May 8, irfo.]— This was my birth-day, on which 1 entered into the twenty- 
sixth year of my age. lliis gave me occasion to look a little into myself, and consider impar> 
Tially my good and bad qualities. It appeared to me, upon this inquiry, that mv character 
"Was virtuous, incapable of a base action, and formed for generous ones : but tnat it was 
proud, violent, and disagreeable in society. These qualities I must endeavmir to cultivate, 
extirpate, or restrain, according to their different tendency. Wit I have none. My invagi> 
nation is rather strong than pleasing. My memory both capacious and retentive. The 
dining qualities of my understanding are extensiveness and penetration ; but I want both 
qnckness and exactness. As to my situation in life, though I may sometimes repine at it, it 
pohaps is the best adapted to my character. I can command all the conveniences of life, 
aad 1 can aMnn»nd too that independence, ((hat first earthly blessing,) which is hardly to 
be net with in a higher or lower fortune. When I talk of my situation, I must exclude that 
te«i»nury one. of being in the militia. Though I go through it with spirit and application, 
it is both nnfit for, and unworthy of me. 
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'£v V Avtfioe irpfjfftv iiienv ctrrtov, <i^^s ^e KVfia 

Xrupri TTop^riptov ftf yoX* taxe, vtioQ iovffijc* 

*H. S* IQuv Kara KVfia duiirpr}<r(rov<ra KsXtitOa,* Ilias^ A. 4Sl*-3 

In the study of a poet who has since become the most intimate of 
friends, I successively applied many passages and fragments of Gn 
writers ; and among these I shall notice a life of Homer, in the Opost 
Mythologica of Gale, several books of the geography of Strabo, ai 
the entire treatise of Longinus, which, from the title and the style, 
equally worthy of the epithet of sublime. My grammatical skill vn 
improved, my vocabulary was enlarged ; and in the militia I acquire^ 
a just and indelible knowledge of the first of languages. On eve*^ 
march, in every journey, Horace was always in my pocket, and oftett 
in my hand : but I should not mention his two critical epistles, t$ 
amusement of a morning, had they not been accompanied by tlAS 
elaborate commentary of Dr. Hurd, now Bishop of Worcester. Op 
the interesting subjects of composition and imitation of epic an^ 
dramatic poetry, I presumed to think for myself; and thirty close*^ 
written pages in folio could scarcely comprise my full and free dii^ 
cussion of the sense of the master and the pedantry of the servant. 

After his oracle Dr. Johnson, my friend Sir Joshua Reynolds denial 
all original genius, any natural propensity of the mind to one art or 
science rather than another. Without engaging in a metaphysical dr 
rather verbal dispute, I know, by experience, that from my early youtli 
I aspired to the character of an historian. While I served in the 
militia, before and after the publication of my essay, this idea ripened 
in my mind ; nor can I paint in more lively colours the feelings of the 
moment, than by transcribing some passages, under their respective 
dates, from a journal which 1 kept at that time. 

Beriton, April 14, 1761. (In a short excursion from Dover.) — | 
" Having thought of several subjects for an historical composition, 1 1 
chose the expedition of Charles VIII. of France into Italy. I read ! 
two memoirs of Mr. de Foncemagne in the Academy of Inscriptions I 
(tom. xvii. p. 539 — 607.), and abstracted them. I likewise finished thfe | 
day a dissertation, in which 1 examine the right of Charles VIII. to ! 
the crown of Naples, and the rival claims of the House of Anjou and ' 
Arragon : it consists of ten folio pages, besides large notes." 

Beriton, August i^, 1761. (In a week's excursion from Winchester '■ 
camp.) — " After having long revolved subjects for my intended historical ^ 
essay, I renounced my first thought of the expedition of Charles VIIL i 
as too remote from us, and rather an introduction to great events, tliab \ 
great and important in itself. I successively chose and rejected tnc 
crusade of Richard the First, the barons' wars against John and HeAn 
the Third, the History of Edward the Black Pnnce, the lives and C6ffl 
parisons of Henry V. and the Emperor Titus, the life of Sir Ph^ 
Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Montrose. At length I have fia^^* 
on Sir Walter Raleigh for my hero. His eventful story is varied ! 
the characters of the soldier and sailor, the courtier and historian ; zs^ 



• — — Fair wind, and blowing fresh, 
Apollo sent them ; quick they rear'd the mast, 
Then spread th'unsullied canvas to the gale, 



And the wind fill'd it. Roar'd the sable flo«d 
Around the bark, that ever as she went 
Dash'd wide the brine, and scudded swift away, 

Cowpsk's Homer^'^ 
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may afibrd such a fund of materials as I desire, which have not yet 

properly manufactured. At present I cannot attempt the execution 

this work. Free leisure, and the opportunity of consulting many 

ks, both printed and manuscript, are as necessary as they are im- 

sible to be attained in my present way of life. However, to acquire 

general insight into my subject and resources, I read the life of Sir 

aher Raleigh by Dr. Birch, his copious article in the General 

ictionary by the same hand, and the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 

es the First in Hume's History of England." 
BeritoHy January 1762. (In a month's absence from the Devizes.)— 
During^ this interval of repose, I again turned my thoughts to Sir 
alter Raleigh, and looked more closely into my materials. I read 
two volumes in quarto of the Bacon Papers, published by Dr. 
h ; the Fragmenta Regalia of Sir Robert Naunton, Mallet's Life of 
iLord Bacon, and the political treatises of that great man in the first 
'Volume of his works, with many of his letters in the second ; Sir 
"William Monson's Naval Tracts, and the elaborate life of Sir Walter 
Kaleigh, which Mr. Oldys has prefixed to the best edition of his 
History of the World. My subject opens upon me, and in general 
' inqpToves upon a nearer prospect." 

Beriton^ July 26, 1762. (During my summer residence.) — " I am 



afraid of being reduced to drop my hero ; but my time has not, how- 
ever, been lost in the research of bis story, and of a memorable sera of 
our English annals. The life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Oldys, is a 
wry poor performance ; a servile panegyric, or flat apology, tediously 
minute, and composed in a dull and affected style. Yet the author was 
a man of diligence and learning, who had read everything relative to 
his subject, and whose ample collections are arranged with perspicuity 
and method. Excepting some anecdotes lately revealed in the Sidney 
and Bacon Papers, I know not what I should be able to add. My 
ambition (exclusive of the uncertain merit of style and sentiment) must 
he confined to the hope of giving a good abridgment of Oldys. I have 
even the disappointment 01 finding some parts of this copious work 
very dry and barren ; and these parts are unluckily some of the most 
chauracteristic : Raleigh's colony of Virginia, his quarrels with Essex, 
the true secret of his conspiracy, and, a^ve all, the detail of his private 
life, the most essential and important to a biographer. My best 
resource would be in the circumjacent history of the times, and per- 
haps in some digressions artfully introduced, like the fortunes of the 
Peripatetic philosophy in the portrait of Lord Bacon. But the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James the First are the periods of English history, 
which have been the most variously illustrated : and what new lights 
could I reflect on a subject, which has exercised the accurate industry of 
Birchy the lively and curious acuteness of Walpole^ the critical spirit 
of Hurdy the vigorous sense of Mallet dj\6. Robertson^ and the impartial 
philosophy of Hume f Could I even surmount these obstacles, I should 
shrink with terror from the modem history of England, where every 
character is a problem, and every reader a friend or an enemy ; where 
a writer is supposed to hoist a flag of party, and is devoted to damnation 
by the adverse faction. Such would be my reception at home : and 
abroad, the historian of Raleigh must encounter an indiflerence far more 
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bitter than censure or reproach. The events of his life are interestii 
but his character is ambiguous, his actions are obscure, his ^vritii 
are English, and his fame is confined to the narrow limits of 
language and our island. I must embrace a safer and more extei 
theme. 

There is one which I should prefer to all others. The History of< 
Liberty of the Swiss, of that independence which a brave people rescue 
from the House of Austria, defended against a Dauphin of France, 
finally sealed with the blood of Charles of Burgundy. From sucli 
theme, so full of public spirit, of military glory, of examples of virti 
of lessons of government, the dullest stranger would catch fire ; wl 
might not / hope, whose talents, whatsoever they may be, would 
inflamed with the zeal of patriotism. But the materials of this histoi 
are inaccessible to me, fast locked in the obscurity of an old barbaroi 
German dialect, of which I am totally ignorant, and which I cann^ 
resolve to learn for this sole and peculiar purpose. y 

I have another subject in view, which is the contrast of the formdj 
history ; the one a poor, warlike, virtuous republic, which emerges inM 
glory and freedom ; the other a commonwealth, soft, opulent, and cort 
nipt ; which, by just degrees, is precipitated from the abuse to the lo9| 
of her liberty : both lessons are, perhaps, equally instructive. Thh 
second subject is. The History of the Republic of Florence under tf 
House of Medicis: a period of one hundred and fifty years, which ris« 
or descends from the dregs of the Florentine democracy, to the tit] 
and dominion of Cosmo de Medicis in the Grand Duchy of Tuscan] 
I might deduce a chain of revolutions not unworthy of the pen 
Vertot ; singular men, and singular events ; the Medicis four timesj 
expelled, and as often recalled ; and the Genius of Freedom reluo^ 
tantly yielding to the arms of Charles V. and the policy of CosmoU 
The character and fate of Savanerola, and the revival of arts ancU 
letters in Italy, will be essentially connected with the elevation of th« 
family and the fall of the republic. The Medicis (stirps quasi fataliter : 
nata ad instauranda velfovenda studia (Lipsius ad Germanos et Gallos^ 
Epist. viii.) were illustrated by the patronage of learning ; and enthu-j 
siasm was the most formidable weapon of their adversaries. On this | 
splendid subject I shall most probably fix ; but when, or where, orj 
how will it be executed ? I behold in a dark and doubtful perspeCpS 
tive." 

Res alta terra, et caligine mersas.* 

• Journal, July 27, 1762.]— The reflections which I was making yesterday I continued' 
and digested to-day. I don't absolutely look on that time as lost, but that it might have beefliv 
better employed than in revolving schemes, the execution of which is so far distant. I must" 
learn to check these wanderings of my' imagination. 

Nov, 24.]— I dined at the Cocoa Tree with ♦*♦•»• j wh&, under a great appearance dP 
oddity, conceals more real honour, good sense, and even knowledge, than half those who laugh aP 
him. W^e went thence to the play (the Spanish Friar) ; and when it was over, returned to IdMt^ 
Cocoa Tree. That respectable body, of which I have the honour of being a member, affordi^' 
every evening a sight truly English. Twenty or thirty perhaps, of the first men in the kt^^ 
dom, in point of fashion and fortune, supping at little tables covered with a napkin, in i&'' 
middle of a coffee-room, upon a bit of cold meat, or a Sandwich, and drinking a glass «(' 
punch. At present, we are full of king's counsellers and lords of the bedchamber ; whci* 
having jumped into the ministry, make a very singular medley of their old principles voS} 
language, with their modem ones. ' • ' 

Nov. 26.]— I went with Mallet to breakfast with Garrick ; and thence to Drury-lane House, 
where I assisted at a very private rehearsal, in the Grsen-room, of a new tragedy of Mallet's, 
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'he youthful habits of the lanc^age and manners of France had left 
[ xny mind an ardent desire of revisiting the Continent on a larger 
more liberal plan. According to the law of custom, and perhaps 
reason, foreign travel completes the education of an English gentle- 
: my father had consented to my wish, but I was detained above 
lur years by my rash engagement in the militia. I eagerly grasped 
p first moments of freedom : three or four weeks in Hampshire and 
pndon were employed in the preparations of my journey, and the 
Jewell visits of friendship and- civility : my last act in town was to 
bplaud Mallet's new tragedy of Elvira ;* a post-chaise conveyed me 

^ed Elvira. As^ I have since seen it acted, I shall defer my opinion of it till then : but I 
pnot help mentioning^ here the surprising versatility of Mrs. Pritchard's talents, who 
itears^, almost at the same time, the part of a furious queen in the Green-room, and that of 
JBoquette on the stage ; and passed several times from one to the other with the utmost ease 
iA. happiness. 

'Dec. 30. V— Before I close the year I must balance my accounts — not of money, but of time. 
may divide my studies into four branches ; i. Books that I have read for themselves, classic 
riters, or capital treatises on any science ; such books as ought to be perused with attention, 
kd meditated with care. Of these I read the twenty last books of the Iliad twicet the three 
ftt books (if the Odyssey y the Life of Homer ^ and Longinus wtpt Y^'onr. a. Books which I 
ave read or consulted, to illustrate the former. Such as this year, JSlackwall's Inauify into 
te Life and Writings of Homer y Burkes Sublime and Beauti^ly nurd's Horace^ Guichard's 
tenunres MilitaireSy a great variety of passages of the ancients occasionally useful : large 
(tracts from MezeriaCy Bayle^ and Potter; and many memoirs and abstracts from the 
eadetny of Belles Lettres : among these I shall only mention here two long and curious 
lites of dissertations — the one u^on the Temple iff Delphi, the Amphictyonic Coundlyand 
we Holy WarSy by M. M. Hardtonand De Valois; the other uf on the games of the Grecians y 
|r AT. M, Burettey Gedoyne, and de la Barre. 3. Books of amusement and instruction, 
tttxsed at my leisure hours, without any reference to a regular plan of studv. Of these,^ per- 
aps, I read too many, since I went through the Life of Erasmus, bv Le Clerc and Burigny, 
lany extracts from Le Clerds BibliothequeSy The CiceronianSy and Colloquies of ErasmuSy 
iarclay^ Af^enisy Terasson's Sethosy Voltair^s Siecle de Louis XI V.y Madame de Motte" 
4Ue^s MemotrSy and Fonienelle's Works. 4. Compositions of my own. I find hardly any. 
xcept tkis Jonmaly and Xh^ExtrcKtof nurd's Horace, which (like a chapter of Montaigne) 
ootains many things very different from its title. To these four heads I must this year add a 
ifth. j. Those treatises of Eng^lish history which I read in January, with a view to my now 
ibortive scheme of the Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. I ought indeed to have known my own 
nind better before I undertook them. Upon the whole, after making proper allowances, I 
on not dissati^ed with the year. 

The three weeks which I passed at Beriton, at the end of this and the beginning of the 
fMfiiTing year, are almost a blank. I seldom went out ; and as the scheme of my travelling 
Iras at last entirely settled, the hurry of impatience, the cares of preparations, and the tender- 
less of friends I was going to quit, allowed me hardly any moments for study. 

• Journal, Jan. ii, 176^.] — I called upon Dr. Matey m the morning. lie told me that the 
Dake de Nivernois desired to be acquainted with me. It was indeed with that view that I 
liad written to Matey from Beriton to present, in my name, a copy of my book to him. 
rhenoe I went to Becket, paid him his bill, (fifty-four pounds,) and gave him back his trans- 
lation. It must be printed, though very indifferent. My comfort is, that niy misfortune is 
not an uncommon one. We dined and supped at the Mallets. 

13. — I went with Matey to visit the Duke in Albemarle Street. He is a little emaciated 
figure^ but appears to possess a good understanding, taste, and knowledge. He offered me 
vcay politely letters for Paris. We dined at our lodgings. I went to Covent Garden to see 
Woodward m Bobadil, and supped with the Mallets at (jeorge Scott's. 

Journal, Jan. 19, 1763.]— I waited upon Lady HerbVt and the Duke de Nivernois, and 

nceived my credentials. ^ Lady Hervey's are for M. le Comte de Caylus, and Madame 

Geo&in. The Duke received me very civilly, but (perhaps through Matey s fault) treated me 

fliore as a man of letters than as a man of fashion. His letters are entirely in that style ; for the 

Count de Caylus and M. M. de la Bleterie, de Ste. Palaye, Caperonier, du Clos, de Force- 

oume, and d'Alembert. I then undressed for the play. My father and I went to the Rose, 

iome passage of the play-house, where we found Mallet, with about thirty friends. We dined 

tM^ther, and went thence into the pit, where we took our places in a body, ready to^ilence 

uT opposition. However, we had no occasion to exert ourselves. Notwithstanding the 

malice of party, Mallet's nation, connections, and, indeed, imprudence, we heard nothing but 

applause. I think it was deserved- Tbe plan was taken from de la Motte, but the details 

tnd language have great merit. A fine vein of dramatic poetry runs through the piece. The 

scenes between the father and son awaken almost every sensation of the human breast ; and 

F 



JO THREE MONTHS SPENT PLEASANTLY IN PARIS. 

to Dover, the packet to Boulogne, and such was my diligence, t 
reached Paris on Jan. 28, 1763, only thirty-six days after the dis' 
,ing of the militia. Two or three years were loosely defined for 
term of my absence ; and I was left at liberty to spend that ti 
such places and in such a manner as was most agreeable to my 
and judgment. 

In this first visit I passed three months and a half, (Jan. 28— 
9,) and a much longer space might have been agreeably filled, wii 
any intercourse with the natives. At home we are content to move 
the daily round of pleasure and business ; and a scene which is al 
present is supposed to be within our knowledge, or at least within 
power. But in a foreign country, curiosity is our business and 
pleasure ; and the traveller, conscious of his ignorance, and cov 
of his time, is dihgent in the search and the view of every object 
can deserve his attention. I devoted many hours of the morning 
the circuit of Paris and the neighbourhood, to the visit of churches 
palaces conspicuous by their architecture, to the royal manufac 
collections of books and pictures, and all the various treasures of 
of learning, and of luxury. An Englishman may hear without relu 
that in these curious and costly articles Paris is superior to Lond 
since the opulence of the French capital arises from the defects of 
government and religion. In the absence of Louis XIV. and his 
cessors, the Louvre has been left unfinished : but the millions w! 
have been lavished on the sands of Versailles, and the morass of M 
could not be supplied by the legal allowance of a British king, 
splendour of the French nobles is confined to their town residen 
that of the English is more usefully distributed in their country^s 
and we should be astonished at our own riches, if the labours of ari 
tecture, the spoils of Italy and Greece, which are now scattered 
Inverary to Wilton, were accumulated in a few streets between M 
bone and Westminster. All superfluous ornament is rejected by t 
cold frugality of the protestants ; but the catholic superstition, whi 
is always the enemy of reason, is often the parent of the arts. Tta 
wealthy communities of priests and monks expend their revenues III 
stately edifices ; and the parish church of St. Sulpice, one of tfet 
noblest structures in Paris, was built and adorned by the private vt 
dustry of a late cur^. In this outset, and still more in the sequel « 
my tour, my eye was amused ; but the pleasing vision cannot be fix^ 
by the pen ; the particular images are darkly seen through the mfidiwft 

the counsel would have equally moved, but for the inconvenience unavoidable upon all tbeatR^ 
that of entrusting fine speeches to indifferent actors. The perplexity of the catastiqglH))* 
much, and I believe justly, criticised. But another defect made a stronger impressiM^W* 
me. When a poet ventures upon the dreadful situation of a father who condemns his «9^ 
death, there is no medium, the father must either be a monster or a hero. His obliraWT^'^ 
mstice, of the public good, must be as binding, as apparent, as perhaps those of tl^; 
Brutus. The cruel necessity consecrates his actions, and leaves no room for repentance. . 
thought is shocking, if not carried into action. In the execution of Brutus's sons I am 1^ 
of that fatal necessity. Without such an example, the unsettled liberty of Rome would 
perished the instant after its birth. But Alonzo might have pardoned his son for » >^^. 
attempt, the cause of which was a private injury, and whose consequences could never Iv^ 
disturbed an established government. He might have pardoned such a crime in any ot^ 
subject ; and as the laws could exact only an equal rigour for a son, a vain appetite for £H>7| 
and a mad affectation of heroism, could alone have influenced him to exert an tmequal aw 
superior severity. 
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HhFe-and-twenty years, and the narrative of my life must not dcgene* 
! into a book of travels.* 

ut the principal end of my journey was to enjoy the society of a 

ifaed and amiable people, in whose favour I was strongly prejudiced, 

to converse with some authors, whose conversation, as I fondly 

ed, must be far more pleasing and instructive than their writings. 

moment was happily chosen. At the close of a successful war the 

name was respected on the continent. 

Clarum et venerabile nomen 
Gentibus. 
opinions, our fashions, even our games, were adopted in France, a 
of national glory illuminated each individual, and every English- 
was supposed to be bom a patriot and a philosopher. For myself, 
carried a personal recommendation ; my name and my Essay were 
"^ ly known ; the compliment of havmg written in the French 
age entitled me to some returns of civility and gratitude. I was 
idered as a man of letters, who wrote for amusement. Before my 
re I had obtained from the Duke de Nivemois, Lady Hervey, 
le Mallets, Mr. Walpole, &c. many letters of recommendation to their 
~vate or literary friends. Of these epistles the reception and success 
determined by the character and situation of the persons by whom 
to whom they were addressed : the seed was sometimes cast on a 
en rock, and it sometimes multiplied an hundred fold in the pro- 
mction of new shoots, spreading branches, and exquisite fruit. But 
Vpon the whole, I had reason to praise the national urbanity, which 
I'Irom the court has diffused its gentle influence to the shop, the 
' cottage, and the schools. Of the men of genius of the age, Montesquieu 
. and Fontenelle were no more ; Voltaire resided on his own estate 
\ near Geneva ; Rousseau in the preceding year had been driven from 
lus hermitage of Montmorency ; and I blush at my having neglected 
to seek, in this journey, the acquaintance of Buffon. Among the men 
of letters whom I saw, D'Alembert and Diderot held the foremost 
tank in merit, or at least in fame. I shall content myself with 
tnmnerating the well-laiown names of the Count de Caylus, of the 
Abb^ de la Bleterie, Barthelemy, Reynal, Amaud, of Messieurs de la 
. Condamine, du Clos, de S«« Palaye, de Bougainville, Caperonnier, de 
' Ooignes, Suard, &c. without attempting to discriminate the shades of 
*Acir characters, or the degrees of our connection. Alone, in a morn- 
ing visit, I commonly found the artists and authors of Paris less vain, 

._, JOOTtNAL, SI Fevrier 1^3.]— 'Atijaurdhui Tai commence ma tourn^ pour voir les endroits 

.^IP^jd'attention dans la Yille. D'Augny m'a accompagntf. Nous sommes all& d*abord i 

vlftliatheque de I'Abbay^ de St (^nnaio des Pres, oil tout le monde tftoit occupy ^ 

-. ^i^^emeat d'un cabinet de curiositib, et ft lli/^piul des invalides, o(k le d6me ^tott fenn< 

'. *^m e des reparations qu'on y faisoat. II faut done diflferer la visite et la description de ces 

'4MI endroits. De \k nous sonunes aU£i voir T^cole mUitaire. Comme ce b&timent s*€leve ft 

^des Invalides, bien des gens y verroient un moyen assex facile d'apprecier les ames 

tes de leurs fondateurs. Dans Tun tout est grand et fastueux, dans Tautre tout est 

~ • de soo genlils- 

car le manage 

^haflbudage, 

faut bien en elTet quxm 

poutres se sont pourries. 

dont la &^de (le pr^exte 
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and more reasonable, than in the circles of their equals, with 
they mingle in the houses of the rich. Four days in a week, I 
a place, without invitation, at the hospitable tables of Mesdi 
Geoffrin and du Bocage, of the celebrated Helvetius, and of the B; 
d 'Olbach. In these symposia the pleasures of the table were improi 
by lively and liberal conversation ; the company was select, thoi 
various and voluntary.* 

The society of Madame du Bocage was more soft and moderate 
that of her rivals, and the evening conversations of M. de Foncemai 
were supported by the good sense and learning of the principal meixiT 
of the Academy of Inscriptions. The opera and the Italians I Oi 
sionally visited ; but the French theatre, both in tragedy and comedj^ 
was my daily and favourite amusement. Two famous actresses thc^ 
divided the public applause. For my own part, I preferred the ca» 
summate art of the Claron, to the intemperate sallies of the Duinesn%'' 
which were extolled by her admirers, as the genuine voice of natui!|^ 
and passion. Fourteen weeks insensibly stole away ; but had I bett 
rich and independent, I should have prolonged, and perhaps havi' 
fixed, my residence at Paris. 

Between the expensive style of Paris and of Italy it was prudent tfii 
interpose some months of tranquil simplicity; and at the thoughts A 
Lausanne I again lived in the pleasures and studies of my early youth. 
Shaping my course through Dijon and Besan^on, in the last of whicfa 
places I was kindly entertained by my cousin Acton, I arrived in tbc 
month of May 1763 on the banks of the Leman Lake. It had been 
my intention to pass the Alps in the autumn, but such are the simple 
attractions of the place, that the year had almost expired before my 
departure from Lausanne in the ensuing spring. An absence of five 
years had not made much alteration in manners, or even in persons. 
My old friends, of both sexes, hailed my voluntary return ; the most 

• Journal, Fevrier 23, 1763.]— Je fisune vislte ft I'AbW de la Bleterie, qui yeut memener 
chez la Duchesse d'Aiguillon ; je me fis ecrire chez M. de Bougainville que j[ai grande envie 
de connoitre^ et me rendis ensuite chez le Baron d' Olbach, ami de M. Helvetius. C'etoit ma 
premiere visite, et le premier pas dans une fort bonne maison. Le Baron a de 1' esprit et des 
connoissances, et surtout il donne sou vent et fort bien ft diner. 

Fevrier 24. ]— L' Abb^ Barthelemy est fort aimablc et n'a de I'antiquaire qu'une trfis grande 
Erudition. Je finis la soiree par une soui>er trds ag[r^able chez^ Madame Bontems avec M. le 
Marquis de Mirabeau.^ Cet nomme est singulier ; il a assez d' imagination pour dix autres, et 
pas assez de sens rassispour lui seul. Je lui ai fait beaucoup de questions sur les titres dela 
noblesse Francoise ; mais tout ce que j'en ai pu comprendre, c'est que personne n'a 1ft de»iit 
des iddes bien nettes. 

Mai 1763.] — Muni d'une double lettre de recommandation pour M. le Comte de Ca^lm, je 
m'etois imaging que je trouverois reunis en lui 1' homme de lettres et I'homme de quaht^. Je 
le vis trois ou quatre fois, et je vis un homme simple, uni, bon, et qui me temoignoit one 
bont^ extrdme. Si je n'en ai point profit^, je Tattribu^ moins ft son caract^re qu'ft son gepfe 
de vie. Ilseleve de grande matin, court les atteliers des artistes pendant tout le jour,. ct 
rentre chez lui ft six heurs du soir pour se mettre en robe de chambre, et s'enfermer dans son 
cabinet. Le moyen de voir ses amis ? ^ 

Si ces recommendations etoient steriles, il y en eut d'autres que devinrent aussi s^oodes 
par leurs suites, qu'elles etoient agr(*ables en elles mdmes. Dans une capitale comme Pa^tf» 
il est necessaire, il est juste que des lettres de recommendation vous ayent distingud dela 
foule. Mais ddsque la glace est rompue, vos connoissances se multiplient, et vos nouvea^ 
amis se font im plaisir de vous en procurer d'autres plus nouveaux encore. Heureux t^et 
de ce caractere leger et aimable du Franfois, qui a dtabli dans Paris une douceur et one 
liberty dans la soci^t^. inconnues ft I'antiquit^, et encore ignordes des autres nations. A 
Londres il faut faire fon chemin dans les maisons que ne s'ouvrent qu'avec peine. Lfton 

Ici on croit ^ s'en faire ft soi-meme. Aussi je 
Londres : le fait n'est pas vraisemblable, mak il 



croit vous faire plaisir en vous recevant. Ici on croit ^ s'en faire ft soi-meme. Aussi je 
connois plus de maisons ft Paris qu'ft 



est vrai. 
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proof <^ my attachment. They had been flattered by the 
t of my book, the produce of their soil ; and the good Pavilliard 
tears of joy as he embraced a pupil, whose literar>' merit he might 
impute to his own labours. To my old list 1 added some new 
tance, and among the strangers I shall distinguish Prince 
of Wirtemberg, &e brother of the reigning Duke, at whose 
bonntiy-house, near Lausanne, I freouently dined : a wandering 
iMtecNT, and at length a falling star, his light and ambitious spirit had 
tttccL I jively dropped from the firmament of Prussia, of France, and of 
Hhetria ; and his faults, which he styled his misfortunes, had driven 
{ttm into philosophic exile in the Pays de Vaud. He could now moralize 
I^Mi the vanity of the world, the equality of mankind, and the happiness 
^ a private station. His address was affable and polite, and as he 
shone in courts and armies, his memory could supply, and his 
ce could adorn, a copious fund of interesting anecdotes. His 
enthusiasm was that of charity and agriculture ; but the sage 
craduaUy lapsed in the saint, and Prince Lewis of Wirtemberg is now 
Duried in a hermitage near Mayence, in the last stage of mystic devo- 
tion. By some ecclesiastical quarrel, Voltaire had been provoked to 
vididraw himself from Lausanne, and retire to his castle at Femey, 
^riiere I again visited the poet and the actor, without seeking his more 
intimate acquaintance, to which I might now have pleaded a better 
t^ie. But the theatre which he had founded, the actors whom he had 
Ibnned, survived the loss of their master ; and, recent from Paris, I 
attended with pleasiire at the representation of several tragedies and 
comedies. I snail not descend to specify particular names and cha- 
racters ; but I cannot forget a private institution, which will display 
tiie innocent freedom of Swiss manners. My favourite society had 
assumed, from the age of its members, the ptoud denomination of the 
^irii^ (ia sod^h dmprintemsy, It consisted of fifteen or twenty young 
immarried ladies, of genteel, though not of the very first faunilies ; the 
ddest perhaps about twenty, all agreeable, several handsome, and two 
or three of exquisite beauty. At each other's houses they assembled 
almost every day, without the controul, or even the presence, of a mother 
or an aunt ; they were trusted to their own prudence, among a crowd 
of young men of every nation in Europe. They laughed, they sung, 
they danced, they played at cards, they acted comedies ; but in the 
midst of this cardess gaiety, they respected themselves, and were 
respected by the men ; the invisible line between liberty and licentious- 
ness was never transgressed by a gesture, a word, or a look, and their 
irirgin chastity was never sullied by the breath of scandal or suspicion. 
A singular institution, expressive of the innocent simplicity of Swiss 
manners. After having tasted the luxury of England and Paris, I could 
not have returned with satisfaction to the coarse and homely table of 
Madame Pavilliard ; nor was her husband offended that I now entered 
myself as a pensionaire^ or boarder, in the elegant house of Mr. 
De Mesery, which may be entitled to a short remembrance, as it 
has stood above twenty years, perhaps, without a parallel in Europe. 
The house in which we lodged was spacious and convenient, in the 
best street, and commanding, from behind, a noble prospect over the 
country and the Lake. Our table was served with neatness and 
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plenty ; the boarders were select ; we had the liberty of inviting 
guests at a stated price ; and in the summer the scene was occasion 
transferred to a pleasant villa, about a league from Lausanne, 
characters of Master and Mistress were happily suited to each otb< 
and to their situation. At the age of seventy-five, Madame de Mes 
who has survived her husband, is still a graceful, I had almost said, 
handsome woman. She was alike qualified to preside in her kitcr 
and her drawing-room ; and such was the equal propriety of her 
duct, that of two or three hundred foreigners, none ever failed 
respect, none could complain of her neglect, and none could ever 
of her favour. Mesery himself, of the noble family of De Crou 
was a man of the world, a jovial companion, whose easy manners 
natural sallies maintained the cheerfulness of his house. His wil 
could laugh at his own ignorance : he disguised, by an air of profit* 
sion, a strict attention to his interest ; and in this situation he appeare($ 
like a nobleman who spent his fortune and entertained his friends. Is 
this agreeable society I resided nearly eleven months (May 1763— » 
April 1764) ; and in this second visit to Lausanne, among a crowd df 
my English companions, I knew and esteemed Mr. Holroyd (now 
Lord Sheffield) ; and our mutual attachment was renewed and fortified 
in the subsequent stages of our Italian journey. Our lives are in the 
power of chance, and a slight variation on either side, in time or plac^ 
might have deprived me of a friend, whose activity in the ardour of 
youth was always prompted by a benevolent heart, and directed by a 
strong understanding.* 

• Journal, Sept. x6, 1^63,] — • ••••ct**** nous ont quitt^. Lc premier est tine 
mecnante b^te, grassier, ignorant, et sans usa^e du mbnde. Sa violence lui a fait vin^ 
mauvaises affaires ici. On vouloit cependant lui faire entreprendre le voyage d'ltalie, mau 




'espnt. II est las de courir le monde avec des jeunes foux. Apres 
celui-ci k sa famille, il compte venir chercher le repos et la retraite dans ce pays. Qu'il a 
raison! 

Sept. aime.]— J'ai essuy^ une petite mortification au cercle. Le depart de Frey avant fait 
vacquer remploi de directeur des etrangers, on m'avoit fait entrevoir qu'on me le destinoit, 
et ma franchise naturelle ne m'avoit pas permis de dissimuler que je le recevrois avec pkusir, 
et que je m'y attendois. Cependant le plurality des voix I'a donn^ a M. Roel HoUandois. J'ai 
vu qu'on a saisi le premier moment que les loixpermettoient de balloter, et que, si j'avois voulu 
rassembler mes amis, je I'aurois emport^ ; mais je sais en m^me tems que je I'aurois eu il y^ a 
trois mois, sansy songer un moment. Ma reputation baisse ici avec quelque raison, et j'ai 
des ennemis. 

Sept. 35me.] — J'ai pass^ I'aprfis diner chez Madame de • • • * *. Je ne I'avois pas vue 
depuis le 14 de ce mots. £lle ne m'a point parltf, ni n'a paru s'etre appercue de mon absence. 



Ce silence m'a fait de la peine. J'avois une trds belle reputation ici pour les mceurs, 

i'e vois qu'on commence a me confondre avec mes compatnotes et d. me regarder comme im 
lomme qui aime le yin et le desordre. 

Oct. zsme.]—- J'ai pass^ I'apris midi chez Madame de Mesery. EUe vouloit me fuvt 
rencontrer avec une pemoiselie Fran^oise qu'elle a pri^ k souper ; cette Demoiselle, qui 
■'apelle Le Franc, a six pieds de haut. Sa taille, sa figure, son ton, sa conversation, tout 
annonce le grenadier le plus determine, mais un grenadier, que a de I'esprit, des coi u ioi» 
■ances, et I'usage du monde. Aussi son sexe, son nom, son etat, tout est mystere. £Uese 
dit Parisienne fille de condition, qui s'est retiree dans ce pays pour cause de religion. N4 
•eroit ce pas plfttot pour une affaire d'honneur? 

Lausanne, Dec. i6me, xrdi.l'Je me suis levd tard, et une visite fort amicalede M. de 
Chandieu Villars,* m'a enleve ce qui me restoit de la matinee. M. de Chandieu a servi en 
France avec distinction et s'est retird avec le grade de mardchal de camp. C'est un honuie 

* The father of Madame de Severv, whose family were Mr. Gibbon's most intimate friends, 
afler he had settled at Lausanne in tne year i783« S. 
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If my studies at Paris had been confined to the study of the world, 

or four months would not have been unprofitably spent. My visits, 

ver superficial, to the Academy of Medals and the public libraries, 

ed a new field of inquiry ; and the view of so many manuscripts 

different ages and characters induced me to consult the two great 




^raode i^Iitesse, d'un esprit y\{ et facile ; il feroit a^jourdhui 4 soixante ans, r:i5r€> 
d'une soo^ttf de jeunes fiUes. Cest presaue le seul Stranger qui ait pu acqu^rir Taisance 
■ani&res Francoises, sans en nrendre en mdme tems les airs bruyans et ^tourdis. 

le, Dec x8me, 1763.] — C^toitun Dimanche de communion. ' Les c^rfmonies re- 

ises sont bein entendues dans ce pays. Elles sont rares, et par llL mdme plus respect^s ; 

i Viellante se plaignent i la v6it< du refroidissement de la devotion; cependant un jour, 

■me oduind, oSre encore un spectacle tr6s ^^ifiant. Point d'aflaires, point d'assemblde ; 

lIK s*mterd)t jusqu'au tokistsi n^cessaire a I'existence d*un Lausannois. 

I>£c. 3i]ne.] —Jettons un coup d'oeil sur cette ann^ 1763. ^ Voyons comment j'at emploj€ 

«ette portion de mon existence qui s'est tfcoul^ et qui ne reviendra plus. Le mois de Janvier 

l?«$t pass£ dans le sein de ma famille i qui il falloit sacrifier tous mes momens, parcequ'ils 

^baitaax. les derails dans les soins d'un depart et dans Tembanras d'un voyage. Dansce 

troiysse cependant je trouvai moyen de lire les lettres de Busbf^uius^ Ministre Imperial il la 

ViMte. £lles sont aussi intdressantes qu'instructives. Je restai i Paris depuis le a8 Janvibr 

iosiia'aa 9 Mai. Pendant tout ce tems je n'^tudiai point. Les amusements m'occujpoient 

%eaiM3oap, et I'habitude de la disupation, qu'on prend si facilement dans les grandes villes, ne 

ine permettoient pas de mettre 4 profit le tems qui me demeuroit. A la verity, si j'ai peu 

-fcttfflet^ les livres, Fobservation de tous les objets curieux qui se presentent dans une grande 

dlittale, et la conversation avec les plus grands honunes du si^le, m'ont mstruit debeaucoup 

de 5;lywr^ que je n'aurois point trouv^ dans les livres. Les sept ou huit demiers mois de cette 

ann^e ont 6bi plus tranquiUes. Dte que je me suis vu etabli 4 Lausanne, j'ai entrepris une 

<lade suivie sur la g&)gru»hie andenne de I'ltalie. Mon ardeur s'est trds bien soutenue 

pendant six semaines jusqu ft la fin du mois de Juin. Ce fut alors qu'un voyagre de Geneve 

ittteiTompit nn pea mon assiduity, que le sejour de Mesery m'offnt mille distractions, et que la 

soci&6 de Saussure acheva de me faire perdre mon tems. Je repris mon travail avec ce 

Joomal an miliett tPAout, et depuis ce tems, jusqu'au commencement de Nevembrtt j'ai mis 




partie 

PSme, 3. Le quatridme dupitre du deuxi<Sme livre de Pom^^mms Mela. 4. Les Itineraires 
<rAntoninf et de Jerusalem ]>our ce qui regarde I'ltalie. Je les ai lus avec les Commentaires 
de Wessding, &c J'en ai ttr6 des tables de toutes les grandes routes de I'ltalie, reduisant 
paotoot les nulles Romains, en milles Anglob. et en lieues de France, selon les calculs de M. 
tfAttville. 5. L'Histoire des Grands Cbemins de I'Empire Romain, par M. Bergier, deux 
^rahunes in 4(0. 5. Quelques Extraits choisis de Ciceron, Tite Live, Velleius Paterculus, 
Tadte, et les deux PUnes. La Roma Vetus de Nardini et plusieurs autres opuscules sur le 
meme sojet qui composent presque tout le quatri^me tome du Tresor des Antiquit^s Romaines 
deGnevius. 7. 'VltaHaAntiqMm de Cluvier, en deux volumes in folio. 8. UUtr ou le 
Voyage de CI. Rutillius Numatianus dans les Gauies. 9. Les Catalogues de Virgile. 
10. Celni de Stilus Italicus. zz. Le Voyage d'Horace a Brundusium. ^ N.B. J'ai lu deux 
feis ces trois demiers morceaux. la. Le Traittf sur les Mesures Itineraires par M. d'Anvtlle, 
et qoelques Memoires de I'Academie des Belles Lettres. Ilment, On me fit attendre Nardini 
de tt. Kbliotheque de Geneve. Je voulus remplir ce moment de vuide par la lecture de 



jM9emaly poSte qui je ne connoissois encore quede reputation. Je le lu deux fois avec plaisir 

et avec snn. Illment, Pendant I'ann^ j'ai lu ouelques jouraaux, entre autres le Journal 

Ecnuiger depuis son commencement, un tome des Nouvelles de Bayle, et les xxxv premiers 

vei am e s de la Bibliothe^ue raisonn§e. IVment, J'ai beaucoup ecrit de mon Recueil G^k>- 

gnpfaiqae de I'ltalie qui est deja bien bein ample et assez curieux. Vment, Je ne dois point 

oubtier ce journal raeme qui est devenu un ouvrage ; a 14 i>ages en quatre mots et demi et des 

pages des mieux foumies font un objet considerable. Aussi sans compter un grand nombre 

dfobservatioas d^tacbtfes, il s'y trouve des dissertations savantes et raisonftes. Celle du 

paaage d'Annibal contient dix pages, et cdle sur le guerre sociale en a douie. ^ Mais ces 

■wrcwniiT acmt trop etendus, et le journal mime a besoin d'une reforme qui lui retrancbe 

mmA£ de pieces qui sont assez ^trangeres ft son veritable plan. Apr6s avoir un peu reflechi 

ift dessns, voici quelcjues regies que je me suis faites sur les objets qui lui conviennent 

Iment, Toute ma vie civile et priv^ amusemens, mes liaisons, mes ecarts mime, et toutes 

■es rtfl6cions qui ne roulent que sur des sujets qui me sont personels, je conviens que tout 

oebtn'est interessant que pour moi, mais aussi ce n'est que pour moi que j'ecris mon loumal. 

iinwnt. Tout ce que yapprens par I'observation ou la conversation. A I'egard de celle>ci ie 

oe npporterai que ce que je tiens de personnes tout ft la fois instniites et vAridiques, loraqu il 

est question de mits, ou du petit nombre de ceux qui meritent le titre de grand homme, s'U 

ifa|^ de sentimens ct d'opinions. Illment, J'y mettrai soigneusement tout ce qu'on pout 
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Benedictine works, the Diplomatica of Mabillon, and the Palceogrt 
of Montfaucon. I studied the theory without attaining the practicoi 
the art : nor should I complain of the intricacy of Greek abbrevi; 
and Gothic alphabets, since every day, in a familiar language^ I 
a loss to decipher the hieroglyphics of a female note. In a tn 
scene, which revived the memory of my first studies, idleness woi 
have been less pardonable : the public libraries of Lausanne and Gem 
liberally supplied me with books ; and if many hours were lost in 
sipation, many more were employed in literary labour. In the coui 
Horace and Virgil, Juvenal and Ovid, were my assiduous coxnpanioi 
but, in town, I formed and executed a plan of study for the use of 
Transalpine expedition : the topography of old Rome, the anci< 
geography of Italy, and the science of medals, i. I diligently n 
almost always with my pen in my hand, the elaborate treatises 
Nardini, Donatus, &c., which fill the fourth volume of the Roi 
Antiquities of Graevius. 2. I next undertook and finished the lU 
Antigua of Cluverius, a learned native of Prussia, who had measun 
on foot, every spot, and has compiled and digested every passage oT 

— . M\ 



appeller la partie materielle de mes Etudes ; combein d'heures j'ai travatU^, combiea de 
j'ai ecrit ou lu, avec une courte notice du sujet qu'elles contenoient. IVment, Je serois 
de lire sans r^fl^chir sur mes lectures, sans porter des jugemens raisonntfs sur mes auteun, 
sans ^lucher avec soin leurs id^es et leurs expressions. Mais toute lecture ne foumit Ptff 
egalement. II y a des livres qu'on parcourt, et il v en a qu'on lit ; il y en a enfin qu'on aoiR 
^tudier. Mes observations sur ceux de la premiere classe ne peuvent qu'etre courtes et detach^trt 
EUes conviennent au Journal. Ceiles oui regardent la seconde classe n'y entreront qu'autanC* 
qu'elles auront le meme caractdre. Vment, Mes r^fi^xions sur ce petit nombre d'aateuftf* 
cla.<»iques, qu'on medite avec soin, seront naturellement plus approfondies et pluasuivies. Ceir 
pour elles, er pour des pieces plus etendues et plus origmales, aux quelles la lecture ou la mo- 
dilation pent donner lieu, que je ferai un recueil s^pare. Je conserverai cependant sa liaisoa 
avec le journal par des renvois constans qui marqueront le numero de chaque piece avec le tefl» 
et I'occasionde sa composition. Moyennant ces precautions mon journal ne peut quem'dtre util& 
Ce compte exact de mon tems m'en fera mieux sentir le prix ; il dissipera par son detail, I'iUusioA 
qu'on se fait d'invisager seulement les ann^es et les mois et de mepriserles heures et les jours. 
Je ne dis rien de Tagr^ment. C'en est un bien grand cependant de pouvoir reptuser chaqu* 
epoque de sa vie, et de se placer, dds qu'on le veuti au milieu de toutes les petites scenes qu oa 
a jou^, ou qu'on a vu jouer. 

6 Avril 1764.]- J'ai €%€ eveilM par Pavilliard et H * * * * pour arr£ter une facheuse afiaire 
qui »'etoit passive au bal aprds notre depart. G * * * * qui faisoit sa cour a Mademoisells 
*••••* depuis long tems, voyoit avec peine que ••••••(♦•••••) menacoit de 

le supplanttr. 11 ne r^pondoit jamais aux politesses de son rival, que par des brusaueries ; «t 
a la fin a I'occasion de la main de Mademoiselle •••*•• U s'emporta contre lui le plus mat 
a propos du monde, et le traita devant tout le monde ePitnperttHtntt && J'ai ^pris de 
PavilHard que •♦••*• lui avoit envoyrf un cartel ; et que la reponse de G • • * • ne Tayaot 
point content^ ils devoient se rencontrer k cincj heures du soir. ^ Au dtfsespoir de voir mon asoi 
engage dans une affaire qui ne pouvoit que lui iaire du tort, j'ai couru chez M. de Croxisax oA 
demeuroit •**»**. j'ai bientot vu qu'il ne lui falloit qu'une explication assez \6§^tx% 
jointe a auelque apologie de la part de G * * * * pour le dMarmer, et je suis retoum^ db 
lui avec rl * * * * pour I'engager a la donner. Mous lui avons fait comprendre que Tav 

ne blessoit jamais I'honneur, et que son insulte envers les dames aussi In 



d'une veritable tort ne , _ 

qu'envers ••'"*• gtoit sans excuse. Je lui ai dict^ un billet convenable, mais saas 
moindre bassesse, que j'ai porttf au HoUandois. 11 a rendu les armes sur le clmmp, lui a fiL_ 
la reponse la plus polie, et m'a remercie mille fois du rdle ^ue j'avois fait. En v6rit^ oat 
homme n'est pas difficile. Aprfts diner j'ai vu nos dames & qui j'ai port^ une lettre d'excuaei. 
La mere n'en veut plus a G * * * *, mais Mademoiselle ****** est desol^e du tort qus 
cette affaire peut lui faire dans le monde. Cette n^gociation m'a pris le jour entier ; nait 
peut on mieux employer un jour qu'ji sauver la vie, peutetre a deux personnes, et a conservor 
la reputation d'un ami? Au reste j'ai vu au fond plus d'un caracttfre. G * * * * est brave, 
vrai, et sense, mais d'une impetuosite qui n'est que plus dangereuse pour etre stipprii»ee a 
i'prdinaire. C ***** est d'une etourderie d'enfant. De S * * * * d'une indinereace qui 
vient bien plus d'un defaut de sensibilite, que d'un excds de raison. J'ai c<M!f u une veritaob 
amitie pour H * * * *. II a beaucoup de raison et des aentimeos dlionneur avec uo cceur des 
mieux place. 
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ancient writers. These passages in Greek or Latin authors I perused 
text of Guverius, in two folio volumes : but I separately read the 
ptions of Italy by Strabo, Pliny, and Pomponius Mela, the Cata- 
of the Epic poets, the Itineraries of Wesseling's Antoninus, and 
coasting Voyage of RutiUus Numatianus ; and I studied two kindred 
5 in the Measures Itineraires of d'Anville, and the copious work 
£ergier, Histoire des grands Chemins dt f Empire Ramain. From 
materials I formed a table of roads and distances reduced to our 
h measure ; fiUed a folio conmion-place book with my collections 
remarks on the geography of Italy ; and inserted in my journal 
y long and learned notes on the insulae and populousness of Rome, 
social war, the passage of the Alps by Hannibal, &c. 3. After 
I^Biicing my eye over Addison's agreeable dial(^ues, I more senousl]^ 
ptoad the great work of Ezechiel Spanheim de Prastantia et Usu 
WftftfusmiUum, and applied with him the medals of the kings and 
iSBBperors, the families and colonies, to the illustration of ancient history. 
lAmd tiius was I armed for my Italian journey.* 

I shall advance with rapid brevity in the narrative of this tour, in 
which somewhat more than a year (April 1764 — May 1765) was ag^e- 
ably employed. Content with tracing my line of march, and slightly 
tOD€:liing on my personal feelings, I shall waive the minute investigation 
«f the scenes which have been viewed by thousands, and described by 
tendreds, of our modem travellers. Rome is the great object of our 
^Igrimage : and ist, the journey ; 2d, the residence ; and 3d, the return ; 
wOi form the most proper and perspicuous division, i. I climbed 
Mount Cenis, and descended into the plain of Piedmont, not on the back 
of an elephant, but on a light osier seat, in the hands of the dextrous 
and intrepid chairmen of the Alps. The architecture and government 
of Turin presented the same aspect of tame and tiresome uniformity: 

* Journal, Lausanne, Avnl 17, 1764.1 — Guise et moi, nous avons donntf un diner excellent 
et iMaucoap de vin k Dupleix,^ et fc beaucoup d'autres. Aprds diner nous nous sonunes 
6d^aipp6s poor faire quelques vi&itesaux * * *, aux * * *, et aux * * *.^ Je parsavec quelaues 
rtgre ts : cependant un peu de vin, et une gayet^ dont je ne pouvois rendre raison, m ont 
veadu d'une <ftourderie sans pareiUe, vis-a-vis de ces petites. Je leur ai dit cent folies, et nous 
aons sommes embrass^s en nant. M esery nous a donntf un trte beau souper avec une partie 
de la aHnpagnie du matin, au^ent^^ de Bourgeois et de Pavilliard. Ce souper, les adieux 
sar tout a J^nrilliard, que j'aune v^ritablement, et les prtfparatifs du depart, m'ont occupe 
jQSqa'a deux heures du matin. ^ 

Je i}uitte Lausanne^ avec moins de regret que la premiere fois. Je n'y laisse plus que des 

oonnoissances. Cetoit la maitresse et rami dont ie pleurois la perte. ^ D'aillieurs je voyois 

Luisanne avec les yenx encore novices d'un jeune nomme, qui lui devoit la partie raisonable 

de son existence, et qui jugeoit sans objets de comparaison. At^ourdhui j jr vois une vUle 

nal batie, an milieu d'un pavs delideux, quiiouit de la paix et du repos, et qui les prend pour 

la n>ert^. Un peuple nombreux et bien «ey€, qui^ aime la socitf te, qui y est propre, et qui 

admet avec plaisu' les Strangers dans ses cotteries, qui seroient bien plus agr£ables, si la con> 

venation n'avoit pas cM^la place au jea. Les femmes sont jolies, et malgnf leur grande 

Q)ert£, elles sont trfe sages. Tout au plus peuvent elles dtre un peu coinplaisantes, dans Tid^e 

benndte. mais incertaine, de prendre un Stranger dans leurs filets. L*a£fectation est le p^h6 

w j p D d des Lausannois. AGfectatiott de depense, affectation de noblesse, affectation d'esprit : 

les denx premieres sont fort repandues, pendant que la troisitfme est fort rare Comme ce 

vice se cheque a tout instant avec celui des autres, Lausanne se trouve partag€e dans un grand 

no mbi e d'etats, dont les prindpes et le langage varient a I'lnfini. et qui n'ont de commun que 

kar me p r is redproque les uns pour les autres. Leur gout pour la depense s*accorde mal avec 

orini de bi wMtsse. lis p6riroient plutot que de renoncer a leurs grandeurs, ou d*embrasser 

Usenle professian qui puisse les y soutenir. La maison de M. de M esery est charmante : le 

c tt nct fi p e firanc et genereux du Man, les agr^nens de la femme, une situation d^icieuse, une 

dKre excellente, la compagnie de ses compatriotes, et une liberty parfaite, font aimer ce s^jour 

a tout Angiois. Que je voadrois en trouver un semUable a Londres 1 J'y regrette encore 

Hoboyd, mais il nous suit de prte. 
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but the court was regulated with decent and splendid oeconomy ; 

I was introduced to his Sardinian majesty Charles Emanuel, 
after the incomparable Frederic, held the second rank (proximus \ 
tamen intervallo) among the kings of Europe. The size and pop 
ness of Milan could not surpiise an inhabitant of London: but 
fancy is amused by a visit to the Boromean Islands, an enchai 
palace, a work of the fairies in the midst of a lake encompassed 
mountains, and far removed from the haunts of men. I was less am 
by the marble palaces of Genoa, than by the recent memorials of 
deliverance (in December 1746) from the Austrian tyranny; and 1 1 
a military survey of every scene of action within the inclosure of 
double walls. My steps were detained at Parma and Modena, by 
precious relics of the Famese and Este collections : but, alas ! the 
greater part had been already transported, by inheritance or pure" 
to Naples and Dresden. By the road of Bologna and the Apennine 
at last reached Florence, where I reposed from June to September 
during the heat of the summer months. In the Gallery, and especi^dl^ 
in the Tribune, I first acknowledged, at the feet of the Venus of 
Medicis, that the chisel may dispute the pre-eminence with the 
pencil, a truth in the fine arts which cannot on this side of the Alps 
DC felt or understood. At home I had taken some lessons of Italian: 
on the spot I read, with a learned native, the classics of the 
Tuscan idiom: but the shortness of my time, and the use of the 
French langua^^e, prevented my acquiring any facility of speaking; 
and I was a silent spectator in the conversations of our envoy, Sir 
Horace Mann, whose most serious business was that of entertaining 
the English at his hospitable table.* After leaving Florence, I com- 
pared the solitude of Pisa with the industry of Lucca and Leghorn, and 
continued my journey through Sienna to Rome, where I arrived in 
the beginning of October. 2. My temper is not very susceptible of 
enthusiasm ; and the enthusiasm whicn I do not feel, I have ever 
scorned to affect. But, at the distance of twenty-five years, I can 
neither forget nor express the strong emotions which agitated my mind 
as I first approached and entered the eternal city. After a sleepless 
night, I troa, with a lofty step, the ruins of the Forum ; each memor- 
able spot where Romulus stood^ or TuUy spoke, or Caesar fell, was at 
once present to my eye ; and several days of intoxication were lost or 
enjoyed before I could descend to a cool and minute investigation. 
My guide was Mr. Byers, a Scotch antiquary of experience and taste; 
but, m the daily labour of eighteen weeks, the powers of attention 
were sometimes fatigued, till I was myself qualified, in a last review, 
to select and study the capital works of ancient and modem art. Siic 
weeks were borrowed for my tour of Naples, the most populous of 
cities, relative to its size, whose luxurious inhabitants seem to dwell on 
the confines of paradise and hell-fire. I was presented to the boy- 

• Journal, Florence, Aout gme, T764. ]— Cocchi a din^ avec nous. Nousavonsbeauc^vli 
caufid, maia je ne lui trouve pas Ic genre qu'on lui atiribue, c'est peutetre, parceque les tSwi 
ne sont pas analogues. J'entrevois de I'extravagance dans ses id^es, de raflFectation daos ses 
manitfres. II se plaint a tout moment de sa pauvret^. II connoit peu la veritable dignity d'un 
• lr""*5 o® lettres. S'il a beaucoup de science, elle est bomtfe a la physique. II m'a demand^ 
sj Lord Spenser ne pouvoit pas faire des fivcques, et m'a fait un conte de Lord Lytteiton Mont 

II le ne peut souflrir le fiU) ou iUtoit question des Parlemens de Campagne^ 
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by our new envoy, Sir William Hamilton ; who, wisely diverting 

correspondence from the Secretary of State to the Royal Society 

British Museum, has elucidated a country of such inestimable 

e to the naturalist and antiquarian. On my return, I fondly em- 

ced, for the last time, the miracles of Rome ; but I departed with- 

kissing the feet of Rezzonico (Clement XIII.), who neither pos- 

"* the wit of his predecessor Lambertini, nor the virtues of his 

r GanganellL 3. In my pilgrimage from Rome to Loretto I 

crossed 3ie Apennine ; from the coast of the Adriatic I traversed 

fruitful and populous country, which could alone disprove the paradox 

' Montesquieu, that modem Italy is a desert. Without adopting the 

[jMKclusive prejudice of the natives, I sincerely admire the paintings of the 
iAologna school. I hastened to escape from the sad sohtude of Ferrara, 
1 3rtu<£ in the age of Caesair was still more desolate. The spectacle of 
I Venke afforded some hours of astonishment ; the university of Padua 
I j& a dying taper : but Verona still boasts her amphitheatre, and his 
r vadve Vicenza is adorned by the classic architecture of Palladio : the 
; 'load of Lombardy and Piedmont (did Montesquieu find them without 
inhabitants ?) led me back to Milan, Turin, and the passage of Mount 
Ccnis, where I again crossed the Alps in my way to Lyons. 

The use of foreign travel has been often debated as a general ques- 
tion ; but the conclusion must be finally applied to the character and 
circumstances of each individual With the education of boys, where 
or kaw they may pass over some juvenile years with the least mischief 
to themselves or others, I have no concern. But after supposing the 

S^ous and indispensable requisites of age, judgment, a competent 
owledge of men and books, and a freedom from domestic prejudices, 
I will briefly describe the qualifications which I deem most essential 
to a traveller. He should be endowed with an active, indefatigable 
^gour of mind and body, which can seize every mode of conveyance, 
and support, with a careless smile, every hai^ship of the road, the 
weather, or the inn. The benefits of foreign travel will correspond 
widi the degrees of these qualifications ; but, in this sketch, those to 
iriioin I am known will not accuse me of framing my own panegyric. 
It was at Rome, on the 15th of October 1764, as I sat musing amidst 
Ae ruins of the* Capitol, while the bare-footed fryars were singing 
vespers in the temple of Jupiter,* that the idea of writing the decline 
and £a]l of the city first started to my mind. But my original plan 
was circumscribed to the decay of the city rather than of the empire : 
and though my reading and reflections began to point towards that 
object, some years elapsed, and several avocations intervened, before 
1 was seriously engaged in the execution of that laborious work. 

I had not totally renounced the southern provinces of France, but 
the letters which I found at Lyons were expressive of some impatience. 
Rame and Italy had satiated my curious appetite, and I was now 
ready to return to the peaceful retreat of my family and books. After a 
1iaM>y fortnight I reluctantly left Paris, embarked at Calais, again landed 
at Dover, after an interval of two years and five months, and hastily drove 
through the summer dust and solitude of London. On June 25 1765 
I arrived at my father's house : and the five years and a half between 

* Now the Church of the Zoccolants, or Franciscan Friars. S. 



8o MY RETURN TO EXGLASD^ AND FRIENDS THERE, 

my travels and my father^s death (1770) are the portion of my 
which I passed with the least enjoymoit, and which I remember 
the least satisfaction. Every spring I attended the monthly me 
and exercise of the miUtia at Southampton ; and by the resignation 
my father, and the death of Sir Thomas Worsley, I was successi ' 

Promoted to the rank of major and lieutenant-colonel command: 
ut I was each year more disgusted with the inn, the wine, the c 
pany, and the tiresome repetition of annual attendance and 
exercise. At home, the oeconomy of the family and farm still 
tained the same creditable appearance. My connection with 
Gibbon was mellowed into a warm and solid attachment : my grow: 
years abolished the distance that might yet remain between a pa: 
and a son, and my behaviour 'satisfied my father, who was proud 
the success, however imperfect in his own life-time, of my liter 
talents. Our solitude was soon and often enlivened by the visit of 
friend if my youth, Mr. Deyverdun, whose absence from Lausanne 
had sincerely lamented. About three years after my first dep 
he had emigrated from his native lake to the banks of the uder 
Germany. The res angusta domi, the waste of a decent patrim 
by an improvident father, obliged him, like many of his countrjrm 
to confide in his own industry ; and he was entrusted with the educa^ 
tion of a young prince, the grandson of the Margrave of Schavedt, « 
the Royal Family of Prussia. Our friendship was never cooled, oalr 
correspondence was sometimes interrupted ; but I rather wished that 
hoped to obtain Mr. Deyverdun for the companion of my Italian toaif 
An unhappy, though honourable passion, drove him from his Gcrmal 
court ; and the attractions of hope and curiosity were fortified by the 
expectation of my speedy return to England. During four successivift 
summers he passed several weeks or months at Beriton, and our free 
conversations, on every topic that could interest the heart or under- 
standing, would have reconciled me to a desert or a prison. In the 
winter months of London my sphere of knowledge and action was 
somewhat enlarged, by the many new acquaintance which I had con- 
tracted in the militia and abroad ; and I must re^et, as more than ail 
acquaintance, Mr. Godfrey Clarke of Derbyshire, an amiable ana 
worthy young man, who was snatched away by an uhtimely death. A 
weekly convivial meeting was established by myself and travellers, 
under the name of the Roman Club*. 

The renewal, or perhaps the improvement, of my English life was 
embittered by the alteration of my own feehngs. At the age of twenty^ 
one I was, in my proper station of a youth, delivered from the J^^ 
education, and delighted with the comparative state of liberty aw 
affluence. My filial obedience was natiu-al and easy; and in thegaf 
prospect of futurity, my ambition did not extend beyond the enjc^ 
ment of my books, my leisure, and my patrimonial estate, undisturbed 
by the cares of a family and the duties of a profession. But in the 
militia I was armed with power ; in my travels, I was exempt fitffl* 

• The members were Lord Mountstnait (now EaH of Bute), Col. Edmonstone, Weddal, 
PalKrave, Lord Berkley, Godfrey Clarke. Holioyd (Lord SheffieU), Major Ridley, Sir 
William Guixe, Sir John Aubrey, Lord Abingdon, Hon. Peregrine Bertie, Oeaver, Hon. 
John Darner, Hon. George Darner (Lord MiltonX Sir Thomas (Soscoygne, Sir Jdm Hoftr 
£. Crtbbon. 
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1 ; and as I approached, as I gradually passed my thirtieth 

I began to feel the desire of being master in my own house. 

most gentle authority will sometimes frown without reason, the 

cheerful submission will sometimes murmur without cause ; and 

is the law of our imperfect nature, that we must either command 

obey ; that our persoxud liberty is supported by the obsequiousness 

our own dependants. While so many of my acquaintance were 

or in parliament, or advancing with a rapid step in the various 

of honour and fortune, I stood alone, immoveable and insigni- 

t ; for after the monthly meeting of 1770^ I had even withdrawn 

from the militia, by the resignation of an empty and barren 

ssion. My temper is not susceptible of envy, and the view of 

ul merit has always excited my warmest applause. The 

ies of a vacant life were never known to a man whose hours 

insufficient for the inexhaustible pleasures of study. But I 

ted that at the proper age I had not embraced the lucrative pur- 

Ef the law or of trade, the chances of civil ofHce or India adven- 
»r even the fat slumbers of the church ; and my repentance 
e more livdy as the loss of time was more irretrievable. Exper* 
ience shewed me the use of grafting my private consequence on the 
fatpoitance of a great professional body ; the benefits of those firm 
^(mnections which are cemented by hope and interest, by gratitude 
•nd emulation, by the mutual exchange of services and favours. From 
tiie emoluments of a profession I might have derived an ample fortune, 
or a competent income, instead of being stinted to the same narrow 
fllowance, to be increased only by an event which I sincerely depre- 
cated. The progress and the knowledge of our domestic disorders 
aggravated my anxiety, and I began to apprehend that I might be 
ieft in my old age without the fruits either of industry or inheritance. 

In the first summer after my return, whilst I enjoyed at Beriton the 
society of my friend Deyverdun, our daily conversations expatiated 
over the field of ancient and modem literature ; and we freely dis- 
cussed my studies, my first Essay, and my future projects. The 
Decline and Fall of Rome I still contemplated at an awful distance : 
hat the two historical desi^s which had balanced my choice were sub- 
nutted to his taste : and in the parallel between the Revolutions of 
Rorence and Switzerland, our common partiality for a country which 
vas his by birth, and tnine by adoption, inclined the scale in favour of 
the latter. According to the plan, which was soon conceived and 
digested, I embraced a period of two himdred years, from the asso- 
ciation of the three peasants of the Alps to the plenitude and pros- 
perity of the Helvetic body in the sixteenth century. I should have 
^escribed the deliverance and victory of the Swiss, who have never shed 
^ blood of their tyrants but in a field of battle ; the laws and manners 
w the confederate states ; the splendid trophies of the Austrian, Bur- 
gnndian, and Italian wars ; and the wisdom of a nation, which, after 
some sallies of martial adventure, has been content to guard the 
blessings of peace with the sword of freedom. 

— — Manus haec inimica tyrannis 

Ense petit placidam sub libertate quietem. 



8 2 OPINION OF HUME ON HISTOR Y OF SWITZERLAND. 

My judgment, as well as my enthusiasm, was satisfied with the %< 
theme ; and the assistance of Deyverdun seemed to remove an 
perable obstacle. The French or Latin memorials, of which I was 
Ignorant, are inconsiderable in number and weight ; but in the pe: 
acquaintance of my friend with the German language, I found the 
of a more valuable collection. The most necessary books were 
cured ; he translated, for my use, the folio volume of Schilling, a copi 
and contemporary relation of the war of Burgundy; we read 
marked the most interesting parts of the great chronicle of Tsch 
and by his labour, or that of an inferior assistant, large extracts w 
made from the History of Lauffer and the Dictionary of Lew : yet 
was the distance and delay, that two years elapsed in these pre_ 
steps ; and it was late in the third sunmier (1767) before I ent 
with these slender materials, on the more agreeable task of composil 
tion. A specimen of my History, the first book, was read the followiii^ 
winter in a literary society of foreigners in London ; and as the authof 
was unknown, I listened, without observation, to the free strictureai 
and unfavourable Sentence, of my judges.* The momentary sensatioii 
was painful ; but their condemnation was ratified by my cookf 
thoughts. I delivered my imperfect sheets to the fiames,t and for evof 
renounced a design in which some expence, much labour, and moi^ 
time had been so vainly consumed. 1 cannot regret the loss of 4 
slight and superficial essay, for such the work must have been in the 
hands of a stranger, uninformed by the scholars and statesmen, an| 
remote from the libraries and archives of the Swiss republics. My 
ancient habits, and the presence of Deyverdun, encouraged me t^ 
write in French for the continent of Europe ; but I was conscioui 
myself that my style, above prose and below poetry, degenerated into a 
verbose and turgid declamation. Perhaps I may impute the failure to 
the injudicious choice of a foreign language. Perhaps I may suspect 

* Mr. Hume seems to have had a different opinion of this work. 

Frotn Mr. Hums to Mr. Gibbon. 
Sir, 
It is but a few days since M. Deyverdun put your manuscript into my hands^ and I haw 

Esrused it with great pleasure and satisfaction. I have onW one objection, derived from the 
nguage in which it is written. Why do you compose in French, and carry faggots into the 
wood, as Horace says with regard to the Komans who wrote in Greek ? I grant that youhave 
a like motive to those Romans, and adopt a language much more generally diffused than your 
native tongue : but have you not remarked the fate of those two ancient languages in follownjg 
ages ? The Latin, though then less celebrated, and confined to more narrow limits^ has m 
some measure outlived the Greek, and is now more generally understood by men of lettcA. 
Let the French, therefore, triumph in the present difiiision of their tongue. Our sc^^wl 
increasing establishments in America, where we need less dread the inundation of Barbanan^ 
promise a superior stability and duration to the English language. '• ' 

Your use of the French tongue has also led you into a style more poetical and figuratmb joJ 
more highl)r coloured, than our language seems to admit of in historical productions ; ibcsodi 
is the practice of French writers, particularly the more recent ones, who illuminate thdf p^* 
tures more than custom will permit us. On the whole, your History, in my opinion, iswiiMtn 
with spirit and judgment ; and I exhort you very earnestly to continueit. The objectionsilpst 
occurred to me on reading it, were so frivolous, that I shall not trouble you with them, ^md 
should, I believe, have a difficulty to recollect them. I am, with great esteem, 

SIR, &c. 

David Hume. 
London, 
aith of Oct. X767. 
t He neglected to bum them. He lefl at Sheffield-Place the introduction, or first hoo^Ja 
forty-three pages folio, written in a very small hand, besides a considerable number of notes. 
If Mr. Gibbon had not declared his judgment, perhaps Mr. Hume's opinion, expressed in die 
letter in the last note, might have justified the publication of it. S. 
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the language itself is ill adapted to sustain the vigour and dignity 

important narrative. But if France, so rich in literary merit, had 

iced a great original historian, his genius would have formed and 

the idiom to the proper tone, the pecuhar model of historical 

ice. 

It was in search of some liberal and lucrative employment that my 

£>eyverdun had visited England. His remittances from home 

scanty and precarious. My purse was always open, but it was 

empty ; and I bitterly felt the want of riches and power, which 

it have enabled me to correct the errors of his fortune. His 

and qualifications solicited the station of the travelling governor 

some wealthy pupil ; but every vacancy provoked so many eager 

" lates, that for a long time I struggled without success ; nor was 

till after much application that I could even place him as a clerk in 

office of the secretary of state. In a residence of several years he 

acquired the just pronunciation and familiar use of the English 

^GfDgue, but he read our most difficult authors with ease and taste : his 

|€ritical knowledge of our language and poetry was such as few 

iaveiguers have possessed ; and few of our countrymen could enjoy the 

theatre of Shakspeare and Garrick with more exquisite feeling and 

dSscemment. The consciousness of his own strength, and the assurance 

«f my aid, emboldened him to imitate the example of Dr. Maty, whose 

^^ruat Britannique was esteemed and regretted ; and to improve 

lis model, by uniting with the transactions of literature a philosophic 

^iew of the arts and manners of the British nation. Our Joumal for 

Ae year 1767, under the title of Memoires Literaires de la Grand Bre- 

fagfUy was soon finished, and sent to the press. For the first article. 

Lord Lyttehon's History of Henry II, I must own myself responsible ; 

but the public has ratified my judgment of that voluminous work, in 

which sense and learning are not illuminated by a ray of genius. The 

next specimen was the choice of my friend, the Bath Guidey a light 

and whimsical performance, of local, and even verbal, pleasantry. I 

staoted at the attempt : he smiled at my fears : his courage was lusti- 

fied by success ; and a master of both languages will applaud the 

curious felicity with which he has transfused into French prose the 

spirit, and even the humour, of the English verse. It is not my wish 

to deny how deeply I was interested in these Memoirs, of which I need 

Bot sorely be ashamed ; but at the distance of more than twenty years, 

it would be impossible for me to ascertain the respective shares of the 

two associates, A long and intimate communication of ideas had cast 

Mr sentiments and style in the same mould. In our social labours we 

composed and corrected by turns ; and the praise which I might 

loB^tly bestow, would fall perhaps on some article or passage most 

pwmeriy my own. A second volume (for the year 1768) was published 

of these Memoirs. I will presume to say, that their merit was superior 

to their reputation ; but it is not less true, that they were productive of 

more reputation than emolument. They introduced my triend to the 

protection, and myself to the acquaintance, of the Earl of Chesterfield, 

wbose age and infirmities secluded him from the world ; and of Mr. 

David Hume, who was under-secretary to the office in which Deyyer- 

don was more humbly employed. The former accepted a dedication. 



$4 J^y CONTROVERSY WITH BISHOP WARBURTON'. 

(April 12, 1769,) and reserved the author for the future education 
his successor : the latter enriched the Journal with a reply to Mr. W^ 
pole's Historical Doubts, which he afterwards shaped into the formi 
a note. The materials of the third volume were almost comph 
when I recommended Deyverdun as governor to Sir Richard Worsl 
a youth, the son of my old Lieutenant-colonel, who was lately dec< 
They set forwards on their travels ; nor did they return to England 
some time after my father's death. 

My next publication was an accidental sally of love and resentin< 
of my reverence for modest genius, and my aversion for insok 
pedantry. The sixth book of the -^neid is the most pleasing and 
feet composition of Latin poetry. The descent of ^Eneas and 
Sibyl to the infernal regions, to the world of spirits, expands an ai 
and boundless prospect, from the nocturnal gloom of the Cui 
grot, 

I bant obscuri sold, sub nocte per umbram, 

to the meridian brightness of the Elysian fields ; 

Largior hie campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo 

from the dreams of simple Nature, to the dreams, alas ! of Egyptiaa 
theology, and the philosophy of the Greeks. But the final dismission 
of the hero through the ivory gate, whence 

Falsa ad coelum mittunt insomnia manes, 

seems to dissolve the whole enchantment, and leaves the reader in a 
state of cold and anxious scepticism. This most lame and impotent 
conclusion has been variously imputed to the taste or irreligion of 
Virgil ; but, according to the more elaborate interpretation of Bishop 
Warburton, the descent to hell is not a false, but a mimic scene; 
which represents the initiation of iEneas, in the character of a law- 
giver, to the Eleusinian mysteries. This hypothsis, a singular chapter 
in the Divine Legation of Moses, had been admitted by many as true ; 
it was praised by all as ingenious ; nor had it been exposed, in a space 
of thirty years, to a fair and critical discussion. The learning and the 
abilities of the author had raised him to a just eminence ; but he 
reigned the dictator and tyrant of the world of literature. The real 
merit of Warburton was degraded by the pride and presumption with 
which he pronounced his infallible decrees ; in his polemic writings he 
lashed his antagonists without mercy or moderation ; and his servile 
flatterers, (see the base and malignant Essay on the Deliccuy of Friend* 
ship,) exalting the master critic far above Aristotle and Longinus, 
assaulted every modest dissenter who refused to consult the oracle, and 
to adore the idol. In a land of liberty, such despotism must provoke 
a general opposition, and the zeal of opposition is seldom candid or 
impartial. A late professor of Oxford, (Dr. Lowth,) in a pointed and 
polished epistle, (Aug. 31, 1765,) defended himself, and attacked the 
Bishop ; and, whatsoever might be the merits of an insignificant con- 
troversy, his victory was clearly estabhshed by the silent confusion of 
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Warburton and his slaves. / too, without any private offence, was 
ambitious of breaking a lance against the giant's shield ; and in the 
beginning of the year 1770, my Critical Observations on the Sixth 
^ook of the iEneid were sent, without my name, to the press. In 
this short Essay, my first English publication, I aimed my strokes 
against the person and the hypothesis of Bishop Warburton. I proved, 
at least to my own satisfaction, that the ancient lawgivers did not 
invent the mysteries, and that ^neas was never invested with the 
ofiBce of lawgiver : that there is not any argument, any circumstance, 
which can melt a fable into allegory, or remove the scene from the 
Lake Avemus to the Temple of Ceres : that such a wild supposition is 
equally injurious to the poet and the man: that if Virgil was not 
initiated he could not, if he were, he would not, reveal the secrets of 
the initiation : that the anathema of Horace {vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
vulgarity &*c^ at once attests his own ignorance and the innocence of 
his friend. As the Bishop of Gloucester and his party maintained a 
discreet silence, my critical disquisition was soon lost among the pam- 
phlets of the day ; but the public coldness was overbalanced to my 
feehngs by the weighty approbation of the last and best editor of 
Virgil, Professor Heyne of Gottingen, who acquiesces in my confuta- 
tion, and styles the unknown author, doctus - - - ^/ elegantissimus 
Britannus. But I cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the 
favourable judgment of Mr. Hayley, himself a poet and a scholar : 
" An intricate hypothesis, twisted into a long and laboured chain of 
quotation and argument, the Dissertation on the Sixth Book of Virgil, 
remained some time unrefuted. - - - At length, a superior, but anony- 
mous, critic arose, who, in one of the most judicious and spirited essays 
that our nation has produced, on a point of classical literature, com- 
pletely overturned this ill-founded edifice, and exposed the arrogance 
and futility of its assuming architect." He even tondescends to justify 
an acrimony of style, which had been gently blamed by the more un- 
biassed German ; " Paullo acrius quam veils - - - perstrinxit"* 
But I cannot forgive myself the contemptuous treatment of a man 
who, with all his faults, was entitled to my esteem ;t and I can less 
forgive, in a personal attack, the cowardly concealment of my name 
and character. 

In the fifteen years between my Essay on the Study of Literature 
and the first volume of the Decline and Fall, (1761— 1776,) this criticism 
on Warburton, and some articles in the Journal, were my sole publica- 
tions. It is more especially incumbent on me to mark the employment, 
or to confess the waste bf time, from my travels to my father's death, 
an interval in which I was not diverted by any professional duties 
from the labours and pleasures of a studious life. i. As soon as I was 
released from the fruitless task of the Swiss revolutions, (1768,) I began 

f The editor of the Warburtonian tracks, Dr. Parr, (^. 19a,) considers the allegorical inter-' 
preUtioD " as completely refuted in a most clear, elegant, and decisive work of criticism; 
vluch could not. indeed, derive authority from the greatest name ; but to which the greatest 
name might with propriety have been affixed." 

^^ The Divine Legation of Moses is a monument, already crumbling in the dust, of the 
^goor and weiUcness of the human mind. If Warburton's new argument proved anything, it 
vould be a demonstration against the legislator, who left his people without the knowledge of 
a fkture state. But some episodes of the work, on the GreeV philosophy, the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt, &c are entitled Co the praise of learning, imagination, and discernment. 

G 
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graduaSy to advance from the wish to the hope, from the hope to 
design, nom the design to the execution, of my historical woil^ 
whose limits and extent I had yet a very inadequate notion. ^ 
Classics, as low as Tacitus, the younger Pliny, and Juvenal, were 
<dd and familiar companions. I insensibly plunged into the ocean 
the Augustan history ; and in the descending series I investigated,^ 
my pen almost always in my hand, the original records, both G 
and Latin, from Dion Cassius to Ammianus Marcellinus, from 
reign of Trajan to the last age of the Western Caesars. The subsidi 
fays of mecials, and inscriptions of geography and chronology, wi 
thrown on their proper objects ; and I applied the collections of 1\ 
mont, whose inimitable accuracy almost assumes the character 
genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the loose and scatti 
atoms of historical information. Through the darkness of the midi 
ages 1 explored my way in the Annals and Antiquities of Italy of 
l^med Muratori ; and diligently compared them with the parallel 
transverse lines of Sigonius and Maffei, Baroniusand Pagi, till I almi 
erasped the ruins of Rome in the fourteenth century, without suspect' 
mg that this final chapter must be attained by the labour of six qur^^ 
and twenty years. Among the books which I purchased, the Theod< 
Code, with the commentary of James Godefiroy, must be gratefully re 
membered. I used it (and much I used it) as a work of history, rather 
than of jurisprudence : but in every light it may be considered as afuS 
and capacious repository of the political state of the empire in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. As I believed, and as I still believe, that 
the propagation of the Gospel, and the triumph of the church, are in- 
separably connected with the decline of the Roman monarchy, I 
weighed the causes and effects of the revolution, and contrasted the 
narratives and apologies of the Christians themselves, with the glance* 
of candour or enmity Vhich the Pagans have cast on the rising sects. 
The Jewish and Heathen testimonies, as they are collected and illus* 
trated by Dr. Lardner, directed, without superseding, my search of 
the originals ; and in an ample dissertation on the miraculous dark- 
ness of the passion, I privately withdrew my conclusions from the 
silence of an unbelieving age. I have assembled the preparatoiy 
studies, directly or indirectly relative to my history; but, in strict 
equity, they must be spread beyond this period of my life, over thetfrj 
summers (1771 and 1772) that elapsed between my father's death and 
my settlement in London. 2. In a free conversation with books and 
men, it would be endless to enumerate the names and characters of all 
who are introduced to our acquaintance ; but in this general acquamt* 
ance we may select the degrees of friendship and esteem, according to 
the wise maxim, Multum legere potius quam multa. I reviewed, again 
and again, the immortal works of the French and English, the Latin 
and Italian classics. My Greek studies (though less assiduous than I 
designed) maintained and extended my knowledge of that incomparable 
idiom. Homer and Xenophon were still my favourite authors ; and 1 
had almost prepared for the press an Essay on the Cyropcedia, which, 
in my own Judgment, is not unhappily laboured. After a certain age, 
the new publications of merit are the sole food of the many ; and the 
most austere student will be often tempted to break the fine, for the 
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sake of indulging his own curiosity, and of providing the topics of 
fashionable currency. A more respectable motive may be assigned for 
the third perusal of Blackstone's Commentaries, and a copious and 
critical abstract of that English work was my first serious production 
in my native language. 3. My literary leisure was much less complete 
and independent than it might appear to the eye of a stranger. In the 
hurry of London I was destitute of books ; in the solitude of Hamp- 
shire I was not master of my time. My quiet was gradually disturbed 
by our domestic anxiety, and I- should be ashamed of my unfeeling 
philosophy, had I found much time or taste for study in the last fatal 
summer (1770) of my father's decay and dissolution. 

The disembodying of the militia at the close of the war (1763) had 
restored the Major (a new Cincinnatus) to a life of agriculture. His 
labours were useful, his pleasures innocent, his wishes moderate ; and 
my father seemed to enjoy the state of happiness which is celebrated 
by poets and philosophers, as the most agreeable to nature, and the 
least accessible to fortune. 



Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis 
(Ut prisca gens mortalium) 
Patema rura bubus exercet suis, 
Solutus omni foenore. 

HOR. Epod. ii. 



Like the first mortals, blest is he, 
From debts, and usury, and busi- 
ness free. 

With his own team who ploughs 
the soil. 
Which grateful once confessed his 
father's toil. 

Francis, 



But the last indispensable condition, the freedom from debt, was 
wanting to my father's felicity ; and the vanities of his youth were 
severely punished by the solicitude and sorrow of his declining age. 
The first mortgage, on my return from Lausanne, (1758,) had afforded 
him a partial and transient relief. The annual demand of interest 
and allowance was a heavy deduction from his income ; the militia 
was a source of expence, the farm in his hands was not a profitable 
adventure, he was loaded with the costs and damages of an obsolete 
law-suit ; and each year multiplied the number, and exhausted the 
patience, of his creditors. Under these painful circumstances, I con- 
sented to an additional mortgage, to the sale of Putney, and to every 
sacrifice that could alleviate his distress. But he was no longer 
capable of a rational effort, and his reluctant delays postponed not 
the evils themselves, but the remedies of those evils {remedia malorum 
potius quam ntala differebat). The pangs of shame, tenderness, and 
self-reproach, incessantly preyed on his vitals ; his constitution was 
broken ; he lost his strength and his sight ; the rapid progress of a 
dropsy admonished him of his end, and he sunk into the grave on 
Nov. 10, 1770, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. A family tradition 
insinuates that Mr. William Law had drawn his pupil in the light and 
inconstant character of Flatus^ who is ever confident, and ever disap- 
pointed in the chace of happiness. But these constitutional failings 
were happily compensated by the virtues of the head and heart, by the 
warmest sentiments of honour and humanity. His graceful person, 
polite address, gentle manners, and unaffected cheerfulness, recom- 
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mended him to the favour of every company ; and in the change 
times and opinions, his liberal spirit had long since delivered^him ' 
the zeal and prejudice of a Tory education. I submitted to the o: 
of Nature ; and my grief was soothed by the conscious satisfa 
that I had dischaiged all the duties of fUisd piety. 

As soon as I had paid the last solenm duties to my father, and 
tained, from time and reason, a tolerable composure of mind, I 
to form the plan of an independent hfe, most adapted to my cin 
stances and inclination. Yet so intricate was the net, my efforts w 
so awkward and feeble, that nearly two years (Nov. 1770 — Oct. 177^ 
were suffered to elapse before I could disentangle myself from thj 
management of the farm, and transfer my residence from Beriton to A 
house in London. During this interval I continued to divide my yetf 
between town and the country ; but my new situation was brightened^ 
by hope ; my stay in London was prolonged into the summer ; an4 
the imiformity of the summer was occasionally broken by visits and 
excursions at a distance from home. The gratification of my desiret 
(they were not immoderate) has been seldom disappointed by the want 
of money or credit ; my pride was never insulted by the visit of an 
importunate tradesman ; and my transient anxiety for the past or 
future has been dispelled by the studious or social occupation of the 
present hour. My conscience does not accuse me of any act of ex- 
travagance or injustice, and the remnant of my estate affords an ample 
and honourable provision for my declining age. I shall not expatiate 
on my oeconomical affairs, which cannot be instructive or amusing to 
the reader. It is a rule of prudence, -as well as of politeness, to reserve 
such confidence for the ear of a private friend, without exposing our* 
situation to the envy or pity of strangers ; for envy is productive of 
hatred, and pity borders too nearly on contempt Yet I may believe, 
and even assert,^that in circumstances more indigent or more wealthy, I 
should never have accomplished the task, or acquired the fame, of an 
historian ; that my spirit would have been broken by poverty and 
contempt, and that my industry might have been relaxed in the labour 
and luxury of a superfluous fortune. 

I had now attained the first of earthly blessings, independence : I 
was the absolute master of my hours and actions : nor was I deceived 
in the hope that the establishment of my library in town would allow 
me to divide the day between study and society. Each year the circle 
of my acquaintance, the number of my dead and living companions, 
was enlarged. To a lover of books, the shops and sales of London 
present irresistible temptations ; and the manufacture of my history 
required a various and growing stock of materials. The militia, my 
travels, the House of Commons, the fame of an author, contributed to 
multiply my connections : I was chosen a member of the fashionable 
clubs ; and, before I left England in 1783, there were few persons of 
any eminence in the literary or political world to whom I was a 
stranger.* It would most assuredly be in my power to amuse the 

* From the mixed, though polite, company of Boodle's, White's, and Brooks's, I must 
honourably distinguish a weekly society, which was instituted in the year 1764, and which 
still continues to flourish, under the title of the Literary Club. (Hawlans's Life of Johnson, 

t4X5. fioswell's Tour to the Hebrides, p. 97.) The names of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, 
r. Topham Beauderc, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Colman, Sir 
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fcgader with a gallery of portraits and a collection of anecdotes. But 
H have always condemned the practice of transforming a private me- 
Kftarial into a vehicle of satire or praise. By my own choice I passed 
Rb town the greatest part of the year ; but whenever I was desirous 
IM^^ breathing the air of the country, I possessed an hospitable retreat 

ESheffield-place in Sussex, in the family of my valuable friend Mr. 
olroyd, whose character, under the name of Lord Sheffield, has since 
sen more conspicuous to the public. 
-;; No sooner was I settled in my house and library, than I undertook 
tJtfbe composition of the first volume of my History. At the outset all 
2Was dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, the true sera of the 
^JOedine and Fall of the Empire, the limits of the introduction, the 
^division of the chapters, and the order of the narrative ; and I was 
I -iiften tempted to cast away the labour of seven years. The style of an 
i snthor should be the image of his mind, but the choice and command 
* of language is the fruit of exercise. Many experiments were made 
liefbre I could hit the middle tone between a dull chronicle and a 
thetorical declamation : three times did I compose the first chapter, and 
twice the second and third, before I was tolerably satisfied with their 
efiecL In the remainder of the way I advanced with a more equal and 
easy pace ; but the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters have been reduced 
by three successive revisals, from a large volume to their present size ; 
and they might still be compressed, without any loss of facts or senti- 
ments. An opposite fault may be imputed to the concise and super- 
ficial narrative of the first reigns from Commodus to Alexander ; a 
fault of which I have never heaond, except from Mr. Hume in his last 
journey to London. Such an oracle might have been consulted and 
obeyed with rational devotion ; but I was soon disgusted with the 
modest practice of reading the manuscript to my friends. Of such 
friends some will praise from politeness, and some will criticise from 
vanity. The author himself is the best judge of his own performance ; 
no one has so deeply meditated on the subject ; no one is so sincerely 
interested in the event. 

By the friendship of Mr. (now Lord) Eliot, who had married my 
first cousin, I was returned at the genml election for the borough of 
Liskeard. I took my^ seat at the beginnine of the memorable contest . 
between Great Britain and America, ana supported, with many a 
sincere and silent vote, the rights, though not, perhaps, the interest, of 
the mother country. After a fieeting illusive hope, prudence con- 
demned me to acquiesce in the humble station of a mute. I was not 
armed by Nature and education with the intrepid energy of mind and 
voice. • 

Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of my pen dis- 
couraged the trial of my voice *. But 1 assisted at the debates of a 

WiOiant Jone.% Dr. Percr, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Adam Smith, Mr. Steevens, Mr, 
Dauung, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Warton, and his brother Mr. Thomas Warton, Dr. Buraey, 
&c.» form a larse and luminous constellation of British stars. 

* A Frendi sketch of Mr. Gibbon's Lifie, wrttten by himaell^ nrobably for the use of some 
foreign journalist or translator, contains no fact not mentioned m his English Life. He there 
describes himself with lus usual candour. Depuis huit ans il a assiate auz ddiberatKHU lea 
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free assembly ; I listened to the attack and defence of eloquence ^ 
reason ; I had a near prospect of the characters, views, and passim 
of the first men of the age. The cause of government was ably 
cated by Lord Norths a statesman of spotless integrity, a const 
master of debate, who could wield, with equal dexterity, the arms 
reason and of ridicule. He was seated on the Treasury-bench betwri 
his Attorney and Solicitor General, the two pillars of the law 
state, magis pares quam similes; and the minister might indulge ii 
short slumber, whilst he was upholden on either hand by the maje^ 
sense of ThurloWy and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburne. Fi 
the adverse side of the house an ardent and powerful opposition 
supported, by the lively declamation of Barre^ the legal acuteness 
Dunning^ the profuse and philosophic fancy of Burke ^ and the arg 
mentative vehemence of Fox^ who m the conduct of a party approve 
himself equal to the conduct of an empire. By such men ev< 
operation of peace and war, every principle of justice or policy, ev< 
Question of authority and freedom, was attacked and defended ; a 
tne subject of the momentous contest was the union or separation 
Great Britain and America. The eight sessions that I sat in pari 
ment were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essential 
of an historian. 

The volume of my History, which had been somewhat delayed 
the novelty and tumult of a first session, was now ready for the pre 
After the perilous adventure had been declined by my friend 
Elmsly, I agreed, upon easy terms, with Mr. Thomas Cadell, 
respectable bookseller, and Mr. William Strahan, an eminent prinu 
ana they undertook the care and risk of the publication, which derive 
more credit from the name of the shop than from that of the auth( 
The last revisal of the proofs was submitted to my vigilance ; 
many blemishes of style, which had been invisible in the manuscrij 
were discovered and corrected in the printed sheet. So moderate wei 
our hopes, that the orieinal impression had been stinted to five hundn 
till the number was doubled by the prophetic taste of Mr. Strahs 
During this awful interval I was neither elated by the ambition of 
fame, nor depressed by the apprehension of contempt. My diligence 
and accuracy were attested by my own conscience. History is the 
most popular species of writing, since it can adapt itself to the highest 
or the lowest capacity. I bad chosen an illustrious subject. Rome is 
familiar to the school-boy and the statesman ; and my narrative was 
deduced from the last period of classical reading. I had likewise 
fiattered myself, that an age of light and liberty would receive, without 
scandal, an inquiry into the human causes of the progress and estab- 
lishment of Christianity. 

I am at a loss how to describe the success of the work, without 
betraying the vanity of the writer. The first impression was exhausted 
in a few days ; a second and third edition were scarcely adequate to 



plus importantes, mais il ne I'est jamau trouvtf It courage, ni le talent j de parler dans une 
assembf^e publique. This sketch was written before the publication of his three last volumes, 
as in cloftin^ it he says of his History: Cette entreprise lui demande encore plusieurs annt^es 
d'une application souteuue ; mais quelqu'en soit le succfts, il trouve dans cette applicatioa 
SMme ua plaiiir tovjoun vari4 et toii|ioun rcnaissant.— — S. 
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demand ; and the bookseUer's property was twice invaded by the 

es of Dublin. My book was on every table, and almost on every 

e ; the historian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the day ; 

was the general voice disturbed by the barking of any profane 

ic The favour of mankind is most freely bestowed on a new 

itance of any original merit ; and the mutual surprise of the 

and their favourite is productive of those warm sensibilities, 

i<di at a second meeting can no longer be rekindled. If I listened 

the music of praise, I was more seriously satisfied with the appro- 

of my judges. The candour of Dr. Robertson embraced his 

iple. A letter from Mr. Hume overpaid the labour of ten years. 

I have never presumed to accept a place in the triumvirate of 

tsh historians. 

That curious and original letter will amuse the reader, and his 
(ramude should shield my free communication from the reproach of 
vanity. 

** Dear Sir, Edinburgh, i8th March 1776. 

^As I ran through your volume of history with great avidity and 
imparience, I caimot forbear discovering somewhat of the same impa- 
tience in returning you thanks for your agreeable present, and express- 
ing the satisfaction which the performance has given me. Whether I 
consider the dignity of your style, the depth of your matter, or the 
extensiveness of your learning, I must regard the work as equally the 
ol]ject of esteem ; and I own that if I had not previously had the hap- 
less of your personal acouaintance, such a performance from an 
glishman in our age woula have given me some surprise. You may 
ile at this sentiment ; but as it seems to me that your countrymen, 
for ahnost a whole generation, have given themselves up to barbarous 
and absurd &ction, and have totaUy neglected all polite letters, I no 
longer expected any valuable production ever to come from them. I 
know it will give you pleasure (as it did me) to find that all the men of 
letters in this place concur in the admiration of your work, and in 
their anxious desire of your continuing it. 

** When I heard of your undertaking, (which was some time ago,) I 
own I was a little curious to see how you would extricate yourself from 
the subject of your two last chapters. I think you have observed a 
very prudent temperament ; but it was impossible to treat the subject 
so as not to give grounds of suspicion against you, and you may expect 
that a clamour will arise. This, if anything, will retard your success 
with the public ; for in every other respect your work is calculated to 
be popular. But among many other marks of decline, the prevalence 
of superstition in England prognosticates the fall of philosophy and 
decay of taste ; and though nobody be more capable than you to 
revive them, you will probably find a struggle in your first advances. 

" I see you entertain a great doubt with regard to the authenticity of 
the poems of OssiaiL You are certainly right in so doing. It is 
indeed strange that any men of sense could have imagined it possible, 
that above twenty thousand verses, along with numberless historical 
fiurts, could have been preserved by oral tradition during fifty genera- 
tions, by the rudest, perhaps, of all the European nations, the most 
necessitous, the most turbulent, and the most unsettled. Where a 
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supposition is so contrary to common sense, any positive eviden 
it ought never to be regarded. Men run with great avidity to 
their evidence in favour of what flatters their passions and their nati 
prejudices. You are therefore over and above indulgent to us in sp 
ing of the matter with hesitation. 

'* I must inform you that we all are very anxious to hear that you 
fully collected the materials for your second volume, and that you 
even considerably advanced in the composition of it. I speak 
more in the name of my friends than in my own ; as I cannot expect 
live so long as to see the publication of it. Your ensuing volume 
be more delicate than the preceding, but I trust in your prudence 
extricating you from the difficulties ; and, in all events, you have 
rage to despise the clamour of bigots. 

I am, with great regard. 

Dear Sir, &c. David Hume." 

Some weeks afterwards I had the melancholy pleasure of seeing Mr 
Hume in his passage through London ; his body feeble, his mind ~ 
On Aug. 25 of the same year (1776) he died, at Edinburgh, the deai 
of a philosopher. 

My second excursion to Paris was determined by the pressing invl* 
tation of M. and Madame Necker, who had visited England in the 
preceding summer. On my arrival I found M. Necker Directoi^ 
general of the finances, in the first bloom of power and popularity. 
His private fortune enabled him to support a liberal establishment, and 
his wife, whose talents and virtues I had long admired, was admirablf 
qualified to preside in the conversation of her table and drawing-room. 
As their friend, I was introduced to the best conipany of both sexes ; 
to the foreign ministers of all nations, and to the nrst names and cha- 
racters of France ; who distinguished me by such marks of civility and 
kindness, as gratitude will not suffer me to forget, and modesty will 
not allow me to enumerate. The fashionable suppers often broke into 
the morning hours ; yet I occasionally consulted the Royal Library, 
and that of the Abbey of St. Germain, and in the free use of their books 
at home I had always reason to praise the liberality of those institutions. 
The society of men of letters I neither courted nor declined ; but I was 
happy in the acquaintance of M. de Buffon, who united with a sublime 
genius the most amiable simplicity of mind and manners. At the 
table of my old friend, M. de Foncemagne, 1 was involved in a dispute 
with the Abbe de Mably ; and his jealous irascible spirit revenged 
itself on a work which he was incapable of reading in the original. 

As I might be partial in my own cause, I shall transcribe the words 
of an unknown critic, observing only, that this dispute had been pre- 
ceded by another on the English constitution, at the house of the 
Countess de Froulay, an old Jansenist lady. 

" Vous etiez chez M. de Foncemagne, mon cher Theodon, le jour que 
M. TAbb^ de Mably et M. Gibbon y dinerent en grande compagnie. La 
conversation roula presque enti^rement sur ITiistoire. L'Abb^ etant 
un profond politique, la touma sur Tadministration, quand on fut au 
desert : et comme par caractere, par humeur, par I'habitude d'admirer 
Tite Live, il ne prise que le systtoe republicain, il se mit ^ vanter 
Texcellence des republiques; bien persuade que le savant Anglois 
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I'approuveroit en tout, et admireroit la profondeur de g^nie qui avoit 
fait deviner tous ces avantages ^ un rran9ois. Mais M.< Gibbon, 
instruit par Texperience des inconveniens d'un gouveraement popu- 
laire, ne fut point du tout de son avis, et il prit g^n^reusement la 
defense du gouvemement monarchique. L'Abb^ voulut le convaincre 
par Tite Live, et par quelques argumens tir^s de Plutarque en faveur 
des Spartiates. M. Gibbon, dou^ de la memoire la plus heureuse, et 
ayant tous les faits presens ii la pens^e, domina bien-tot la conversa- 
tion ; FAbbe se facha, il s'empoita, il dit des choses dures ; TAnglois, 
conservant le phlegme de son pays, prenoit ses avantages, et pressoit 
rAbb6 avec d'autant plus de succ^s que la colere le troubloit de plus 
en plus. La conversation s'echauffoit, et M. de Foncemagne la rompit 
en se levant de table, et en passant dans le salon, ou personne ne fut 
tente de la renouer." — Supplement de la Maniire dUcrire VHistoire^ 
p. 125, &c.* 

Nearly two years had elapsed between the publication of my first 
and the commencement of my second volume ; and the causes must 
be assigned of this long delay, i. After a short holiday, I indulged 
my curiosity in some studies of a very different nature, a course of 
anatomy, which was demonstrated by Doctor Hunter; and some 
lessons of chymistry, which were delivered by Mr. Higgins. The 
principles of these sciences, and a taste for books of natural history, 
contributed to multiply my ideas and images ; and the anatomist and 
chymist may sometimes track me in their own snow. 2. I dived, 
perhaps too deeply, into the mud of the Arian controversy ; and many 
days of reading, thinking, and writing were consumed in the pursuit of 
a phantom. 3. It is difficult to arrange, with order and perspicuity, 
the various transactions of the age of Constantine ; and so much was 
I displeased with the first essay, that I committed to the flames above 
fifty sheets. 4. The six months of Paris and pleasure must be deducted 
from the account. But when I resumed my task I felt my improve- 
ment ; I was now master of my style and subject, and while the mea- 
sure of my daily performance was enlarged, I discovered less reason to 
cancel or correct. It has always been my practice to cast a long 
paragraph in a single mould, to try it by my ear, to deposit it in my 
memory, but to suspend the action of the pen till I had given the last 
polish to my work. Shall I add, that I never found my mind more 
vigorous, nor my composition more happy, than in the winter hurry ot 
society and parliament ? 

Had I believed that the majority of English readers were so fondly 

* Of the voluminous writings of the Abb^ de Mably, (see his Eloge by the Abb6 Brizard,) 
the Principes du droit public de VEurope^ and the first part of the Observ. sur VHist m 
France^ may be deservedly praised ; and even the Maniere d'ecrire VHist. contains several 
useful precepts and judicious remarks. Mably was a lover of virtue and freedom; but his 
virtue was austere, and his freedom was impatient of an equal. Kings, magistrates, nobles, 
and successful writers were the objects of his contempt, or hatred, or envy ; but his illiberal 
abuse of Voltaire, Hume, Bu£fon, the Abb6 Reynal, I)r. Robertson, and iutti quanti can be 
injurious only to himself. 

" Est il rien de plus fastidieux (says the polite Censor) qti'un M. Gibbon ; qui dans son eter- 
nelle Histoire des Empereurs Romains^ suspend & chaque instant son insipide et lente narra- 
tion, pour vous expliquer la cause de faits que vous allez lire." (Manidre d'ecrire T Histoire, 
p. 184. See another passage, p. 280.) Yet I am indebted to the Abbd de Mably for two such 
advocates as the anonymous French Critic and my friend Mr. Hayley. (Hayley's Works, 
8vo Ed. Vol. ii. 261.} 
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attached even to the name and shadow of Christianity ; had I for 
that the pious, the timid, and the prudent, would feel, or affect to 
with such exquisite sensibility; I might, perhaps, have softened 
two invidious chapters, which would create many enemies, and 
ciliate few friends. But the shaft was shot, the alarm was sounded, 
I could only rejoice, that if the voice of our priests was clamorous 
bitter, their hands were disarmed from the powers of persecution, 
adhered to the wise resolution of trusting myself and my writings 
the candour of the public, till Mr. Davies of Oxford presumed to att 
not the faith, but the fidelity, of the historian. My Vindication^ exp; 
sive of less anger than contempt, amused for a moment the busy 
idle metropolis; and the most rational part of the laity, and even of 
clergy, appear to have been satisfied of my innocence and accural 
I would not print this Vindication in quarto, lest it should be boi 
and preserved with the history itself. At the distance of twelve y 
I calmly affirm my judgment of Davies, Chelsum, &c. A victory over^ 
such antagonists was a sufficient humiliation. They, however, wem 
rewarded in this world. Poor Chelsum was indeed neglected ; and 1 
dare not boast the making Dr. Watson a bishop ; he is a prelate of % 
large mind and liberal spirit : but I enjoyed the pleasure of giving a 
Royal pension to Mr. Davies, and of collating Dr. Apthorpe to 
archiepiscopal living. Their success encouraged the zeal of Taylor t]|i9' 
Arian,* and Milner the Methodist,t with many others, whom it wouJa 
be difficult to remember, and tedious to rehearse. The list of my 
adversaries, however, was graced with the more respectable names df 
Dr. Priestley, Sir David Dalrymple, and Dr. White ; and every polemic^ 
of either university, discharged his sermon or pamphlet against the 
impenetrable silence of the Roman historian. In his History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity, Dr. Priestley threw down his two gauntlets 
to Bishop Hurd and Mr. Gibbon. I declined the challenge in a letter, 
exhorting my opponent to enlighten the world by his philosophical dis- 
coveries, and to remember that the merit of his predecessor Servetus 
is now reduced to a single passage, which indicates the smaller circula- 
tion of the blood through the lungs, from and to the heart. J Instead 
of listening to this friendly advice, the dauntless philosopher of Bir- 
mingham continued to fire away his double battery against those who 
believed too little, and those who believed too much. From my replies 
he has nothing to hope or fear : but his Socinian shield has repeatedly 
been pierced by the spear of Horsley, and his trumpet of sedition may 
at length awaken the magistrates of a free country. 

The profession and rank of Sir David Dalrymple (now a Lord of 
Session) has given a more decent colour to his style. But he scrutinized 
each separate passage of the two chapters with the dry minuteness of 
a special pleader ; and as he was always solicitous to make, he may 

• The stupendous title, Thoughts on the Causes of the grand A^ostacy, at first agitated my 
nerves, till 1 discovered that it was the apostacy of the whole cmirch, since the Council of 
Nice, from Mr. Taylor's private religion. _ His book is a thorough mixture oikigh enthusiasm 
and low buffooaery, and the Millennium is a fundamental article of his creed. 

f From his grammar-school at Kingston upon HuU^ Mr. Joseph Milner pronounces an 
anathema against all rational religion. His faith is a divine taste, a spiritual inspiration ; his 
church is a mystic and invisible body : the «a/wra/ Christians, such as Mr. Locke, who believe 
and interpret the Scriptures, are, in his judgment, no better than profane infidels. 

X Astruc de la Structure du Coeur, i. 77, 79. 
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succeeded sometimes in finding, a flaw. In his Annals of Scot- 

, he has shewn himself a diligent collector and an accurate critic. 

-I have praised, and I still praise, the eloquent sermons which were 

iched in St. Mar>''s pulpit at Oxford by Dr. White. If he assaulted 

with some degree of illiberal acrimony, in such a place, and before 

an audience, he was obliged to speak the language of the country. 

aniled at a passage in one of his private letters to Mr. Badcock ; 

e part where we encounter Gibbon must be brilliant and striking." 

In a sermon preached before the university of Cambridge, Dr. Edwards 

iplimented a work, "' which can only perish with the language 

U:*' and esteems the author a formidable enemy. He is, indeed, 

shed that more learning and ingenuity has not been shewn in the 

ence of Israel ; that the prelates and dignitaries of the church (alas, 

~ man !) did not vie with each other, whose stone should sink the 

pest in the forehead of this Goliah. 

'* But the force of truth will oblige us to confess, that in the attacks 

ich have been levelled against our sceptical historian, we can discover 

t slender traces of profound and exquisite erudition, of solid criticism 

iMid accurate investigation ; but we are too frequently disgusted by 

vague and inconclusive reasoning ; by unseasonable banter and sense- 

s witticisms ; by imbittered bigotry and enthusiastic jargon ; by 

ile cavils and illiberal invectives. Proud and elated by the weakness 

his antagonists, he condescends not to handle the sword of contro- 

lersy." — Monthly Review, Oct. 179a 

: ^ Let me frankly own that I was startled at the first discharge of eccle- 
siastical ordnance ; but as soon as I found that this empty noise was 
ittischievous only in the intention, my fear was converted into indigna- 
tion ; and every feeling of indignation or curiosity has long since sub- 
aided in pure and placid indifference. 

[ The prosecution of my history was soon afterwards checked by 
f another controversy of a very diflferent kind. At the request of the 
Lord Chancellor, and of Lord Weymouth, then Secretary of State, I 
TOdicated, against the French manifesto, the justice of the British 
amis. The whole comespondence of Lord Stomiont, our late ambas- 
sador at Paris, was submitted to my inspection, and the Memoire 
'iustificatify which I composed in French, was first approved by the 
Cabinet Ministers, and then delivered as a State paper to the courts of 
Europe. The style and manner are praised by Beaumarchais himself, 
who, in his private (juarrel, attempted a reply ; but he flatters me, by 
ascribing the memoir to Lord Stormont ; and the grossness of his 
invective betrays the loss of temper and of wit ; he acknowledged, 
Oeuv. de Beaumarchais, iii. 299, 355, that le style ne seroit pas sans 
grace J ni la logique sans justesse^ &c. if the facts were true which he 
undertakes to disprove. For these facts my credit is not pledged ; I 
Ipoke as a lawyer from my brief, but the veracity of Beaumarchais may 
le estimated from the assertion that France, by the treaty of Paris 
(1763) was limited to a certain number of ships of war. On the appli- 
cation of the Duke of Choiseul, he was obliged to retract this daring 
falsehood. 

Among the honourable connections which I had formed, I may justly 
be proud of the friendship of Mr. Wedderburne, at that time Attorney- 



96 I AM APPOINTED TO A SEAT AT THE BOARD OF TR^I>1 

Genera], who now iflustiates the title of Lord Loughborough, and. 
office of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. By his strong rec< 
mendation, and the favourable disposition of Lord North, I 
appointed one of the Lords Conmiissioners of Trade and Plantati^ 
and my private income was enlarged by a clear addition of bet^ei 
seven and eight hundred pounds a-year. The fancy of an hostile oi 
may paint, in the strong colours of ridicule, ''the perpetual vij 
adjournment, and the unbroken sitting vacation of the Board of Trade.? 
But it must be allowed that our duty was not intolerably severe, 
that I enjoyed many days and weeks of repose, without being caS4 
away from my library to the office. My acceptance of a place provol 
some of the leaders of opposition, with whom I had lived in habits 
intimacy ; and I was most unjusdy accused of deserting a party, 
which I had never enlisted.t 

The aspect of the next session of parliament was stormy and peril< 
county meetings, petitions, and committees of correspondence, 
nounced the public discontent ; and instead of voting with a trii 
phant majority, the friends of government were often exposed to 
struggle, and sometimes to a defeat The House of Commons adopti 
Mr. Dunning's motion, " That the influence of the Crown had " 
creased, was increasing, and ought to be diminished :" and Mr. Bi 
bill of reform was framed with skill, introduced with eloquence, 
supported by numbers. Our late president, the American Secret 
of State, very narrowly escaped the sentence of proscription ; but tl 
unfortunate Board of Trade was abolished in the committee by a 

* I can never foreet the delight with which that diflfii^ve and ingenious orator, Mr. Bi 
was heard by all sides of the house, and even by those whose existence he proscribed. (Sp 
on the Bill of Reform, p. 73—80.) The Lords of Trade blushed at their insignificancy, ami 
Mr. Eden's appeal to the 3,500 volumes of our Rei>orts, served only to excite a general laufi^j 
I take this opportunity of certifying the correctness of Mr, Burke's printed speeches, whidbt 
have heard and read. 

+ From Edward Gibbon, esq. to — — — esq. 
Dbar Sir, and July i779> 

Yesterday I received a very interesting communication from my friend, whose kind 
honourable behaviour towards me I must always remember Mrith the highest gratitude, 
informed me that, in consequence of an arrangement, a place at the Board of Trade was 
reserved for me, and that as soon as I signified my acceptance of it, he was satisfied no farther 
difficulties would arise. My answer to nim was sincere and explicit. I told him that I was 
far from approving all the past measures of the administration, even some of those in which I 
myself had silently concurred ; that I saw, with the rest of the world, many capital defects in 
the characters of some of the present ministers, and was sorry that in so atarming a situation 
of public affairs, the country had not the assistance of several able and honest men who are 
now in opposition. But that I had not formed with any of those persons in opposition any 
engagementsor connections which could in the least restram or affect vay parliamentary conduct: 
that I could not discover among them such superior advantages, either of measures or of 
abilities, as could make me consider it as a duty to attach myself to their cause ; and that I 

clearly understood, from the public and private language of p, one of their leaders, that 

in the actual state of the country, he himself was seriously of opinion that opposition could not 
tend to anv good purpose, and might be productive of much mischief; that, for those reasons, 
I saw no obiections which could prevent me from accepting an office under the present govern- 
ment, and that I was ready to take a step which I found to be consistent both with mymterest 
and my honour. 

It must now be decided, whether I may continue to live in England, orwhether I must soon 
withdraw myself into a kind of philosophical exile in Switzerland. My father left his affairs 
in a state of embarrassment, and even of distress. My attempts to dispose of a part of my 
landed property have hitherto been disappointed, and are not likely at present to be more 
successful ; and my plan of expence, though moderate in itself, deserves the name of extrava- 
gance, since it exceeds my real income. The addition of the salary which is now offered will 
make my situation perfectly easy ; but I hope you will do me the justice to believe that my 
mind could not be so, unless I were satisfied of the rectitude of my own conduct. 
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LJority (207 to 199) of eight votes. The storm, however, blew over 

a time ; a large defection of country gentlemen eluded the sanguine 

)es of the patriots : the Lords of Trade were revived ; administra- 

)n recovered their strength and spirit ; and the flames of London, 

ch were kindled by a mischievous madman, admonished all think- 

men of the danger of an appeal to the people. In the premature 

olution which followed this session of parliament I lost my seat« 

. Elliot was now deeply engaged in the measures of opposition, 

" the electors of Leskeard* are commonly of the same opinion as 

Elliot. 
In this interval of my senatorial life, I published the second and 
' volumes of the Decline and Fall My eccesiastical history still 
eathed the same spirit of freedpm ; but protestant zeal is more in- 
erent to the characters and controversies of the fourth and fifth 
turies. My obstinate silence had damped the ardour of the polemics, 
r. Watson, the most candid of my adversaries, assured me that he 
d no thoughts of renewing the attack, and my impartial balance 
the virtues and vices of Julian was generally praised. This truce 
as interrupted only by some animadversions of the Catholics of Italy, 
d by some angry letters from Mr. Travis, who made me personally 
responsible for condemning, with the best critics, the spurious text of 
l&e three heavenly witnesses. 

J The piety or prudence of my Italian translator has provided an anti- 
i dote against the poison of his original. The 5th and 7th volumes are 
\ %rmed with five letters from an anonymous divine to his friends, Foot- 
head and Kirk, two English students at Rome : and this meritorious 
service is commended by Monsignor Stonor, a prelate of the same 
nation, who discovers much venom in the fluid and nervous style of 
• Gibbon. The critical essay at the end of the third volume was fur- 
nished by the Abbate Nicola Spedalieri, whose zeal has gradually 
[ swelled to a more sohd confutation in two quarto volumes. — Shall I be 

excused for not having read them ? 
\ The brutal insolence of Mr. Travis's challenge can only be excused 
^ by the absence of learning, judgment, and humanity ; and to that ex- 
cuse he has the fairest or foulest pretension. Compared with Arch- 
deacon Travis, Chelsum and Davies assume the title of respectable 
enemies. 

The bigoted advocate of popes and monks may be turned over 

even to the bigots of Oxford ; and the wretched Travis still smarts 

I under the lash of the merciless Porson. I consider Mr. Porson's 

i answer to Archdeacon Travis as the most acute and accurate piece of 

I criticism which has appeared since the days of Bentley. His strictures 

are founded in argument, enriched with learning, and enlivened with 

wit ; and his adversary neither deserves nor finds any quarter at his 

hands. The evidence of the three heavenly witnesses would now be 

rejected in any court of justice : but prejudice is blind, authority is 

deaf, and our vulgar bibles will ever be polluted by this spurious text, 

^sedet cetemumque sedebit^ The more learned ecclesiastics will 

indeed have the secret satisfaction of reprobating in the closet what 

they read in the church. 

* The borough which Mr. Gibbon had represented in Parliament. 



98 CRITICISM OF BISHOP NEWTON ON MY WORK. 

I perceived, and without surprise, the coldness and even preju< 
of the town ; nor could a whisper escape my ear, that, in the judj^ 
of many readers, my continuation was much inferior to the orij 
attempts. An author who cannot ascend will always appear to si 
envy was now prepared for my reception, and the zeal of my relig^< 
was fortified by the motive of my political, enemies. Bishop Nei 
in writing his own life, was at full liberty to declare how much 
himself and two eminent brethren were disgusted by Mr. G.'s prol 
tediousness, and affectation. But the old man should not hai 
indulged his zeal in a false and feeble charge against the historiaii|1 
who had faithfully and even cautiously rendered Dr. Burnet's meanh 
by the alternative of sleep or repose. That philosophic divine 
poses, that, in the period between death and the resurrection, hi 
souls exist without a body, endowed with internal consciousness, 
destitute of all active or passive connection with the external worl 
'^ Secundum communem dictionem sacrse scripturae, mors dicil 
somnus, et morientes dicuntur abdormirey quod innuere mihi vid< ' 
statum mortis esse statum quietis, silentii, et atpyaotag." (De Si 
Mortuorunty ch. v. p. 98.) 



* Extract , from Mr. Gxbbon'x Commott Place Bock. 

Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol and Dean of St. Paul's, was bom at Litchfield ott 
Dec. 2z 1703, O. S. (zst Tan. 1704, N. S.), and died Feb. 14 1782, in the 7Qth year of his agos*; 
A few days before his death he finished the memoirs of his own life, which hare been prei» 
fixed to an edition of his posthumous works, first published in quarto, and since (1787) re-pul»» 
lished in six volumes octavo. 

P. 273, Z74. Some books were published in 178 x, which employed some of the Bishof^ 
leisure hours, and durine his illness. Mr. Gibbon's History of the Decline and FcM of tk» 
Rontan Ewfire he read throughout, but it by no means answered his ex^ctation : for he . 
found it rather a prolix and tedious performance, his matter uninterestmg, and his style 
affected ; his testimonies not to be depended upon, and his frequent scoffs at religion offensivit 
to every sober mind. He had before been convicted of making false quotations, which 
should^ have taught him more prudence and caution. But, without examining his authorities^ 
there is one which must necessarily strike every man who has read Dr. Burnet's Treadae 
de Statu Mortuorum. In vol. iiL p. 99, Mr. G. has the following note :->" Burnet {de S. Jf. 

E. 56—84) collects the opinions of the Fathers, as far as they assert the sleep or repose of 
uman souls till Uie day of judgment. He afterwards exposes (p. gi) the mconvenienoet 
which must arise if they possessed a more active and sensible existence. Who would not 
from hence infer that Dr. B. was an advocate for the sleep or insensible existence of the aool 
after death ? whereas his doctrine is directly the contrary. He has employed some diapteiB 
in treating of the state of human souls in the interval between death and the resurrectioii: 
and after various proofs from reason, from scripture, and the Fathers, his conclusions ar& 
that human souls exist after their separation from the body, that ihty are in a good or evu 
state according to their good or ill behaviour, but that neither their happiness nor Uieir misery 
will be complete or perfect before the day of judgment. His argumentation is thus summed 
up at the end of the 4th chapter — Ex gu^us constat primo^ animus superesse extincto 
corpore; secundo^ bonas bene, malas male se habituras ; tertio, nee illis summantfeUcitatemf 
nee bis summam miseriam^ accessuram esse ante diem judicii" (The Bishop's reading the 
whole was a greater complunent to the work than was paid to it by two of the most eminent 
of his brethren for their learning and station. The one entered upon it, but was soon 
wearied, and laid it aside in disgust : the other returned it upon the bookseller's hands ; and 
it is said that Mr. G. himself happened unluckily to be in the shop at the same time.) 

Does the Bishop comply with his own precept in the next pa^^e? (p. 175.) *^01d age 
should lenify, should soften men's manners, and make them more mild and gentle ; but often 
has the contrary effect, hardens their hearts, and makes them more sour and crabbed." — He 
is speaking of Dr.^ Johnson. 

^ Have I ever insinuated that preferment-hunting is the great occupation of an ecclesiastical 
life ? (Memoirs passim) ; that a minister's influence and a bishop's patronage are sometimes 
pledged eleven deep? (p. 151 that a prebendary considers the audit week as the better part 
of the year ? (p. 137 ;) or that the most eminent of priests, the pope himself, would change 
their religion, if any thing better could be offered them? (p. 56). Such things are mon 
than insinuated in the Bishop's Life, which afforded some scandal to the church, and some 
diversion to th^ profane Uity. 
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I was honrever encouraged by some domestic and foreign testimonies 

' applause ; and the second and third volumes insensibly rose in sale 

reputation to a level with the first. But the public is seldom 

% ; and I am inclined to believe that, esoecially in the be^nning, 

are more prolix and less entertaining than the first : my efforts 

not been relaxed by success, and I had rather deviated into the 

site fault of minute and superfluous diligence. On the Continent, 

name and writings were slowly diffused ; a French translation of 

first volume had disappointed the booksellers of Paris ; and a 

ge in the third was construed as a personal reflection on the 

ing monarch.* 

ore I could apply for a seat at the general election the list was 
jdy lull ; but Lord North's promise was sincere, his recommenda- 
effectual, and I was soon chosen on a vacancy for the borough 
Lymington, in Hampshire. In the first session of the new par- 
ty administration stood their ground ; their final overthrow was 
for the second. The American war had once been the 
te of the country : the pride of England was irritated by the 
Sftsistance of her colonies, and the executive power was driven by 
national clamour into the most vigorous and coercive measures. But 
.tiie length of a fruitless contest, the loss of armies, the accumulation 
^ debt and taxes, and the hostile confederacy of France, Spain, and 
HoHand, indisposed the public to the American war, and the persons 
by whom it was conducted ; the representatives of the people, followed, 
\ at a slow distance, the changes of their opinion ; and the ministers who 
icfosed to bend, were broken by the tempest. As soon as Lord North 
lad lost, or was about to lose, a majority in the House of Commons, 
be surrendered his office, and retired to a private station, with the 
tranquU assurance of a dear conscience and a cheerful temper : the 
old fabric was dissolved, and the posts of government were occupied 
by the victorious and veteran troops of opposition. The lords of trade 
were not immediately dismissed, but the board itself was abolished by 
Mr. Burke's bill, which decency had compelled the patriots to revive ; 
and I was stripped of a convenient salary, after having enjoyed it about 
fliree years. 

So flexible is the title of my History, that the final aera might be 
fixed at my own choice ; and I long hesitated whether I should be 
content with the three volumes, the fall of the Western empire, which 
foHilled my first engagement with the public In this inteiVal of sus- 
pense, nearly a twdvtmonth, I returned by a natural impulse to the 
Greek authors of antiquity; I read with new pleasure the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the Histories of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon, a 
large portion of the tragic and comic theatre of Athens, and many 
interesting dialogues of the Socratic school. Yet in the luxurv of 
fineedom I began to wish for the daily task, the active pursuit, which 

* It may not be geaeraDy known that Lonis XYI. is a ^reat mder, and a reader of 
Eai^bsti books. On perusing a passage of my History which seems to compare him to 
Arcadins or Honorius, he expressed his resentment to the Prince of B * * *, from whom the 
iateiligence was conveyed to me. 1 shall neither disclaim the allusion, nor examine the 
Ebcoess : but the situation of the late King of France excludes all suspicion of flattery : and 
1 am ready to declare that the concludii^ observations of my third volume were writtoi 
befare hb accesrion to the throne. 
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IC» MY YEARNINGS FOR THE PEACE OF LAUSANNE. 

gave a value to every book, and an object to evexy inquiry ; the pr< 
of a new edition announced my design, and I dropped without r 
tance from the age of Plato to that of Justinian. The original texts 
Procopius and Agathias supplied the events and even the c 
of his reign : but a laborious winter was devoted to the Codes, 
Pandects, and the modem interpreters, before I presumed to form 
abstract of the civil law. My skill was improved by practice, 
diligence perhaps was quickened by the loss of ofHce ; and, excep 
the last chapter, I had finished the fourth volume before 1 sought i 
retreat on the banks of the Leman Lake. 

It is not the purpose of this narrative to expatiate on the public 
secret history of the times : the schism which followed the death 
the Marquis of Rockingham, the appointment of the Earl of Shelb 
the resignation of Mr. Fox, and his famous coalition with Lord No 
But I may assert, with some degree of assurance, that in their politic 
conflict those great antagonists had never felt any personal animo 
to each other, that their reconciliation was easy and sincere, and 
their friendship has never been clouded by the shadow of suspiciqf[| 
or jealousy. The most, violent or venal of their respective foUowe ~ 
embraced this fair occasion of revolt, but their alliance still command 
a majority in the House of Commons ; the peace was censured, Lo: 
Shelbume resigned, and the two friends knelt on the same cushion ttt: 
take the oath of secretary of state. From a principle of gratitude £ 
adhered to the coalition : my vote was counted in the day of battk| 
but I was overlooked in the division of the spoil. There were manv 
claimants more deserving and importunate, than myself: the board ca 
trade could not be restored ; and, while the list of places was curtailed 
the number of candidates was doubled. An easy dismission to a 
secure seat at the board of customs or excise was promised on the first 
vacancy : but the chance was distant and doubtful ; nor could I solicit 
with much ardour an ignoble servitude, which would have robbed me 
of the most valuable of my studious hours : at the sanie time the 
tumult of London, and the attendance on parliament, were grown more 
irksome ; and, without some additional income, I could not long or 
prudently maintain the style of expence to which I was accustomed. 

From my early acquaintance with Lausanne I had always cherished 
a secret wish, that the school of my youth might become the retreat of 
my declining age. A moderate fortune would secure the blessings of 
ease, leisure, and independence : the country, the people, the manner% 
the language, were congenial to my taste ; and I might indulge the 
hope of passing some years in the domestic society of a friend. Afit^ 
travelling with several English,* Mr. Deyverdun was now settled at 
home, in a pleasant habitation, the gift of his deceased aunt : we ha4 
long been separated, we had long been silent ; yet in my first letter \ 
exposed, with the most perfect confidence, my situation, my sentir 
ments, and my designs. His immediate answer was a warm and joyfUl 
acceptance : the picture of our future life provoked my impatience ; 
and the terms of arrangement were short and simple, as he possessed 
the property, and I undertook the expence of our common house. 

* Sir Richard Worsley, Lord Chesterfield, Broderick Lord Midleton, and Mr. Han^ 
brother to Sir Abraham. 
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re I could break my English chain, it was incumbent on me to 

gle with the feeUngs of my heart, the indolence of my temper, 

the opinion of the world, which imanimously condemned this 

tary banishment In. the disposal of my effects, the library, a 

ed deposit, was alone excepted : as my post-chaise moved over 

estminster-bridge I bid a long farewell to the "fumum et opes 

pitumq ; Romae." My journey by the direct road through France 

not attended with any accident, and I arrived at Lausanne nearly 

enty years after my second departure. Within less than three 

nths the coaUtion struck on some hidden rocks : had I remained on 

d, I should have perished in the general shipwreck. 
Since my estabUshment at Lausanne, more than seven years have 
psed ; and if every day has not been equally soft and serene, not a 
y, not a moment, has occurred in which I have repented of my 
oice. During my absence, a long portion of human life, many 
anges had happened: my elder acquaintance had left the stage; 
s were ripened into matrons, and children were grown to the 
e of manhood. But the same manners were transmitted from one 
eration to another : my friend alone was an inestimable treasure ; 
y name was not totally forgotten, and all were ambitious to welcome 
e arrival of a stranger and the return of a fellow-citizen. The first 
ter was given to a general embrace, without any nice discrimination 
of persons and characters. After a more regular settlement, a more 
accurate survey, I discovered three solid and permanent benefits of 
sny new situation, i. My personal freedom had been somewhat im- 
'.paired by the House of Commons and the Board of Trade ; but I was 
now delivered from the chain of duty and dependence, from the hopes 
and fears of poUtical adventure : my sober mmd was no longer intoxi- 
. cated by the fumes of party, and I rejoiced in my escape, as often as I 
lead of the midnight debates which preceded the dissolution of parlia- 
ment. 2. My English oeconomy had been that of a solitary bachelor, 
who might afford some occasional dinners. In Switzerland I enjoyed 
at every meal, at every hour, the free and pleasant conversation of the 
friend of my youth ; and my daily table was always provided for the 
reception of one or two extraordinary guests. Our importance in 
' society is less a positive than a relative weight : in London I was lost 
[ in the crowd ; I ranked with the first families of Lausanne, and my 
I style of prudent expence enabled me to maintain a fair balance of 
reciprocal civiUties. 3. Instead of a small house between a street 
I and a stable-yard, I began to occupy a spacious and convenient man- 
1 sion, connected on the north side with the citv, and open on the south 
to a beautiful and boundless horizon. A garden of four acres had been 
laid out by the taste of Mr. Deyverdun : from the garden a rich scenery 
of meadows and vineyards descends to the Leman Lake, and the 
prospect far beyond the Lake is crowned by the stupendous mountains 
of Savoy. My books and my acquaintance had been first united in 
Ldndon ; but this happy position of my hbrary in town and country 
was finally reserved for Lausanne. Possessed of every conifort in this 
triple aUiance, I could not be tempted to change my habitation with 
the changes of the seasons. 
My friends had been kindly apprehensive that I should not be able 

H 
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to exist in a Swiss town at the foot of the Alps, after having so 
conversed with the first men of the first cities of the world. Such 
connections may attract the curious, and gratify the vain ; but I 
too modest, or too proud, to rate my own value by that of 
associates ; and whatsoever may be the fame of learning or gen 
experience has shown me that the cheaper qualifications of politen* 
and good sense are of more useful currency in the commerce of 1 
By many, conversation is esteemed as a theatre or a school : biil 
after the morning has been occupied by the labours of the library,;! 
wish t9 unbend rather than to exercise my mind ; and in the intenw 
between tea and supper I am far from disdaining the innocent amttsif 
ment of a game at cards. Lausanne is peopled by a nuinero«|i 
gentry, whose companionable idleness is seldom disturbed by lS6k 
pursuits of avarice or ambition : the women, though confined to ii 
domestic education, are endowed for the most part with more taste 
and knowledge than their husbands and brothers : but the decent 
freedom of both sexes is equally remote from the extremes of simplidt^ 
and refinement. I shall add as a misfortune rather than a merit, thai 
the situation and beauty of the Pays de Vaud, the long habits of the 
English, the medical reputation of Dr. Tissot, and the fashion of view* 
ing the mountains and Glaciers^ have opened us on all sides to tM 
incursions of foreigners. The visits of Mr., and Madame Necker, of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, and of Mr. Fox) may form some pleasing 
exceptions ; but, in general, Lausanne has appeared most agreeable ifi 
my eyes, when we have been abandoned to our own society. I bad 
frequently seen Mr. Necker, in the summer of 1784, at a country house 
near Lausanne, where he composed his Treatise on the Administratioa 
of the Finances. I have since, in October 1790, visited him in his 
present residence, the castle and barony of Copet, near Geneva. Of 
the merits and measures of that statesman various opinions mav be 
entertained ; but all impartial men must agree in their esteem of bis 
integrity and patriotism. 

In August 1784, Prince Henry of Prussia, in his way to PariS) passed 
three days at Lausanne. His military conduct has been praised by 
professional men ; his character has been vilified by the wit andmalioe 
of a daemon (Mem. Secret de la Cour de Berlin) ; but I was flatttt«d 
by his affability, and entertained by his conversation. 

In his tour of Switzerland (Sept. 1788) Mr. Fox gave me two days 
of free and private society. He seemed to feel, and even to envy,- 
the happiness of my situation ; while I admired the powers of a supij^ 
rior man, as they are blended in his attractive character with ^ 
softness and simplicity of a child. Perhaps no human being wai^ 
ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of malevolence, vsuiity," 3f 
falsehood •'^' 

My transmigration from London to Lausanne could not be effed^ 
without interrupting the course of my historical labours. The hort*^' 
of my departure, the joy of my arrival, the delay of my tools, suspended 
their progress ; and a full twelvemonth was lost before I could resume 
the thread of regular and daily industry. A number of boolra most 
requisite and least common had been previously selected; the 
academical library of Lausanne, which I could use as my own, con* 
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at least the fathers and councils ; and I have derived some 
ional succour from the public collections of Berne and Geneva, 
e fourth volume was soon terminated, by an abstract of the contro* 
of the Incarnation, which the learned Dr. Prideaux was appro- 
ve of ezDosing to i^rofene eyes. It had been the original design 

the learned Dean Pndeaux to write the history of the ruin ol the 
em Church. In this work it would have been necessary, not only 
te imravel all those controversies which the Christians made about the 
Vvpostatical union, but also to unfold all the niceties and subtle notions 
inich each sect entertained concerning it. The pious historian was 
^apprehensive of exposing that incomprehensible mystery to the cavils 
IMKi objections of unbehevers : and he durst not, *^ seeing the nature of 
Ais book, venture it abroad in so wanton and lewd an age'' (Prdiaice 
to the life of Mahomet, p. 10). 

In the fifth and sixth volumes the revolutions of the empire and the 
workl are most rapid, various, and instruaive ; and the Greek or Roman 
Idstorians are checked by the hostile narratives of the bartarians of 
liie East and the West.* 

It was not till after many designs, and many trials, that I preferred, 
as I stiU prefer, the methoid of grouping my picture by nations ; and 
the seeming neglect of chronological onler is surely compensated by 
the superior merits of interest and perspicuity. The style of the first 
volimie is, in my opinion, somewhat crude and elaborate ; in the second 
and third it is ripened into ease, correctness, and numbers ; but in the 
tiuee last I may have been seduced by the facility of my pen, and the 
constant habit of speaking one lan^^uage and writing another may have 
infosed some mixture of Gallic idioms. Happily for my eyes, I have 
always closed my studies with the day, and commonly with the morning ; 
and a longy but temperate, labour has been accomplished, without 
finigoiiig either the mind or body ; but when I comput^ the remainder 
of my time and my task, it was apparent that, according to the season 
of publication, the delay of a month would be productive of that of a 
year. I was now strainine for the goal, and in the last winter many 
evenings were borrowed nom the social pleasures of Lausanne. I 
oonld now wish that a pause, an interval, had been allowed for a 
serious levisaL 

I have presumed to mark the moment of conception : I shall now 
eoaamemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on the day, or 
rii^her night, of the 27th of June, 1787, between the hours of eleven 
aad twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer- 
hoase in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several turns 
in a h€rceauy or covered walk of acacias, whicn commands a prospect 
^ tiae country, the lake, and the mountains. The air was temperate, 
the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the 
waters, and all nature ¥fas »lent. I will not dissemble the first emo- 
tmes of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the establish* 
laent of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 

* I luiTQ IbDoiPed the jadkaoos precept of the Abb^ de MaUv, (Maniftre d*ecrire f Hist.. 

Lno^) who advises the historian not to dwell too minutely on the decay of the eastern empire: 
tto consider the barbarian conquerors as a mcure worthy subject of us narrative. ** Fas est 
ctab hoite doceri.** 



n 
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melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea that I had takeni 
everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, and that 
soever might be the future date of my History, the life of the 
must be short and precarious. I will add two facts, which have 
occurred in the composition of six, or at least of five quartos, i. 
first rough manuscript, without any intermediate copy, has been 
to the press. 2. Not a sheet has been seen by any human 
excepting those of the author and the printer : the faults and 
merits are exclusively my own.* 

I cannot help recollecting a much more extraordinary fact, which^ 
affirmed of himself by Retif de la Bretorme, a voluminous and ori{^' 
writer of French novels. He laboured, and may still labour, in 
humble office of corrector to a printing-house ; but this office ei 
him to transport an entire volume from his mind to the press ; and 
work was given to the public without ever having been written with- 
pen. 

After a quiet residence of four years, . during which I had 
moved ten miles from Lausanne, it was not without some relu( 
and terror, that I undertook, in a journey of two hundred leagues, 
cross the mountains and the sea. Yet this formidable advei ' 
was achieved without danger or fatigue ; and at the end of a 
night I found myself in Lord Sheffield's house and library, safi| 
happy, and at home. The character of my friend (Mr. Holroyd) ba4 
recommended him to a seat in parliament for Coventry, the coa^ 
mand of a regiment of light dragoons, and an Irish peerage. Tbei 
sense and spirit of his political writings haVe decided the pubfie 
opinion on the great questions of our commercial interest with AmexicJ^ 
and Ireland.t 

The sale of his Observations on the American States was diffiisive^ 
their effect beneficial ; the Navigation Act, the palladium of Britain^ 
was defended, and perhaps saved, by his pen ; and he proves, by the 
weight of fact and argument, that the mother-country may survive and 
fiourish after the loss of America. My friend has never cultivated the 
arts of composition ; but his materials are copious and correct, and he 
leaves on his paper the clear impression of an active and vigorous mind* 
His " Observations on the Trade, Manufactures, and present State ii 
Ireland,'' were intended to guide the industry, to correct the prejudiceSy 
and to assuage the passions of a country which seemed to forget that 
she could be free and prosperous only by a friendly connection with 
Great Britain. The concluding observations are written with so nmch 
ease and spirit, that they may be read by those who are the ieast 
interested in the subject. 

He fell (in 1784) with, the unpopular coalition; but his merit Ivas 
been acknowledged at the last general election, i790,bythehonounihIe 

• Extract from Mr. Gibbon'* Comtnon-piace Booh. 
The IVth Volume of the History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire begua liaidi 

iBt, X78>— ended June 1784. ; 

The Vth Volume, begun July X784 — ended May xst, 1786. 
The Vlth Volume, begun May i8th, 1786— ended June 27th, 1787. 

These three volumes were sent to press August 15th, 1787, and die whole imprestlaii vaf 
concluded Ai>ril following. \Tke edttion—six volumes quarto— is referred to.} 

+ Observations on the Commerce of the American States, by John Lord Sheffield* 6th tit 
Lond., X784, in 8vo. 
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ion and free choice of the city of Bristol. During the whole 

of my residence in England I was entertained at Sheffield-Place 

in Downing>Street by his hospitable kindness ; and the most 

t period was that which I passed in the domestic society of the 

In the larger circle of the metropolis I observed the country 

the inhabitants with the knowledge, and without the prejudices, of 

englishman ; but I rejoiced in the apparent increase of wealth and 

~ty, which might be fairly divided between the spirit of the 

on and the wisdom of the minister. All party-resentment was 

* lost in oblivion : since I was no man's nval, no man was my 

y. I felt the dignity of independence, and as I asked no more, I 

satisfied with the general civilities of the world. The house in 

on which I freauented with most pleasure and assiduity was that 

Lord North. After the loss of power and of sight, he was still 

y in himself and his friends ; and my public tribute of gratitude 

esteem could no longer be suspected of any interested motive. 

my departure fix)m England, I was present at the august spec- 

of Mr. Hastings's trial in Westminster Hall. It is not my 

ce to absolve or condemn the Governor of India; but Mr. 

an's eloquence demanded my applause ; nor could I hear with- 

t ^notion the personal compliment which he paid me in the presence 

the British nation.* 

From this display of genius, which blazed four successive days, I 
*dban stoop to a very mechanical circumstance. As I was waiting in 
'the managers' box, I had the curiosity to inquire of the short-hand 
' "Writer, how many words a ready and rapid orator might pronounce in 
an hour ? From 7000 to 7500 was his answer. The m^ium of 7200 
win afiford 120 words in a minute, and two words in each second. But 
Uiis computation wiU only apply to the English language. 

As the publication of my Uiree last volumes was the principal object, 
so it was the first care of my English journey. The previous arrange- 
ments with the bookseller and the printer were settled in my passage 
throagh London, and the proofs, which I returned more correct, were 
transmitted every post from the press to Sheffield-Place. The length 
of die operation, and the leisure of the country, allowed some time to 
review my manuscript Several rare and useful books, the Assises de 
Jerasalem, Ramusius de Bello C P^, the Greek Acts of the Synod of 
Florence, the Statuta Urbis Romae, &c. were procured, and introduced 
- in their proper places the supplements which they afforded. The 
• impression of uie fourth volume had consumed three months. 
■ Our common interest required that we should move with a quicker 
pace ; and Mr. Strahan ralfilled his engagement, which few printers 
: amid sustain, of delivering every week Uiree thousand copies of nine 
'" sheets. The day of publication was, however, delayed, that it might 
coincide with the fifty-first anniversary of my own birthday; the 
i.doiiUe festival was celebrated by a cheerful literary dinner at Mr. 
CadeQ's house ; and I seemed to blush while they read an elegant com- 

* He said die fticts that made vp the Tohtme of nanradTe were unperanded in atrodonsnen, 

and that nothing equal in criminanty was to be traced, either in ancient or modern history, in 

. .thecotrect periods of Tadto^ or ue himinous page of Gihbon.~Jf(9rMMv CkrmUie, ji - 

14 i|«. 
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pliment from Mr. Hayley,* whose poetical talents had more than 
been employed in the praise of his friend. Before Mr. Hayley ins< 
with my name his epistles on history, I was not acquainted with 
amiable man and elegant poet. He afterwards thanked me in 
for my second and third volumes rf s^nd in the summer of 1781, 
Roman Eagle % (a proud title) accepted the invitation of the £ng1 

• OCCASIONAL STANZAS, fy Mr. Haylet. rwd after the Dimur at Mr. Cadi 
May 8, 1788 ; being the Day 0/ the PubUcatum of the three last Vobmies 0/ Mr. Gil 
Hittory^ and hit Birthday, 



Genii of England and of Rohb ! 
In mutual triumph here assume 

Th« honours each may claim 1 
This social scene with smiles survey I 
And consecrate the festive day 

To Friendship and to Fame 1 

Enough, by Desolation's tide, 
With anguish, and indignant pride. 

Has Rome bewail'd her fate ; 
And moum'd that Time, in Havoc's hour, 
Defac'd each monument, of power 

To speak her truly great. 

O'er maim'd Polybius, just and sage. 
O'er Liw's mutilated page. 

How deep was her regret! 
Touch'd by this Queen, in ruin grand. 
See ! Glory, by an English hand. 

Now pays a mighty debt: 

Lo ! sacred to the Roman Name, 
And rais'd, like Rome's immortal Fame, 
By Genius and by Toil, 



The sploidid Work is crown'd to-day,- 
On wnich Oblivion ne'er shall prey, 
Nor Envy make her spoil ! 

England, exult i and view not now. 
With jealous eye each nation's brow. 

Where Hist'ry's palm has spread! 
In every path of liboal art. 
Thy Sons to prime distinction 8txi% 

And no superior dread. 

Science for Thee a Newton rais'd; 
For thy renown a Shakespeaeb blasV 

Lord of the drama's ^here ! 
In different fields to equal praise 
See History now thy GIBBON raise 

To shine without a peer! 

Eaf er to honour living worth. 
And bless to-day the double birth. 

That proudest ioy may claim. 
Let artless Truth this homage pay. 
And consecrate the festive day 

To Friendship and to Fame I 

esq. 
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On the PvbUcation of his Second and Third Koiumes, 178 L 
WITH proud delight th' imperial founder gaz'd 

On the new beauty of his seomd Rome. 
When on his ea^er eye rich temples blaz'a. 

And his fair aty rose in youthful bloom ; 
A pride more noble may thy heart assume, 

O Gibbon ! gazing on thy growing work. 
In which, constructed for a hapi^ier doom. 

No hasty marks of vain ambition lurk : 
Thou may St deride both Time's destructive sway. 

And baser Envy's beauty-mangling dirk ; 
Thy gon;eous fabric, plann'd with wise delay. 

Shall baffle foes more savage than the Tunc ; 
As ages multiply, its fame shall rise. 
And earth must perish ere its splendour dies. 

Haylby's IVorhSt 8vo. ed. i. 16a. 



t A Casd 0/ Invitation to Mr. 

AN English sparrow, pert and free. 
Who chirps beneath his native tree. 
Hearing the Roman eagle's near. 
And feeling more respect than fear. 
Thus, with united love and awe, 
Invites him to his shed of straw. 

Tho' he is but a twittering sparrow. 
The field he hops in rather narrow. 
When nobler plumes attract his view. 
He ever pays them homage due, 
He looks With reverential wonder 
On him whose talons bear the thunder; 
Nor could the Jackdaws e'er inveigle 
His voice to vilify the eaele, 
Tho' issuing from the holy tow'rs, 
In which they build their warmest bow'rs. 
Their sovereign's haunt they slyly search. 



GIBBON, at Brighthelmstone, X78X. 
In hopes to catch him on his pcarch, 
(For Pindar says, beside his God 
The thunder-bearing bird will nod,) 
Then, p»eepittg round his still retreat^ 
They pick from underneath his feet 
Some moulted feather he lets fall. 
And swear he cannot fly at all.— - 

Lord of the sky 1 whose pounce can 
These croakers, that infest the air. 
Trust him ! the sparrow loves to sing 
The praise of thy imperial wing ! ^ 
He thinks thoul t deem him, on his wovd. 
An honest, though familiar bird : 
And hopes thou soon wilt condescend 
To look upon thy little friend ; 
That he may boast around his grove 
A visit from the bird of Jove. 

Haylky^/ H^orhs, I 189, 
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>w, who chiiped in the groves of Eaitham, near Chichester. As 

of the former purchasers were naturally desirous of completing 

sets, the sale of the quarto edition was quick and easy ; and an 

t> siie was printed, to satisfy at a cheaper rate the pubhc demand. 

conclusion of my work was generally read, and variously judfi;ed* 

style has beei exposed to much academical criticism ; a religious 

ur was revived, and the reproach of indecency has been loudly 

d by the rigid censors of morals. I never could understand the 

ur that has been raised against the indecency of my three last 

times. I. An eoual degree of freedom in the fonner part, especially 

the first volume, nad parsed without reproach. 2. I am justified in 

mting the manners of the times ; the vices of Theodora fonn an 

^Ksential feature in the reign and character of Justinian. 3. My 

jSngiish text is chaste, and all licentious passages are left in die 

^ibscurity of a learned language. Le Latin ions ses mufts brttvi tken^ 

WkUU^ says the correct Boileau, in a country and idiom more scrupu-> 

loqs than our own. Yet, upon the whole, the History of the Declme 

and Fan seems to have struck root, both at home and abroad, and 

nay, perhaps, a hundred years hence still continue to be abused. I 

acm less flattered by Mr. Porson's his^h encomium on the style and 

qfnrit of my histoiy, than I am satisfiea with his honourable testimony 

to my attention, diligence, and accuracy ; those humble virtues, which 

vdigious leal had most audaciously denied. The sweetness of his 

praise is tanpered by a reasonable mixture of acid. As the book may 

not be common in En^^and, I shall transcribe my own character from 

the Bibliotheca Historica of Meusdius, a learned and laborious 

German. ^ Summis aevi nostri historicis Gibbonus sine dubio adnu* 

merandtts est. Inter capitolii ruinas stans primum huius opens 

scribendi concilium cepit Florentissimos vite annos coUigendo et 

hborando eidem impendit Enatum inde monumentum acre perennius, 

licet passim appareant sinistra dicta, minus perfecta, veritati non satis 

oonsentanea. Videmus quidem ubique fere studium scrutandi verita* 

temque scribendi maximum : tamen sine Tillemontio duce ubi scilicet 

hujus historia finitur saepius noster titubat atque hallucinatur. Quod 

vd maxime fit ubi de rebus Ecdesiasticis vd de juris prudentii Ro* 

niani (torn, iv.) txadit, et in ahis locis. Attamen naevi hujus generis 

baud impediunt quo minus operis summam et oueovofuav pnedare dis* 

positam, delectum rerum sapientissimum, azgutum quoque interdum, 

dictionemque seu stylum historico acque ac philosopho dignissimum, 

ct vix a quoque aho Anglo, Humio ac Rooertsono baud exceptis 

{^tarMum f) vehementerlaudemus, atque saeculo nostro de hujusmodi 

bistoriA gratulonur Gibbonus adversarios cum in tum extra 

patriam nactus est, quia pr^ogationem relisionis Christianae, non, ut 
vilgo, fieri solet, aut more Theologorum, sea ut Historicum et Philo^ 
st^um decet, exposuerat" 

The French, Italian, and Gennan translations have been executed 
^rith various success ; but, instead of patronizing, I should willingly 
suppress such imperfect copies, which injure the character, while they 
propagate the name of the author. The first volume had been feebly, 
though fedthfuUy, translated into French by M. Le Clerc de Septchenes, 
a young gentleman of a studious character and liberal fortune. After 
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his decease the work was continued by two manufacturers of P: 
M. M. Desmuniers and Cantwell : but the former is now an 
member in the national assembly, and the undertaking languishes 
the hands of his associate. The superior merit of the interpreter, 
his language, inclines me to prefer the Italian version : but I 
that it were in my power to read the German, which is praised by 
best judges. The Irish pirates are at once my friends and my en 
But I cannot be displeased with the too numerous and correct im 
sions which have been published for the use of the continent at B 
in Switzerland.* The conquests of our language and literature 
not confined to Europe alone, and a writer who succeeds in Lond 
is speedily read on the banks of the Delaware and the Ganges. 

In the preface of the fourth volume, while I gloried in the name 
an Englishman, I announced my approaching return to the neigh- 
bourhcKKl of the Lake of Lausanne. This last trial confirmed mf 
assurance that I had wisely chosen for my own happiness ; nor did 
I once, in a year's visit, entertain a wish of settling in my native 
country. Britain is the free and fortunate island ; but where is tif 
spot in which I could unite the comforts and beauties of my establisbi 
ment at Lausanne ? The tumult of London astonished my eyes and 
ears ; the amusements of public places were no longer adequate to tfaft 
trouble ; the clubs and assemblies were filled with new faces and 
youne men ; and our best society, our long and late dinners, wouki 
soon have been prejudicial to my health. Without any share in thei 
political wheel, I must be idle and insignificant : yet the most splendidj 
temptations would not have enticed me to engage a second time in thdi 
servitude of Parliament or office. At Tunbridge, some weeks afteir 
the publication of my History, I reluctantly quitted Lord and Lady 
Sheffield, and, with a young Swiss friend, M. Wilhelm. de Severf, 
whom I had introduced to the English world, I pursued the road of 
Dover and Lausanne. My habitation was embellished in my absence^ 
and the last division of books, which followed my steps, increased my 
chosen library to the number of between six and seven thousand 
volumes. My seraglio was ample, my choice was free, my appetite 
was keen. After a full repast on Homer and Aristophanes, I involved 
myself in the philosophic maze of the writings of Plato, of which the 
dramatic is, perhaps, more interesting than the argumentative part : 
but I stepped aside into every path of inquiry which reading or refleo- 
tion accidentally opened. 

Alas 1 the joy of my return, and my studious ardour, were socb 
damped by the melancholy state of my friend Mr. Deyverdun. His 
health and spirits had lone suffered a gradual decline, a succession of 
apoplectic fits announced his dissolution ; and before he expired, those 
who loved him could not wish for the continuance of his life. The 
voice of reason might congratulate his deliverancei but the feelings of 
nature and friendship could be subdued only by time : his amiable 
character was still alive in my remembrance ; each room, each walk, 
was imprinted with our common footsteps ; and I should blush at my 

* Of their 14 8vo. volt, the two last include the whole body of the notes. The public im- 
portunity had forced m$ to remove them from the end of the volume to the bottom of the 
page ; but I hava often repented of my compliance. 
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philosophy, if a long interval of study had not preceded and 

' the death of my friend. Bv his last will he left to me the 

m of purchasing his house and garden, or of possessing them 

my life, on the payment either of a stipulated price, or of an 

retribution to his kinsman and heir. I should probably have 

tempted by the daemon of property, if some legal difficulties had 

been started against my title ; a contest would have been vexatious, 

~ 1, and invidious ; and the heir most gpratefuUy subscribed an 

lent, which rendered my life -possession more perfect, and his 

condition more advantageous. Yet I had often revolved the 

IS lines in which Pope answers the objections of his long* 

ited Mend : 

Pity to build without or child or wife ; 
Why, youll enjoy it only all your life : 
Wefl, if the use be mine, does it concern one. 
Whether the name belong to Pope or Vernon ? 

certainty of my tenure has allowed me to lay out a considerable 

in improvements and alterations : they have been executed with 

and taste ; and few men of letters, perhaps, in Europe, are so 

irably lodged as myself. But I feel, and with the decline of years 
shall more painfully feel, that I am alone in Paradise. Among the 
tircle of my acquaintance at Lausanne, 1 have gradually acquired the 
tnlid and tender friendship of a respectable family, the family of de 
^every : the four persons of whom it is composed are all endowed with 
llie virtues best adapted to their age and situation ; and I am en- 
couraged to love the parents as a brother, and the children as a father. 
Every day we seek and find the opportunities of meeting : yet even 
this valuable connection cannot supply the loss of domestic society. 

Within the last two or three years our tranquillity has been clouded 
by the disorders of France : many families at Lausanne were alarmed 
and affected by the terrors of an impending bankruptcy ; but the re- 
^ohmon, or rather the dissolution of the kingdom has been heard and 
^ in the adjacent lands. 

I beg leave to subscribe my assent to Mr. Burke's creed on the 
Involution of France. I admire his eloquence, I approve his politics, 
I adore his chivalry, and I can almost excuse his reverence for church 
tstaUishments. I have sometimes thought of wTiting a dialogue of 
the dead, in which Lucian, Erasmus, and Voltaire should mutually 
^^owledge the danger of exposing an old superstition to the contempt 
of the blind and fanatic multitude. 

A swarm of emigrants of both sexes, who escaped from the public 
luiii, has been attracted by the vicinity, the manners, and the language 
^lausaime ; and our narrow habitations in town and country are now 
occupied by the first names and titles of the departed monarchy. 
These noble fugitives are entitled to our pity ; they may claim our 
esteem, but they cannot, in their present state of mind and fortune, 
nuch contribute to our amusement Instead of looking down as calm 
tod idle spectators on the theatre of Europe, our domestic harmony is 
somewhat embittered by the infusion of party spirit : our ladies and 
gentlemen assume the character of self-taught politicians ; and the 
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sober dictates of wisdom and experience are silenced by the 
of the triumphant democraies. The fanatic missionaries of sed 
have scattered the seeds of discontent in our cities and villageSy wh; 
had flourished above two hundred and fifty years without fearing 
approach of war, or feeling the weight of government. Many 
dividuals, and some communities, appear to be infested with the C 
phrenzy, the wild theories of equal and boundless freedom ; but I 
that the body of the people will be faithful to their sovereign and 
themselves ; and I am satisfied that the failure or success of a re 
would equally terminate in the ruin of the country. While the aristo 
of Berne protects the happiness, it is superfluous to enquire wh 
it be founded in the rights of man : the oeconomy ot the state -1 
liberally supplied without the aid of taxes ; and the magistrates nt 
reign with prudence and equity, since they are imarmed in the midst 
an armed nation. 

The revenue of Berne, excepting some small duties, is derived 
church lands, tithes, feudal rights, and interest of money. The repu 
has nearly 5oo,oooL sterling in the English funds, and the ani< 
of their treasure is unknown to the citizens themselves. For my 
(may the omen be averted) I can only declare, that the first stroke of 
rebel drum would be the signal of my immediate departure. 

When I contemplate the common lot of mortality, I must ackno 
ledge that I have drawn a high prize in the lottery of life. The 
greater part of the globe is overspread with barbarism or slavery : 
the civilized world, the most numerous class is condemned to i 
ranee and poverty ; and the double fortune of my birth in a free 
enlightened country, in an honourable and wealthy family, is the luckj^ 
chance of an unit against millions. The general probability is aboa^ 
three to one, that a new-bom infant will not live to complete hiit 
fiftieth year.* I have now passed that age, and may fairly estimate 
the present value of my existence in the three-fold division of minc^^ 
body, and estate. •• 

I. The first and indispensable requisite of happiness is a clear' 
conscience, unsullied by the reproach or remembrance of an unworthy"'*! 
action. ^ 

Hic murus aheneus esto, if 

Nil conscire sibi, null& paUescere culpft* 5 

I am endowed with a cheerful temper, a moderate sensibility, and 
a natural disposition to repose rather than to activity: some vsAsA 
cbievous appetites and habits have perhaps been corrected by phUo* 
sophy or time. The love of study, a passion which derives fresh vi^ottfo 
from enjoyment, supplies each day, each hour, with a perpetu^ 
source of independent and rational pleasure ; and I am not sensible 
of any decay of the mental faculties. The original soil has been highly 
improved by cultivation ; but it may be questioned, whether som^j 
flowers of fancy, some grateful errors, have not been eradicated wkkia 
the weeds of prejudice. 2. Since I have escaped from the long periKt 

^ • Buffon, Supplement k I'Hist. naturelle, vii. p. 158—164, of a fiven number of new>boni.-| 
infants, one halt, by the fault of nature or man, is extinguished before the age of pubectj '. 
and reason,— a meUmcholy calculation I 
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ty childhood, the serious advice of a physician has seldom been 

Isite. ^ The madness of supeHluous health'' I have never known ; 

my tender constitution has been fortified by time, and the in- 

\ gifk of the sound and peaceful slumbers of infancy may be 

both to the mind and body. 3. I have already described 

merits <tf my society and situation ; but these enjoyments would 

tastdess or bitter if their possession were not assured by an annual 

adequate supply. According to the scale of Switierland, I am a 

man ; and I am indeed rich, since my income is superior to my 

and my expence is equal to my wishes. My friend Lord 

has kindlv relieved me from the cares to which my taste and 

are most adverse : shall I add, that since the fiailure of my first 

I have never entertained any serious thoughts of a matrimonial 

iOQ? 

I am di^usted with the affectation of men of letters, who com- 
that they have renounced a substance for a shadow ; and that 
£ame (which sometimes is no insupportable weight) afibrds a 
compensation for envy, censure, and persecutioiL* My own ex- 
ioice, at least, has taught me a vc^ different lesson : twenty happy 
have been animated by the labour of m^ History ; and its success 
Itts given me a name, a rank, a character, in the world, to which I 
ifcould not otherwise have been entitled. The freedom of my writings 
Ite indeed provoked an implacable tribe ; but, as I was safe from the 
igings, I was soon accustomed to the buzzing of the hornets : my nerves 
Im not tremblingly alive, and my literary temper is so happily framed, 
{llHit I am less sensible of pain than of pleasure. The rational pride of 
pn author may be offended, rather than flattered, by vague indis- 
'ajminate praise ; but he cannot, he should not, be indifferent to the 
Iftvtestimonies (^private and public esteem. Even his moral sym- 
Ifidiy may be gratified by the idea, that now, in the present hour, he 
B inqMurting some degree of amusement or knowledge to his friends in 
adbtant hmd: that one day his mind will be familiar to the grand- 
du&dren of those who are yet unbom.t 1 cannot boast of the triend- 
ah^ or ftivour of princes ; the patronage of English literature has long 
since been devolved on our booksellers, and the measure of their 
Bierality is die least ambiguous test of our common success. Perhaps 
die golden mediocrity of my fortune has contributed to fortify my 
i^j^cation. 

'The present is a fleeting moment, the past is no more; and our 
(inspect of ftiturity is dark and doubtfuL This day may possibly be 

^ M. dTAlenbert relates, that as lie was waUdog ia the gardens of Sans Soud with the Ring 
itftwaa, Ftederk said to him, ** Do you see that old woman, a poor weeder, asleep on that 
SHn hankt she is probably a more happy beinc than uther of us,** The king and the 
|ilBi]iiiH>lii I may speak for themselves ; for my parti do not envy the old woman. 

^ la the &st of andoAt or modorn ronianoes (Tom JonesX this nroud sentiment, this feast 
a(-tecT, is «^yed by the genius of Fielding.—** Come, bright love of lame, &c. fill my 
■(Hilled fiwcy with the hopes of charming ages yet to come. r<Mretel me that some tender 
aibd, whose grandmother is yet unborn, hereafter, when, under the fictitious name of Sophia, 
dtalMsds the real worth which once existed in my Charlotte, shall firom her sympathetic breast 
■cad forth the heaving si^ Do thou teadi me not only to foresee but to eigoy, nay 
cMi to feed 00 foture praise. Comfort me by ^e solemn assurance, that, when the little 
paikw in whidi I nt at this moment shall be reduced to a wone furnished box, I shall be 
lead widi honour by those who never knew nor saw me, and whom I shall neither know nor 
BoQkziii.ca. x. 
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my last : but the laws of probability, so true in general, so fallaci 
in particular, still allow about fifteen years.* I shall soon enter 
the period which, as the most agreeable of my long life, was self 
by tne judgment and experience of the sage Fontenelle. His cl 
is approved by the eloquent historian of nature, who fixes our r 
happmess to the mature season in which our passions are supposed 
be calmed, our duties fiilfilled, our ambition satisfied, our fame 
fortune established on a sohd basis (see Buffon). In private 
versation, that great and amiable man added the weight of his 
experience ; and this autumnal felicity might be exemplified in 
lives of Voltaire, Hume, and many other men of letters. I am 
more inclined to embrace than to dispute this comfortable doctri 
I will not suppose any premature decay of the mind or body ; but 
must reluctantfy observe that two causes, the abbreviation of tu 
and the failure of hope, will always tinge with a browner shade 
evening of life. 



When I first undertook to prepare Mr, Gibbon's Memoirs for i 
press, I supposed that it would be necessary to introduce some co 
tinuation of them, from the time when they cease, namely, soon afti 
his return to Switzerland in the year 1788 ; but the examination of hi 
correspondence with me suggested, that the best continuation wo 
be the publication of his letters from that time to his death. I s' 
thus give more satisfaction, by employing the language of Mr. Gibb 
instead of my own ; and the public will see him in a new and (I thi 
an admirable light, as a writer of letters. By the insertion of a fi 
occasional sentences, I shall obviate the disadvantages that are apt 
arise from an interrupted narration. A prejudiced or a fastidious criti ^ 
may condemn, perhaps, some parts of the letters as trivial ; but mai^ 
readers, I flatter myself, will be gratified by discovering even in the^ 
my friend's affectionate feelings, and his character in familiar life. H^ 
letters in general bear a strong resemblance to the style and turn m 
his conversation ; the characteristics of which were vivacity, elegano^ 
and precision, with knowledge astonishingly extensive and correct. He 
never ceased to be instructive and entertaining ; and in general theit 
was a vein of pleasantry in his conversation which prevented its becomiag^ 
languid, even during a residence of many months with a family in ^ 
country. 

It has been supposed that he always arranged what he intended to 
say, before he spoke ; his quickness in conversation contradicts this 
notion : but it is very true, that before he sat down to write a note or 
letter, he completely arranged in his mind what he meant to expreiM. 
He pursued the same method in respect to other composition ; and he 
occasionally would walk several times about his apartment before lie 

* Mr. Buflfon, from our disr^ard of the possibility of death within the four and twefll^ 
hours, concludes that a chance, which falls below or rises above ten diousand to one, will nett* 
affect the hopes or fears of a reasonable man. The fact is true, but our courage is tlie effccMf 
thoug^htlessnessj rather than of reflection. If a public lottery were drawn for, the choice of 
an immediate victim, and if our name were inscribed on one of the ten thousand tickets, shodd 
we be perfectly easy? 
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rounded a period to his taste. He has pleasantly remarked to me, 
it sometimes cost him many a turn before he could throw a senti- 
It into a form that gratified his own criticism. His systematic 
of arrangement in point of style, assisted, in his instance, by an 
_ _ Jent memory and correct Judgment, is much to be recommended 
&ose who aspire to any perfection in writing. 

-Although the Memoirs extend beyond the time of Mr. Gibbon's return 
Lausanne, I shaU insert a few Letters, written inmiediately after his 
ral there, and combine them so far as to include even the last note 
ich he wrote a few days previously to his death. Some of them 
itain few incidents ; but they connect and carry on the account either 
his opinions or of his employment. 



\ LETTERS FROM EDWARD GIBBON, ESQ., 

h TO THB 

L; Right Hon. LORD SHEFFIELD. 



^ Lausanne, July 30, i788.^Wed., 3 p.m. 

id HATE but a moment to say, before the departure of the post, that 
^^er a very pleasant journey I arrived here about half an hour ago ; 
i *that I am as well arranged, as if I had never stirred from this place ; 
I*' and that dinner on the table is just announced. Severy I dropt at his 
I 'country-house about two leagues off. I just saluted the family, who 
I 4ine with me the day after to-morrow, and return to town for some 
'days, I hope weeks, on my account. The son is an amiable and 
[: grateful youth ; and even this journey has taught me to know and to 
"love him still better. My satisfaction would be complete, had I not 

^mnd a sad and serious alteration in poor Deyverdun : but thus our 
i *joys are chequered ! I embrace all ; and at this moment fed the last 
I ^Tpang of our parting at Tunbridge. Convey this letter or information, 
i '-"inthout delay, from Shetfield-Place to Bath. In a few days I shall 

Hmte more amply to both places. 

Oct I, 1788. 
" After such an act of vigor as my first letter, composed, finished, 
"'and dispatched within half an hour after my landing, while the dinner 
-'tnis smoaking on the table, your knowledge of the animal must have 
'langht you to esqpect a proportionable degree of relaxation ; and you 
'*v3I be satisfied to hear, that, for many Wednesdays and Saturdays, I 
^have consumed more time than would have sufficed for the epistle, in 
; devising reasons for procrastinating it to the next post. At this very 
; Bioment I begin so very late, as I am fust going to dress, and dine in 
the country, that I can take only the benefit of the date, October the 
first, and must be content to seal and send my letter next Saturday. 
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Oct the 4tb^ 
Saturday is now arrived, and I much doubt whether I shall 
time to finish. I rose, as usual, about seven ; but as I knew I sh 
have so much time, you know it would have been ridiculous 
begin anything before breakfast When I returned from my b: 
fast-room to me library, unluckily I found on the table some 
and interesting books, which instantly caught my attention; 
without injuring my correspondent, I could safely bestow a 
hour to gratify my curiosity. Some things which I found in 
insensibly led me to other books, and other enquiries ; the mo; 
has stolen away, and I shall be soon summoncil to dress and 
with the two Severys, father and son, who are returned from tta: 
country on a disagreeable errand, an illness of Madame, from whidi 
she is however recovering. Such is the faithful picture of my miM 
and manners, and from a single day disce omnes. After having bees 
so long chained to the oar, in a splendid galley indeed, I fredy and 
fairly enjoy my liberty as I promised in my preface : range without 
control over the wide expanse of my library ; converse, as my fimcf 
prompts me, with poets and historians, philosophers and orators, of 
every age and language; and often indulge my meditations in the 
invention and arrangement of mighty works, which I shall probabl^f 
never find time or application to execute. My garden, berceau, and 
pavilion often varied the scene of my studies ; the beautiful weather 
which we have enjoyed exhilarated my spirits, and I again tasted the 
wisdom and happmess of my retirement, till that happiness was inter- 
rupted by a very serious calamity, which took from me for above a 
fortnight all thoughts of study, of amusement, and even of correspond* 
ence. I mentjoned in my first letter the uneasiness I felt at poor 
Deyyerdun's declining health, how much the pleasure of my life was 
embittered by the sight of a suffering and languid friend. The joy of 
our meeting apjpear^ at first to revive him ; and, though not satisfied, 
I began to thmk, at least to hope, that he was every day gaining 
ground ; when, alas ! one morning I was suddenly recalled from my 
berceau to the house, with the dreadful intelligence of an apoplectic stroke; 
I found him senseless : the best assistance was instantly collected 2 
and he had the aid of the genius and experience of Mr. Tissot, and of 
the assiduous care of another physician, who for some time scarcely 
Quitted his bedside either night or day. While I was in momentary 
aread of a relapse, with a confession from his physicians that such A 
relapse must be fatal, you will feel that I was much more to be pitkd 
than my friend. At length, art or nature triumphed over the enemy 
of life. I was soon assured that all immediate danger was past ; ana 
now for many days I have had the satisfaction of seeing him recover^ 
though by slow degrees, his health and strength, his sleep and appetite. 
He now walks about the garden, and receives his particular fiioad^ 
but has not yet gone abro2^. His future health will depend very nxodi 
upon his own prudence : but, at all events, this has been a very 
serious warning ; and the slightest indisposition will hereafter assome 
a very formidable aspect. But let us turn from this melancholy 
subject. — The Man of the People escaped from the tumult, the bloody 
tumult of the Westminster election, to the lakes and mountains of 
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Bvitxeriandy and I was informed that he was arrived at the Lyon d'Or. 
r-sent a compliment ; he answered it in person, and settled at my 
pAiise for the remainder of the day. I have eat and drank, and con- 
' ^ and sat up all night with Fox in England ; but it never has 
ed, perhaps it never can happen again, that I should enjoy him 
i did that day, alone, from ten in the morning till ten at night. 
Deyverdun, before his accident, wanted spirits to appear, and 
regretted it since. Our conversation never flagged a moment ; 
he seemed thoroughly pleased with the place and with his com- 

tey. We had little politics ; though he gave me, in a few words, 
^ i a character of Pitt, as one great man should give of another his 
iiiral : much of books, from my own, on which he flattered me very 
Measantly, to Homer and the Arabian Nights; much about the 
immtry, my garden (which he understands far better than 1 do), and, 
ikpon the whole, I think he envies me, and would do so were he 
innister. The next morning I gave him a guide to walk him about 
file town and country, and invited some company to meet him at 
dinner. The following day he continued his journey to Berne and 
lorich, and I have heard of him by various means. The people gaze 
«i him as a prodigy, but he shows little inclination to converse with 
tiiem, &c &C. &C. Our friend Douglas has been curious, attentive, 
igreeable ; and in every place where he has resided some days, he has 
m acquaintance who esteem and r^^et him : I never knew so clear 
lad general an impression. 

After this long letter I have yet many things to say, though none 
of any pressing consequence. I hope you are not idle in the deliver- 
ance ot Beriton, though the late events and edicts in France begin to 
veconcile me to the possession of dirty acres. What think you of 
Keeker and the States Generales? Are not the public expectations 
too sanguine ? Adieu. I will vrrite soon to my lady separately, though 
I have not any particular subject for her ear. Ever yours. 

Lausanne, Nov. 29, 1788. 
As I have no correspondents but yourself, I should have been re- 
duced to the stale and stupid communications of the newspapers, if 
|<oa had not dispatched me an excellent sketch of the extraordinary 
state of things. In so new a case the solus popuU must be the first 
Vnr : and any extraordinary acts of the two remaming branches of the 
isgislatuie must be excused by necessity, and ratified by general con- 
fiVBt * • Till things are settled, I eiroect a regular journal. 
\ From kingdoms I descend to farms. * * A^eu. 
i 

Lausanne, Dec. 13, 1788. 
/ f # • Of public affairs I can only hear with curiosity and wonder : 
^tteless as you may think me, I feel myself deeply interested. You 
ttost now write often ; make Miss Firth copy any curious fragments : 
and stir up any of my well-informed acquaintance, Batt, Douglas, 
•^^dam, perhaps Lord Loughborough, to correspond with me ; I wiU 
answer them. 

We are now cold and gay at Lausanne. The Severys came to town 
If^erday. I saw a good deal of Lords Malmsbury and Beauchamp, 
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and their ladies ; Ellis, of the Rolliad, was with them ; I like 
much : I gave them a dimier. 
Adieu for the present Deyverdun b not worse. 

Lausanne, April 25, 1789. ,; 
Before your letter, which I received yesterday, I was in the ajixi 
situation of a king, who hourly expects a courier from his gen 
with the news of a decisive engagement. I had abstained froi 
writing, for fear of dropping a word, or betraying a feeling, whi 
might render you too cautious or too bold. On the famous 8th 
April, between twelve and two, I reflected that the business wal 
determined ; and each succeeding day 1 computed the speedy approadj^ 
of your messenger, with favourable or melancholy tidings. Wh^ 
I broke the seal, I expected to read, '^ What a damned unlucky felloif^ 
you are ! Nothing tolerable was offered, and I indignantly withdrew 
the estate.'' I did remember the fate of poor Lenborough, and I wa^ 
afraid of your magnanimity, &c It is whimsical enough, but it ii 
human nature, that I now begin to think of the deep-rooted foundar 
tions of land, and the airy fabric of the funds. I not only consent, but 
even wish, to have eight or ten thousand pounds on a good mortgage. 
The pipe of wine you sent to me was seized, and would have been 
confiscated, if the government of Berne had not treated me with the 
most flattering and distinguished civiUty : they not only released the 
wine, but they paid out of their own pocket the shares to which the 
bailiff and the informer were entitled by law. I should not forget that 
the bailiff refused to accept of his part. Poor Deyverdun's constitu- 
tion is quite broken ; he has had two or three attacks, not so violent 
as the first : every tdme the door is hastily opened, I expect to hear of 
some fatal accident : the best or worst hopes of the physicians are 
only that he may linger some time longer ; but if he lives till the 
sunmier, they propose sending him to some mineral waters at Aix, 
in Savoy. You will be glad to hear that I am now assured of pos- 
sessing, during my life, this delightful house and garden. The act 
has been lately executed in the best form, and the handsomest manner. 
I know not what to say of your miracles at home : we rejoice in the 
king's recovery, and its ministerial consequences ; and I cannot be 
insensible to the hope, at least the chance, of seeing in this country a 
first lord of trade, or secretary at war. In your answer, which I shaS 
impatiently expect,, you will give me a full and true account of your 
designs, which by this time must have dropt, or be determined at least* 
for the present year. If you come, it is high time that we should look 
out for a house — a task much less easy than you may possibly imagia^ 
Among new books, I recommend to you the Count de Mirabeau's gre£^ 
work, " Sur la Monarchie Prussienne ;" it is in your own way, ana 
gives a very fust and complete idea of that wonderful machine. His 
*^ Correspondence Secrette " is diabolically good. Adieu. Ever yours. 

Lausanne, June 13, 1789, 
You are in truth a wise, active, indefatigable, and inestimable friend; 
and as our virtues are often connected with our faults, if you weie 
more tame and placid, you would be perhaps of less use and value. A 
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important and difficult transaction seems to be nearly terminated 
success and mutual satisfaction : we seem to run before the wind 
a prosperous gale ; and, unless we should strike on some secret 
which I do not foresee, shall, on or before the 31st July, enter 
harbour of Content ; though I cannot pursue the metaphor by 
we shall land^ since our operation is of a very opposite ten- 
I could not easily forgive myself for shutting you up in a dark 
with parchments and attomies, did I not reflect that this pro- 
is the last material trouble that you will ever have on my 
t ; and that after the labours and ddays of twenty years, I shaU 
last attain what I have always sighed for, a dear and competent 
above my wants, and equal to my wishes. In this contempla- 
you will be sufficiently rewarded. I hope ♦♦•*• will be content 
our title-deeds, for I cannot furnish another shred of parchment. 
Gibbon's jointure is secured on the Beriton estate, and her le^ 
t is recjuisite for the sale. Again and again I must repeat my 
that she is perfectly satisfied, and that the close of her life may 
be embittered by suspicion, or fear, or discontent What new 
ity does she prefer, — ^the funds, the mortgage, or your land ? At 
events she must be made easy. I wrote to her again some time 
and begged that if she were too weak to write, she would desire 
GoukL or Mrs. Holroyd to give me a line concerning her state of 
th. To this no answer ; I am afraid she is displeased. 
Kow for the disposal of the money : I approve of the 8000 L mort* 
\ on Beriton ; and honour your prudence in not shewing, by the 
parison of the rent and interest, now foolish it is to purchase land. 
* * There is a chance of my drawing a considerable sum into 
is country, for an arrangement which you yourself must approve, but 
ich I have not time to explain at present. For the sake of dispatch- 
by this evening's post, an answer to your letter which arrived this 
oini^ I confine myself to the needful^ but in the course of a few 
Shys I will send a more familiar epistle. Adieu, Ever yours, 

Lausanne, July 14, 1789. 

* Poor Deyverdun is no more : he expired Saturday the 4th instant ; 

' in his unfortunate situation, death could only be viewed by him- 

and by his friends, in the light of a consummation devoutly to be 

ed. Since September he has had a dozen apoplectic strokes, more 

less violent : in the intervals between them nis strength gradually 

yed ; every principle of life was exhausted ; and had he continued 

drag a miserable existence, he must probably have survived the 

of his faculties. Of all misfortunes this was what he himself 

apprehended : but his reason was clear and calm to the last ; he 

1 nis approaching dissolution with the firmness of a philosopher. 

ded that time and reflection had prepared me for the event ; but 

babits of three-and-thirty years friendsnip are not so easily broken. 

^e first days, and more especially the first nights, were indeed 

"i^iiL Last Wednesday and Saturday it would not have been in 

ty power to write. I must now recollect myself, since it is necessary 

me not only to impart the news, but to ask your opinion in a very 

Moos and doubdiil question, which must be decided without loss of 

X 
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time. I shall state the facts, but as I am on the spot, and as nevr 
may occur, I do not promise implicit obedience. 

Had my poor friend died without a will, a female /irr/ cousin 
somewhere in the north of Germany, and whom I believe he had 
seen, would have been his heir at law. In the nejrt degree he 
several cousins ; and one of these, an old companion, by naxne Mr.' 
Montagny, he has chosen for his heir. As this house and ^rden 
the best and clearest part of poor Deyverdun's fortune : as there 
heavy duty or fine (what they call lods) on every change of pr< 
out of the legal descent ; as Montagny has a small estate and a 
family, it was necessary to make some provision in his favour- 
will therefore leaves me the option of enjoying this place during 
life, on paying the sum of 250 1. (I reckon in English money) 
present, and an annual rent of 30 1. ; or else, of purchasing the h 
and garden for a sum which, including the duty, will amount to 25^ 
If I value the rent of 30 1. at twelve years purchase, I may acquire 
enjoyment for life at about the rate of 600 1. ; and the remaining i 
will be the difference between that tenure and absolute perpetual p: 
perty. As you have never accused me of too much zeal for the inte 
of posterity, you will easily guess which scale at first preponderat 
I deeply felt the advantage of acquiring, for the smaller sum, 
possible enjoyment, as long as I myself should be capable of enjoyinj 
I rejected, with scorn, the idea of giving 1900 1. for ideal postbumo 
property ; and I deemed it of little moment whose name, after 
death, should be inscribed on my house and garden at Lausanne. Ha 
often did I repeat to myself the philosophical lines of Pope, which s 
to determine the question. 

In this state of self-satisfaction I was not much disturbed by all 
real or nominal friends, who exhort me to prefer the right of purch 
among such friends, some are careless and some are ignorant ; 
the judgment of those, who are able and willing to form an opinion, 
often biassed by some selfish or social affection, by some visil^Ie 
invisible interest. But my own reflections have gradually and forcibly 
driven me from my first propensity ; and these reflections I will now 
proceed to enumerate : 

1. I can make this purchase with ease and prudence. As I havt 
had the pleasure of not hearing from you very lately, I flatter mysdf 
that you advance on a carpet road, and that almost by the receipt df 
this letter (July 31st) the acres of Beriton will be transmuted into 
sixteen thousand pounds : if the payment be not absolutely completed 
by that day, ***** will not scruple, I suppose, depositing the 2600 1. at 
Gosling's, to meet my draught. Should he hesitate, I can desllie 
Darrell to sell quantum sufficit of my short annuities. As soon astke 
new settlement of my affairs is made, I shall be able, after dednctf% 
this sum, to square my expence to my income, &c. 

2. On mature consideration, I am perhaps less selfish and less phi- 
losophical than I appear at first sight : indeed, were I not so, it woirid 
now be in my power to turn my fortune into life-annuities, and let the 
Devil take the hindmost. I feel, (perhaps it is foolish,) but I feel that 
this little paradise will please me still more when it is absolutely my 
own ; and that I shall be encouraged in every improvement of use or 
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mty, by the prospect that, after my departure, it will be enjoyed by 

le person of my own choice. I sometimes reflect with pleasure 
Lt my writings will survive me ; and that idea is at least as vain and 

lericaL 
;. The heir, Mr. de Montagny, is an old acquaintance. My situa- 
>n of a life-holder is rather new and singular in this country ; the 
^s have not provided for many nice cases which may arise between 

landlord and tenant : some I can foresee, others have been sug- 
»ted, many more I might feel when it would be too late. His right 
property might plague and confine me ; he might forbid my lending 
a friend, inspect my conduct, check my improvements, Call for 
rurities, repairs, &c. But if I purchase, I walk on my own terrace 
rce and erect, the free master of one of the most delicious spots on 

globe. 
Should I ever migrate homewards, (you stare, but such an event is 
>s improbable than I could have thought it two years s^o,) this place 
>uld be disputed by strangers and natives. 

Weigh these reasons, and send me without delay a rational explicit * 
union, to which I shall pay such regard as the nature of circumstances 
allow. But, alas ! when all is determined, I shall possess this 
mse, by whatsoever tenure, without friendship or domestic society, 
did not inu^ine, six years ago, that a plan of life so congenial to my 
;hes, would so speedily vanish. I cannot write upon any other 
ibject. Adieu, yours ever. 

Lausanne, August 1789. 
After receiving and dispatching the power of attorney, last Wed- 
goesday, I opened, with some palpitation, the unexpected missive which 
arrived this morning. The perusal of the contents spoiled my break- 
;iast. They are disagreeable- in themselves, alarming in their conse- 
.quences, and peculiarly unpleasant at the present moment, when I 
Aoped to have formed and secured the arrangements of my future life. 
X do not perfectly understand what are these deeds which are so 
inflexibly required; the wills and marriage-settlements 1 have suffi- 
ciently answered. But your arguments do not convince ♦♦**, and I 
have very little hope from the Lenborough search. What will be the 
event? If his objections are only the result of legal scrupulosity, 
surely they might be removed, and every chink might be filled, by a 
general bond of indemnity, in which I boldly ask you to join, as it will 
he a substantial important act of friendship, without any possible risk 
to yourself or your successors. Should he. still remain obdurate, I 
j^st believe what I already suspect, that *♦*• repents of his purchase, 
j^l^d wishes to elude the conclusion. Our case would be then hopeless, 
'*fi* omnis effusus labor ^ and the estate would be returned on our hands 
with the taint of a bad title. The refusal of mortgage does not please 
jne ; but surely our offer shews some confidence in the goodness of my 
tide. If he will not take eight thousand pounds at four per cent we 
nmst look out elsewhere ; new doubts and delays will arise, and I am 
persuaded that you will not place an implicit confidence in my attorney. 
I know not as yet your opinion about my Lausanne purchase. If you 
are against it, the present position of affairs gives you great advantage, 
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&c. &C. The Severys are all well ; an uncommon circumstance for 
four persons of the family at once. They are now at Mex, a co 
house six miles from hence, which I visit to-morrow for two or t 
days. They often come to town, and we shall contrive to pass a 
of the autumn together at Rolle. I want to change the scene ; 
beautiful as the garden and prospect must appear to every eye, I 
that the state of my own mind casts a gloom over them ; every s 
every walk, every bench, recals the memory of those hours, of thi 
conversations, which will return no more. But I tear myself from tfacT 
subject I could not help writing to-day, though I do not find I have 
said any thing ver)' materiaL As you must be conscious that you havcf 
agitated me, you will not postpone any agreeable, or even dedsroi 
intelligence. 1 almost hesitate, whether I shall run over to England, 
to consult with you on the spot, and to fly from poor Deyverdun's shade, 
which meets me at every turn. I did not expect to have felt his loss 
so sharply. But six hundred miles ! Why are we so far off? 

Once more. What is the difficulty of the title ? Will men of sense^ 
in a sensible country, never get rid of the tyranny of lawyers ? more 
oppressive and ridiculous than even the old yoke of the clergy. Is not 
a term of seventy or eighty years, nearly twenty in my own person, 
sufficient to prove our legal possession ? Will not the records of fines 
and recoveries attest that / am free from any bar of entails and settle- 
ments ? Consult some sage of the law, whether their present demand 
be necessary and legal. If your g^round be firm, force them to execute 
the agreement or forfeit the deposit. But if, as I much fear, they 
have a right, and a wish, to elude the consummation, would it not be 
better to release them at once, than to be himg up for five years, as in 
the case of Lovegrove, which cost me in the end four or five thousand 
pounds ? You are bold, you are wise ; consult, resolve, act In my 
penultimate letter I dropped a strange hint, that a migration homeward 
was not impossible. I know not what to say ; my mind is all afloat ; 
yet you will not reproach me with caprice or inconstancy. How many 
years did you danm my scheme of retiring to Lausanne ! 1 executea 
that plan ; I found as much happiness as is compatible with human 
nature, and during four years (1783 — 1787) I never breathed a sigh of 
repentance. On my return from England the scene was changed : I 
found only a faint semblance of Deyverdun, and that semblance was 
each day fading from my sight I have passed an anxious year, but 
my anxiety is now at an end, and the prospect before me is a melanchc^jr 
solitude. I am still deeply rooted in this country ; the possession <n 
this paradise, the friendship of the Severys, a mode of society suited to 
my taste, and the enormous trouble and expence of a migration. Yti 
in England (when the present clouds are dispelled) I could form a 
very comfortable establishment in London, or rather at Bath; and I 
have a very noble country-seat at about ten miles from East Grinsteid 
in Sussex {alluding to Sheffield-Place), That spot is dearer to ipt 
than the rest of the three kingdoms ; and I have sometimes wondeml 
how two men, so opposite in their tempers and pursuits, should have 
imbibed so long and lively a propensity for each other. Sir Stanid: 
Porten is just dead. He has left his widow with a moderate pensiao, 
and two children, my nearest relations : the eldest, Charlotte, is about 
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: X^ftusa's age, and also a most amiable, sensible young creature. I 
[lbfi>^ conceived a romantic idea of educating and adopting, her ; as we 
I ^^$cend into the vale of years our infirmities require some domestic 
: ^^nale society : Charlotte would be the comfort of my age, and I could 
ard her care and tenderness with a decent fortune. A thousand 
culties oppose the execution of the plan, which I have never opened 
to you ; yet it would be less impracticable in England than in 
Switzerland. Adieu. I am wounded ; pour some oil into my wounds : 
^fit I am less unhappy since I have thrown my mind upon paper. 

Are you not amazed at the French revolution ? They have the power, 
-vill they have the moderation, to establish a good constitution ? Adieu, 
ever yours, 

Lausanne, Sept. 9, 1789. 
', Within an hour after the reception of your last, I drew my pen for 
the purpose of a reply, and my exordium ran in the following words : 
** I find by experience, that it is much more rational, as well as easy, 
to answer a letter of real business by the return of the post." This 
ip^Kjrtant truth is again verified by my own example. After writing three 
pages I was called away by a very rational motive, and the post departed 
before I could return to the conclusion. A second delay was coloured by 
sc»ne decent pretence. Three weeks have slipped away, and I now 
force myself on a task, which I should have dispatch^ without an 
^Sbrt on the first summons. My only excuse is, that I had little to 
write about English business, and that I could write nothing definitive 
about my Swiss affairs. And first, as Aristotle says of the first, 

1. I was indeed in low spirits when I sent what you so justly stile 
my dismal letter ; but I do assure you, that my own feelings contributed 
much more to sink me, than any events or terrors relative to the sale 
of Beriton. But I again hope and trust, from your consolatory epistle, 
that, &c. &c. 

2. My Swiss transaction has suffered a great alteration. I shall not 
become the proprietor of my house and garden at Lausanne, and I 
relinquish the phantom with more regret than you could easily imagine. 
But I have been determined by a difficulty, which at first appeared 
of little moment, but which has gradually swelled to an alarming 
magnitude. There is a law in this country, as well as in some provinces 
c^ France, which is styled fe droit de retrait, le retrait lignagere, (Lord 
t^ughborough must have heard of itj) by which the relations of the 
4eceased are entitled to redeem a house or estate at the price for which 
k has been sold ; and as the sum fixed by poor Deyverdun is much 
g^ow its known value, a crowd of competitors are beginning to start 
ThjR best opinions (for they are divided) are in my favour, that I am 
liort subject to le droit de retrait^ since I take not as a purchaser, but 
c^s a legatee. But the words of the will are somewhat ambiguous, the 
event of law is always uncertain, the administration of justice at Berne 
ifi^ last appeal) depends too much on favour and intrigue : and it is 
very doubtful whether I could revert to the life-holding, after having 
chosen and lost the property. These considerations engaged me to 
<^en a negotiation with Mr. de Montagny, through the medium of my 
£nend the judge ; and as he most ardently wishes to keep the house, 
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he consented, though with some reluctance, to my proposals. Yc 
he signed a covenant in the most reguhir and binding fonn, by wl 
he allows my power of transferring my interest, interprets in the 
ample sense my right of making alterations, and expressly renot 
all claim, as landlord, of visiting or inspecting the premises. I 
promised to lend him twelve thousand hvres, (between seven and _ 
Hundred pounds,) secured on the house and land. The mortgage: 
four times its value ; the interest of four pounds/^r cent, will be anni 
discharged by the rent of thirty guineas. So that I am now tran( 
on that score for the remainder of my days. I hope that time 
gradually reconcile me to the place which I have inhabited with 
poor friend ; for in spite of the cream of London, I am still 
that no other place is so well adapted to my taste and habits of studic 
and social life. 

Far from delighting in the whirl of a metropolis, my only complad 
against Lausanne is the great number of strangers, always of Ei^lia' 
and now of French, by whom we are infested in summer. Yet we hal 
escaped the damned great ones, the Count d'Artois, the Polignacs, " 
who slip by us to Turin. What a scene is France ! WhDe the asseml 
is voting abstract propositions, Paris is an independent republic ; 
provinces have neither authority nor freedom, and poor Necker de( ' 
that credit is no more, and that the people refuse to pay taxes. Yet- 
think you must be seduced by the abolition of tithes. If Eden goes 
Paris you may have some curious information. Give me some accoui 
of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas. Do they live with Lord North ? I he 
they do. When will parliament be dissolved ? Are you still Covent 
mad? I embrace my Lady, the sprightly Maria, and the smiling! 
Louisa. Alas 1 alas ! you will never come to Switzerland. Adieu, evet! 
yours. 

Lausanne, Sept. 25, i789» , 
Alas! what perils do environ j The man who meddles with cold iron* 

Alas ! what delays and difificuities do attend the man who meddlei 
with legal and landed business ! Yet if it be only to disappoint yoar 
expectation, I am not so very nervous at this new provoking obstacteJ 
I had totally forgotten the deed in question, which was contrived i» 
the last year of my father's life, to tie his hands and regulate the di«« 
order of his affairs ; and which might have been so easily cancelled ^ 
Sir Stannier, who had not the smallest interest in it, either for himsei 
or his family. The amicable suit, which is now become necessary 
must, I think, be short and unambiguous, yet I cannot help dreadii^ 
the crotchets, that lurk under the chancellor's great wig ; and, at all 
events, I foresee some additional delay and expence. The golden. p3l 
of the two thousand eight hundred pounds has soothed my discontent; 
and if it be safely lodged with the Goslings, I agree with you, in con- 
sidering it as an unequivocal pledge of 'a fair and willing purchaser. It 
is indeed chiefly in that light I now rejoice in so large a deposit, yfca^ 
is no longer necessary in its full extent. You are apprised by my hut 
letter that I have reduced myself to the life-enjoyment of the hous* 
and garden. And, in spite of my feelings, I am every day more coB' 
vinced that I have chosen the safer side. I believe my cause to have 
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Sood^ but it was doubtful. Law in this country is not so expend- 
as in England^ but it is more troublesome ; I must have gone to 
have solicited my judges in person ; a vile custom ! the event 
UDcertain ; and during at least two years, I should have been in a 
of suspense and anxiety ; till the conclusion of which it would 
been madness to have attempted any alteration or improvement 
~ _ to my present arrangement I shall want no more than 
hundred pounds of the two thousand, and I suppose you will 
Gosling to lay out the remainder in India bonds, that it may not 
quite des^ while I am accountable to * * * * for the interest. 
eldeiiy lady in a male habit, who informed me that Yorkshire is a 
9" county, is a certain judge, one Sir William Blackstone, whose 
you may possibly have heard. After stating the danger of pur^ 
tiiasers and crniitors, with regard to the title of estates on which they 
Pbgr oqX or lend their money, he thus continues : *' In Scotland every 
|ct and event regarding the transmission of property is regularly 
le i ed on record ; and some of our own provincial divisions, pauticu«> 
Inly the extended county of York and the populous county of Middle- 
sex, have prevailed with the legislature to erect such registers in their 
respective districts," (Blackstone's Comment, ii. 343, ed. 1774, qto.) 
if 1 am mistaken, it is in pretty good company ; but I suspect that we 
are all right, and that the register is confined to one or two ridings. 
As we have, alas ! two or three months before us, I should hope that 
your prudent sagacity will discover some sound land, in case you 
dwuld not have time to arrange another mortgage. I now write in a 
hmry, as I am just setting out for Rolle, where I shall be settled with 
cook and servants in a pleasant apartment, till the middle of Novem- 
ber. The Severys have a house there, where they pass the autumn. 
I am not sorry to vary the scene for a few weeks, and I wish to be 
absent while some alterations are making in my house at Lausanne. 
I wish the diange of air may be of service to Severy the father, but we 
do not at all like his present state of health. How completely, alas, 
how completely ! could I now lodge you : but your firm resolve of 
making me a visit seems to have vanished like a dream. Next sum- 
mer you will not find five hundred pounds for a rational friendly expe- 
dition ; and should parliament be dissolved, you will perhaps find tive 
thousand for . I cannot think of it with patience. Pray take 

serious strenuous measures for sending me a pipe of excellent Madeira 
m cask, with scxne dozens of Malmsey Madeira. It should be con- 
segued to Messrs. Romberg Voituriers at Ostend, and I must have 
timdy notice of its march. We have so much to say about France, 
(liat I suppose we shall never say anything. That country is now in a 
lUte of dissolution. Adieu. 

Lausanne, Dec. 15, 1789. 
You have often reason to accuse my strange silence and neglect in 
the most important of my own affairs ; for I will presume to assert, 
tint in a busmess of yours of equal consequence, you should not find 
me cold or careless. But on the present occasion my silence is, per- 
haps, the highest compliment I ever paid you. You remembor the 
answer of Philip of Macedon : Philip may sleep, while he knows that 
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Parmenio is awake.*' I expected, and to say the truth, I wished 
my Parmenio would have decided and acted, without expecting 
dilatory answer, and in his decision I should have acquiesced' 
implicit confidence. But since you will have my opinion, let us 
sider the present state of my affairs. In the course of my life I 
often taiown, and sometimes felt, the difficulty of getting money, 
now find myself involved in a more singular distress, the diffici 
placing it, and if it continues much longer, I shall almost wish for 
land again. 

I perfectly agree with you that it is bad management to pure; 
the funds when they do not yield four pounds per cent, • ♦ • 
of this money I can place safely, by means of my banker here ; 
shall possess, what 1 have always desired, a command of cash, 
I cannot abuse to my prejudice, since I have it in my power to su; 
with my pen any extraordinary or fanciful indulgence of exp< 
And so much, much indeed, for pecuniary matters. What woufl 
have me say of the affairs of France ? We are too near, and 
remote, to form an accurate judgment of that wonderful scene, 
abuses of the court and government called aloud for reformation ; 
it has happened, as it will always happen, that an innocent 
disposed Prince has paid the forfeit of the sins of his predeces! 
of the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth, of the profusion of Louis 
Fifteenth. The French nation had a glorious opportunity, but 
have abused, and may lose their advantages. If they had been 
tent with a liberal translation of our system, if they had respected 
prerogatives of the crown, and the privileges of the nobles, they w 
nave raised a solid fabric on the only true foundation, the natural ara* 
tocracy of a great country. How different is the prospect! TW 
King brought a captive to Paris, after his palace had been stained witk 
the blood of his guards ; the nobles in exile ; the clergy plundered in* 
way which strikes at the root of all property ; the capital an independj^i 
republic ; the union of the provinces dissolved ; the flames of disct^ 
kindled by the worst of men ; (in that light I consider Mirabeau ;) aflfl 
the honestest of the assembly a set of wild visionaries (like our Df» 
Price,) who gravely debate, and dream about the establishment ef * 
pure and perfect democracy of five-and-twenty millions, the virtues* 
the golden age, and the primitive rights and equality of manlafl^ 
which would lead, in fair reasoning, to an equal partition of lands and 
money. How many years must elapse before France can recover afljf 
vigour, or resume her station among the Powers of Europe? As yol 
there is no symptom of a great man, a Richlieu or a Cromwell, arisinir 
either to restore the monarchy, or to lead the commonwealth. Ibc 
weight of Paris, more deeply engaged in the funds than all the rest of 
the kingdom, will long delay a bankruptcy ; and if it should happeOj 
it will be, both in the cause and the effect, a measure of weafess, 
rather than of strength. You send me to Chamberry, to see a Pri®* 
and an Archbishop. Alas ! we have exiles enough here, with tife 
Marshal de Castries and the Duke de Guignes at their head ; and this 
inundation of strangers, which used to be confined to the summer, i«n 
now stagnate all the winter. The only ones whom I have seen ^A 
pleasure are Mr. Mounier, the late president of die national assembly) 
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the Count de Lally ; they have both dined with me. Mounier, 

is a serious dry politician, is returned to Dauphin^. Lally is an 

man of the world, and a poet ; he passes the winter here. 

know how much I prefer a quiet select society to a crowd of 

and titles, and that I always seek conversation with a view to 

It, rather than information. What happy countries are £ng- 

and Switi^land, if they know and preserve their happiness. 

^I have a thousand things to say to my Lady, Maria, and Louisa, but 

lean add only a short postscript about the Madeira* Good Madeira 

t sow become essential to my health and reputation. May your hogs- 

~ prove as good as the last ; may it not be intercepted by the rebels 

the Austrians. What a scene again in that country! Happy 

id \ Happy Switxerland 1 I again repeat, adieu* 

Lausanne, Jan. 27, 1790. 
YotTR two last epistles, of the 7th and i ith instant, were somewhat 
~ lyed on the road ; they arrived within two days of each other, the 
this morning (27th) ; so that I answer by the first, or at least by 
seomd post Upon the whole, your French method, though some- 
more rapid, appears to me less sure and steady than the old 
highway, &c &c * • • But enough of this. A new and 
Iter prospect seems to be breaking upon us, and few events oitkai 
Mii have ever given me more pleasure than your successful negociation 
■•ihI •••#'$ satisfactory answer. The agreement is, indeed, equaUy 
^^vmvenient for both parties: no time or expence will be wasted in 
^oudnizing the title of the estate ; the interest will be secured by the 
^anse of five^^r c^^ ^nd I lament with you, that no larger sum than 
ti^t thousand pounds can be placed on Beriton, without asking (what 
>u^t be somewhat impudent) a collateral security, &c • • • But 
I ^Rish you to choose and execute one or the other of these arrange- 
iMnts with sage discretion and absolute power. I shorten my letter, 
that I may dispatch it by this post. I see the time, and I shall rejoice 
te see it at the end of twenty years, when my cares will be at an end, 
*nd our friendly ps^es will be no longer sullied with the repetition of 
^Bity land and ^e money ; when we may expatiate on the pohtics of the 
world and our personal sentiments. Without expecting your answer 
of business, I mean to write soon in a purer style, and I wish to lay 
open to my friend the state of my mind, which (exclusive of all worldly 
CDncems) is not perfectly at ease. In the mean while, I must add two 
w^ffee short articles, i. I am astonished at £lmsle/s silence, and 
the immolulity of your picture. Mine should have departed long since^ 
tould I have found a sure opportunity, &c Adieu, yours. 

Lausannb, May 15, 179CX 
Since the first origin {nb ovo) of our connection and correspondence, 
>(» long an interval cl ^ence has not intervened, as far as I remember, 
kctween us, Ac. 

From my silence you conclude that the moral complaint, which I 
^ insinuated in my last, is either insignificant or fanaful* The con* 
dosion is rash. But the complaint in question is of the nature of a 
^w lingering disease, which is not attended with any immediate 
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danger. As I have not leisure to expatiate, take the idea in t 
words : " Since the loss of poor Deyverdun, I am alone; and even 
Paradise, solitude is painful to a social mind. When I was a d 
years younger, I scarcely felt the weight of a single existence 
the crowds of London, of parliament, of clubs ; but it will press m 
heavily upon me in this tranquil land, in the decline of life, and 
the increase of infirmities. Some expedient, even the most despe 
must be embraced, to secure the domestic society of a male or femal 
companion. But I am not in a hurry ; there is time for reflection 
advice." During this winter such finer feelings have been suspend 
by the grosser evil of bodily pain. On the nmth of February I w 
seized by such a fit of the gout as I had never known, though I mu 
be thankful that its dire effects have been confined to the feet anfll 
knees, without ascending to the more noble parts. With some vicis- 
situdes of better and worse, I have groanea between two and three 
months ; the debility has survived the pain, and though now easy, I 
am carried about in my chair, without any power, and with a vmj^ 
distant chance, of supporting myself, from the extreme weakness ana 
contraction of the joints of my knees. Yet I am happy in a skilM> 
physician, and kind assiduous friends: every evening, during mors? 
than three months, has been enlivened (excepting when I have been- 
forced to refuse them) by some cheerful visits, and very often by tf 
chosen party of both sexes. How different is such society from th^ 
solitary evenings which I have passed in the tumult of London ! It is* 
not worth while Rghting about a shadow, but should I ever return to 
England, Bath, not the metropolis, would be my last retreat 

Your portrait is at last arrived in perfect condition, and now occupies 
a conspicuous place over the chimney-^lass in my library. It is the 
object of general admiration ; good judges (the few) applaud the work; 
the name of Reynolds opens the eyes and mouths of the many ; and 
were not I afraid of making you vain, I would inform you that the 
original is not allowed to be more than five-and-thirty. In spite of 
private reluctance and public discontent, I have honourably dismissed 
myself (^\% portrait). I shall arrive at Sir Joshua's before the end of 
the month ; he will give me a look, and perhaps a touch ; and you wiB 
be indebted to the president one guinea for the carriage. Do not be 
nervous, I am not rolled up ; had I been so, you might have gazed on 
my charms four months ago. I want some account of yourseLf, of my' 
Lady, (shall we never directly correspond ?) of Louisa, and of Maria. 
How has the latter since her launch supported a quiet winter in Sussex? 

I so much rejoice in your divorce from that b Kitty Coventry, that 

I care not what marriage you contract. A great city would suit your* 
dignity, and the duties which would kill me in the first session, would 
supply your activity with a constant fund of amusement. But tread 
softly and surely ; the ice is deceitful, the water is deep, and you may 
be soused over head and ears before you are aware. Why did notyo« 
or Elmsley send me the African pamphlet* by the post ? it would not 
have cost much. You have such a. knack of turning a nation, that I 
am afraid you wiU triumph (perhaps by the force of argument) over 
justice and humanity. But do you not expect to work at Belzebub's 

* Observations on the Project for abolishing the Slave Txade, by I>ord Sheffield* 
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plantations in the infernal regions, under the tender government 

negro-driver ? I should suppose both my Lady and Miss Firth 

angry with you. 

.(^& to the bill for prints, which has been too long neglected, why will 

not exercise the power, which I have never revoked, over all my 

at the Goslings f The Severy family has passed a very favourable 

kter; the young man is impatient to hear from a family which he 

:es above all others : yet ne will generously write next week, and 

id you a drawing of the alterations m the house. Do not raise your 

; you know / am satisfied with convenience in architecture, and 

elegance in furniture. I admire the coolness with which you ask 

to epistolize Reynell and Elmsley, as if a letter were so easy and 

It a task; it appears less so to me every day. 

1790. 
Your indignation will melt into pity, when you hear that for several 

ifeeks past I have been again confined to my chamber and my chair. 
;Yet I must hasten, generously hasten, to exculpate the gout, my old 
,ttieiny, from the curses which you already pour on his head. He is 
not the cause of this disorder, although the consequences have been 
^^omewhat similar. I am satisfied that Uiis effort of^ nature has saved 
me from a very dangerous, perhaps a fatal crisis ; and 1 listen to the 
flattering hope that it may tend to keep the gout at a more respectful 
distance, &c. 

The whole sheet has been filled with dry selfish business ; but I 
must and will reserve some lines of the cover for a little friendly con- 
versation. I passed four days at the castle of Copet with Necker ; and 
could have wished to have shown him, as a warning to any aspiring 
youth possessed with the daemon of ambition. With all the means 
of private happiness in his power, he is the most miserable of human 
bemgs: the past, the present, and the future are equally odious to 
him. When I suggested some domestic amusements of books, build- 
ing, &C. he answered, with a deep tone of despair, *' Dans T^tat ou 
je suis, je ne puis sentir que le coup de vent qui m'a abbat^" 
How different from the careless cheenulness with which our poor 
friend Lord North supported his fall ! Madame Necker maintains 
more external composure, mais U Diable n*y ferd rien. It is true 
that Necker wished to be carried into the closet, like old Pitt, on the 
shoulders of the people; and that he has been ruined by the democracy 
which he had raised. I believe him to be an able financier, and 
know him to be an honest man ; too honest, perhaps, for a minister. 
His rival Calonne has passed through Lausanne, in his way from 
Turin ; and was soon followed by the Prince of Cond^, with his son 
and grandson ; but I was too much indisposed to see them. They 
have, or have had, some wild projects of a counter-revolution : horses 
have been bought, men levied : such foolish attempts must end in the 
rwn of the party. Burke's book is a most admirable medicine against 
the French disease, which has made too much progress even in this 
luippy country. I admire his eloquence, I approve his politics, I 
adore his chivalry, and I can forgive even his superstition. The 
primitive church, which I have treated with some freedom, was itself 
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at that time an innovation, and I was attached to the old Ps 
establishment. The French spread so many lies about the sentim^ 
of the English nation, that I wish the most considerable men of 
parties and descriptions would join in some public act, declaring th^ 
selves satisfied and resolved to support our present constitution, f 
a declaration would have a wonderful effect in Europe ; and, we 
thought worthy, I myself would be proud to subscribe it. I ha\ 
great mind to send you something of a sketch, such as all tbii ' 
men might adopt. 

I have intelligence of the approach of my Madeira. I accqpt 
equal pleasure &e second pipe, now in the Torrid 2^ne. Send me i 
pleasant details of your domestic state, of Maria, &c. If my \ 
thinks that my silence is a mark of indifference, my Lady is a gc 
I must have you all at Lausanne next summer. 

Lausanne, August 7, i7< 
I ANSWER at once your two letters ; and I should probably to 
taken earlier notice of the first, had I not been in daily expectation 
the second. I must begin on the subject of what really interests 
the most, your glorious election for BristoL Most sincerely do I 
gratulate your exchange of a cursed expensive iilt, who deserted 
for a rich Jew, for an honourable connection with a chaste and virtu' 
matron, who will probably be as constant as she is disinterested. In 
whole range of election from Caithness to St. Ives, I much doul 
whether there be a single choice so truly honourable to the membci 
and the constituents. The second commercial city invites, from a di«* 
tant province, an independent gentleman, known only by his activ# 
spirit, and his writings on the subject of trade ; and names hinij 
without intrigue or expence, for her representative ; even the void 
of party is silenced, while factions strive which shall applaud the mosti 
You are now sure, for seven years to come, of never wanting food J 
I mean business : what a crowd of suitors or complainants will be^ 
siege your door ! what a load of letters and memorials will be heaped 
on your table ! I much question whether even you will not somefc 
times exclaim, Ohel jam satis est! but that is your affair. OftM 
excursion to Coventry I cannot decide, but I hear it is pretty generaflf 
blamed : but, however, I love gratitude to an old friend ; and shafl 
not be very angry if you damned them with a farewell to all eternityi 
But I cannot repress my indignation at the use of those foolish 
obsolete, odious words. Whig and Tory. In the American war tb^ 
might have some meaning ; and then your Lordship was a Tr"* 
although you supposed yourself a Whig: since the coalition, 
general prmciples nave been confounded ; and if there ever was 
opposition to men, not measures, it is the present. Luckily both 
leaders are great men ; and, whatever happens, the country must 
upon its legs. What a strange mist of peace and war seems to fe 
over the ocean ! We can perceive nothing but secrecy and vigotif 
but those are excellent qualities to perceive in a minister. FroiJ 
yourself and politics I now return to my private concerns, whidi * 
shall methodically consider under the three great articles of min^ 
body, and estate. 
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I am not absolutely displeased at your firing so hastily at the 
a tremendous hint, m my last letter. But the danger is not so 
or imminent as you seem to suspect ; and I give you my 
that, before I take the slightest step which can bind me either 
.w, conscience, or honour, I will faithfully communicate, and we 
freely discuss, the whole state of the business. But at present 
is not anything to communicate or discuss ; I do assure you 
I have not any particular object in view : I am not in love with 
of the hyaenas of Lausanne, though there are some who keep 
daws tolerably well pared. Sometimes, in a solitary mood, I 
fancied myself married to one or another of those whose society 
conversation are the most pleasing to me ; but when I have 
ted in my fancy all the probable consequences of such an union, 
have started from my dream, rejoiced in my escape, and ejaculated 
a thanksgiving that I was still in possession of my natural freedom. 
I fed^ and shall continue to feel, that domestic solitude, however 
may be alleviated by the world, by study, and even by friendship, 
a comfortless state, which will grow more painful as I descend m 
vale of years. At present my situation is very tolerable ; and 
Sat dinner-time, or at my return home in the evening, I sometimes 
|n^ for a companion, there are many hours, and many occasions, 
a which I enjoy the superior blessing of being sole master of my own 
#Diise. But your plan, though less dangerous, is still more absurd 
ffOEL mine : such a couple as you describe could not be found ; and, 
if found, would not answer my purpose ; their rank and position would 
be awkward and ambiguous to myself and my acquaintance, and the 
flgreement of three persons of three characters would be still more 
impracdcable. My plan of Charlotte Porten is undoubtedly the most 
desiraUe; and she might either remain a spinster (the case is not 
idthout example), or marry some Swiss of my choice, who would 
increase and enliven our society ; and both would have the strongest 
motives for kind and dutiful behaviour. But the mother has l^n 
BKlirecdy sounded, and will not hear of such a proposal for some 
7<ears. On my side, I would not take her, but as a piece of soft wax 
which I could modd to the langcu^ and manners of the country : I 
innst therefore be patient 

. Young Sever/s letter, which may be now in your hands, and which, 
lor these three or four last posts, has furnished my indolence with a 
V^ pretence for delay, has already imformed you of the means 
jad cuxumstances of my resurrection. Tedious indeed was my con- 
wnaent, since I was not able to move from my house or chair, from 
fte ninth of February to the first of July, very nearly five months. 
' i&e first weeks were accompanied with more pain than I have ever 
^^vn in the gout, with anxious days and sleepless nights ; and 
ybeii that pain subsided, it left a weakness in my Imees which seemed 
^have no end. My confinement was however softened by books, by 
^ possession of every comfort and convenience, by a succession 
^h evening of agreeable company, and by a flow of equal spirits 
^ general good health. During the last weeks I descended to the 
I^^Kind floor, poor Deyverdun's apartment, and constructed a chair 
uke Merlin's, in which I could wheel myself in the house and on the 
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terrace. My patience has been universally admired ; yet how 
thousands have passed those five months less easily than inyse]£. 
remember making a remark perfectly simple, and perfectly true ; ** 
present (I said to Madame de Severy,) I am not positively mi 
and I may reasonably hope a daily or weekly improvement, till 
or later in the summer 1 shall recover new limbs, and new pie 
which I do not now possess : have any of you such a prospect ?" 
prediction has been accomplished, and I have arrived to my p 
condition of strength, or rather of feebleness : I now can walk 
tolerable ease in my garden and smooth places ; but on the ro 
pavement of the town I use, and perhaps shall use, a sedan cI 
The Pyrmont waters have performed wonders ; and my physician (; 
Tissot, but a very sensible man) allows me to hope, that the term 
the interval will be in proportion to that of the fit. 

Have you read in the English papers, that the government of B 
is overturned, and that we are divided into three democratical leagu 
true as what I have read in the French papers, that the English h 
cut off Pitt's head, and abolished the House of Lords. The 
of this country are happy ; and in spite of some miscreants, andT m< 
foreign emissaries, they are sensible of their happiness. 

Finally — Inform my Lady, that I am indignant at a false 
heretical assertion in her last letter to Severy, " that friends at a distant 
cannot love each other, if they do not write." I love her better 
any woman in the world ; indeed I do ; and yet I do not 
And she herself— but I am calm. We have now nearly one hun 
French exiles, some of them worth being acquainted with ; partictf*; 
larly a Count de Schomberg, who is become almost my friend ; he ft' 
a man of the world, of letters, and of sufficient age, since in 1753 hft, 
succeeded to Marshal Saxe's regiment of dragoons. As to the rest, 
I entertain them, and they flatter me : but I wish iVe were reduced to 
our Lausanne society. Poor France ! the state is dissolved, the nation 
is mad ! Adieu. 

Lausanne, April 9, 1791. 
First, of my health : it is now tolerably restored, my legs are stM 
weak, but the animal in general is in a sound and lively conditioif; 
and we have great hopes from the fine weather and the Pyrmont 
waters. I most sincerely wished for the presence of Maria, to eitt* 
hellish a ball which I gave the 29th of last month to all the best aait 
pany, natives and foreigners, of Lausanne, with the aid of the Severy^ 
especially of the mother and son, who directed the oeconomy, and per- 
formed the honours of xYi^flte. It opened about seven in the eveni^; 
the assembly of men and women was pleased and pleasing, the md^ 
good, the illumination splendid, the refreshments profase : at tw&fht 
one hundred and thirty persons sat down to a very good supper *.'flt 
two, I stole away to bed, in a snug comer ; and I was informed 9t 
breakfast, that the remains of the veteran and young troops, wiA 
Severy and his sister at their head, had concluded the last dance aboiit 
a quarter before seven. This magnificent entertainment has gained 
me great credit ; and the expence was more reasonable than you can 
easily imagine. This was an extraordinary event, but I give frequent 
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ers ; and in the summer I have an assembly every Sunday evening. 

t a wicked wretch ! says my Lady. 

I cannot pity you for the accumulation of business, as you ought not 

pity me^ if I complained of the tranquillity of Lausanne ; we suffer 

enjoy the effects of our own choice. Perhaps you will mutter some- 

gy of our not being bom for ourselves, of public spirit (I have for- 

ly read of such a thing), of private friendship, for which I give you 

and ample credit, &c. But your parUamentary operations, at least, 

probably expire in the month of June ; and I shall refuse to sign 

Newhaven conveyance, unless I am satisfied that you will execute 

Lausanne visit this summer. On the 15th of June, suppose Lord, 

iy, Maria, and Maid, (poor Louisa I) in a post coach, with Elienne 

horseback, set out from Downing-Street, or ShefHeld-Place, across 

channel from Brighton to Dieppe, visit the National Assembly, 

ly caps at Paris, examine the ruins of Versailles, and arrive at 

sanne, without danger or fatigue, the second week in July ; you will 

lodged pleasantly and comfortably, and will not perhaps despise my 

ation. A couple of months will roll, alas ! too hastily away : you 

jrill all be amused by new scenes, new people ; and whenever Maria 

and you, with Severy, mount on horseoack to visit the country, the 

tf^ciers, &c. my Lady and myself shall form a very quiet t^te-a-tdte at 

Some. In September, if you are tired, you may return by a direct or 

^bidirect way ; but I only desire that you will not make the plan im- 

jpiacticable, by grasping at too much. In return, I promise you a visit 

•of three or four months in the autumn of ninety-two : you and my 

'W>kseUers are now my principal attractions in England. You had 

some right to growl at hearing of my supplement in the papers : but 

CadeQ's indiscretion was founded on a hint which I had thrown out in 

a letter, and which in all probability will never be executed. Yet I 

am not totally idle. Adieu. 

Lausanne, May 18, 1791. 

I WRITE a short letter, on small paper, to inform you, that the 

various deeds, which arrived safe and in good condition, have this 

morning been sealed, signed, and delivered, in the presence of respect- 

{aUe and well-known English witnesses. To have read the aforesaid 

;acts, would have been difficult ; to have understood them, impracticable. 

;I therefore signed them with my eyes shut, and in that implicit confi- 

^knce, which we freemen and Britons are humbly content to yield to 

.oar lawyers and ministers. I hope, however, most seriously hope, that 

^every thing has been carefully examined, and that I am not totally 

JToined. It is not without much impatience that I expect an account 

;Qf the payment and investment of the purchase-money. It was my 

cptention to have added a new edition of my will ; but I have an unex- 

.pected call to go to Geneva to-morrow with the Severys, and must 

jdefer that business a few days till after my return. On my return I 

.Biay possibly find a letter from you, and vdU write more fuUy in 

.-answer : my posthumous work, contained in a single sheet, will not 

ruin you in postage. In the mean while let me desire you either never 

.to talk of Lausanne, or to execute the journey this summer ; after the 

.dispatch of public and private business, there can be no real obstacle 

but in yourself. Pray <K) not go to war with Russia ; it is very foolish. 

I am quite angry with Pitt. Adieu. 
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LAUSANNSy May 31, Vj\ 
At length I see a ray of sunshine breaking from a dark cloud, 
epistle of the 13th arrived this morning, the 25th instant, the day 
my return from Geneva ; it has been communicated to Severy. 
now believe that you intend a visit to Lausanne this summer, an< 
hope that you will execute that intention* If you are a man of h 
you shall find me one ; and, on the day of your arrival at Lausan 
will ratify my engagement of visiting the British isle before the em 
the year 1792, excepting only the fair and foul exception of the 
You rejoice me, by proposing the addition of dear Louisa ; it was 
without a bitter pang that I threw her overboard, to lighten the v< 
and secure the voyage : I was fearful of the governess, a second 
riage, and a long train of difficulty and expence, which might hd 
ended in blowing up the whole scheme. But if you can bodkin 
sweet creature into the coach, she will find an easy welcome 
Lausanne. The first arrangements which I must make before y< 
arrival, may be altered by your own taste, on a survey of the preniise%| 
and you wUl all be commodiously and pleasantly lodged. You havi^ 
heard a great deal of the beauty of my house, garden, and situati 
but such are their intrinsic value, that, unless I am much deceiy( 
they will bear the test even of exaggerated praise. From my kn< 
ledge of your Lordship, I have always entertained some doubt hi 
you would get through the society of a Lausanne winter : but I 
satisfied that, exclusive of friendship, your summer visits to the b 
of the Leman Lake will long be remembered as one of the most aj_ 
able periods of your life ; and that you will scarcely regret the am 
ment of a Sussex Conmiittee of Navigation in the dog days. You 
for details : what details ? a map of France and a post-book are 
and infallible guides. If the ladies are not afraid of the ocean, yi 
are not ignorant of the passage from Brighton to Dieppe : Paris in 
then be in your direct road ; and even allowing you to look at t 
Pandaemonium, the ruins of Versailles, &c., a fortnight diligently em-"]^ 
ployed will clear you from Sheffield Place to Gibbon Castle. What' 
can I say more ? . , 

As little have I to say on the subject of my worldly matters, whid^ 
seem now, Jupiter be praised, to be drawing towards a final conclusion L 
since when people part with their money, they are indeed serious, f 
do not perfectly understand the ratio of the precise sum which yoK 
have poured into Gosling's reservoir, but suppose it wUl be explaineS 
in a general account. 

You have been very dutiful in sending me, what I have always 
desired, a cut Woodfall on a remarkable debate ; a debate, ind ' 
most remarkable 1 Poor •♦•♦• is the most eloquent and rational 
man that I ever knew. I love •**'s feelings, but I detest the politii 
principles of the man, and of the party. Formerly, you detested them 
more strongly during the American war, than myself. I am half afraid 
that you are corrupted by your unfortunate connections. Should yi 
admire the National Assembly, we shall have many an altercation, 
I am as high an aristocrat as Burke himself : and he has truly obsen 
that it is impossible to debate with temper on the subject of that curSt,. 
revolution. In my last excursion to Geneva I frequently saw tifel 
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^^jeSdcers, who by this time are returned to their summer residence at 

He is much restored in health and spirits, especially since the 

ic2^ion of his last book, which has probably reached England. 

^jHFiA parties, who agree in abusing him, agree likewise that he is a 

^n of virtue and genius ; but I much fear that the purest intentions 
1 1^'ve been productive of the most baneful consequences. Our military 
men, I mean the French, are leaving us everyday for the camp of the 

F|inces at Worms, and support what is called * * • representation. 

"^eir hopes are sanguine ; I will not answer for their being well 
■■. grounded ; it is certain^ however, that the emperor had an interview 
I ti&e 19th instant with the Count of Artois at Mantua ; and the aristo- 
; czats talk in mysterious language of Spain, Sardinia, the Empire, four 

or five armies, &c. They will doubtless strike a blow this summer : 

loay it not recoil on their own heads ! Adieu. Embrace our female 

travellers. A short delay ! 

Lausanne, June 12, 179 1. 
I NOW begin to see you all in real motion, swinuning from Brighton 
: to Dieppe, according to my scheme, and afterwards treading the direct 
road, which you cannot well avoid, to the turbulent capital of the late 
kingdom of France. I know not what more to say, or what further 
mstructions to send ; they would indeed be useless, as you are travelling 
through a country which has been sometimes visited by Englishmen : 
only this let me say, that in the midst of anarchy the roads were never 
more sectu'e than at present. As you will wish to assist at the national 
assembly, you will act prudently in obtaining from the French in 
London a good recommendation to some leading member; Cazales, 
for instance, or the Abbe Maury. I soon expect from Elmsley a cargo 
of books ; but you may bring me any new pamphlet of exquisite flavour, 
particularly the last works of John Lord Sheffield, which the dog has 
always neglected to send. You will have time to write once more, and 
you must endeavour, as nearly as possible, to mark the day of your 
arrival You may come either by Lyons and Geneva, by Dijon and 
1^ Rousses, or by Dole and Pontarliere. The post will fail you on 
the edge of Switzerland, and must be supplied by hired horses. I 
wish you to make your last day's journey easy, so as to dine upon the 
road, and arrive by tea-time. The pulse of the counter-revolution 
lieats high, but I cannot send you any certain facts. Adieu. Lwant 
to hear my Lady abusing me for never writing. Ailibit Severys are 
yery impatient. 

.Notwithstanding the high premium, I do not absolutely wish you 
diriowned. Besides all other cares, I must marry and propagate, which 
vpuld give me a great deal of trouble. 

[^ Lausanne, July ist, 1791. 

\^ In obedience to your orders I direct a flying shot to Paris, though I 
h'aye not anything particular to add, excepting that our impatience is 
increased in the inverse ratio of time and space. Yet I almost doubt 
whether you have passed the sea. The news of the King of France's 
0^cape must have reached you before the 28th, the day of your depar- 
I ture, and the prospect of strange unltnown disorder may well have 

K 
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suspended your finnest resolves. The royal animal is again ct 
and all may probably be quiet. I was just going to exhort you to 
through Brussels and the confines of Germany ; a fair Irishism, ! 
if you read this, you are already at Paris. The only reasonable advif 
which now remains, is to obtain, by means of Lord Gower, a sufificic 
or even superfluity, of forcible passports, such as leave no room 
cavil on a jealous frontier. The frequent intercourse with Paris ' 

? roved that the best and shortest road, instead of Besanqon, is 
)ijon, Dole, Les Rousses, and Niyon. Adieu. I warmly embrace tl 
Ladies. It would be idle now to talk ot business. 



It has appeared from the foregoing Letters, that a visit from m;, 
and my family, to Mr. Gibbon at Lausanne, had been for some ti: 
in agitation. This long-promised excursion took place in the mo: 
of June 1 791, and occasioned a considerable cessation of our co 
spondence. I landed at Dieppe immediately after the flight fr 
and return to, Paris of the unfortunate Lewis XVI. During my sti 
in that capital, I had an opportunity of seeing the extraordii 
ferment of men's minds, both in the national assembly, in pri 
societies, and in my passage through France to Lausanne, where 
recalled to my memory the interesting scenes I had witnessed, ' 
frequent conversations with my deceased friend. I might have wish 
to record his opinions on the subject of the French revolution, if 
had not expressed them so well in the annexed Letters. He s 
to suppose, as some of his Letters hint, that I had a tendency to 
new French opinions. Never indeed, I can with truth aver, wa» 
suspicion more unfounded; nor could it have been admitted into 
Mr. Gibbon's mind, but that his extreme friendship for me, and hii 
utter al^orrence of these notions, made him anxious and jealous, evea! 
to an excess, that I should not entertain them. He was, however, 
soon undeceived ; he found that I was full as averse to them asbimsd^' 
I had from the fu-st expressed an opinion, that such a change as was 
aimed at in France, must derange all the regular governments iff 
Europe, hazard the internal quiet and dearest interests of this country^ 
and probably end in bringing on mankind a much giieater portion of 
misery, than the most sanguine reformer had ever promised to himself 
or others to produce of benefit, by the visionary schemes of libertf* 
and equality, with which the ignorant and vulgar were misled aad: 
abused. * 

Mr. Gibbon at first, like many others, seemed pleased with the pnM 
spect of the reform of inveterate abuses ; but he very soon discovered- 
the mischief which was intended, the imbecility with which concessions; 
were made, and the ruin that must arise, from the want of resolutioDJ 
or conduct, in the administration of France. He lived to reprobate^' 
in the strongest terms possible, the folly of the first reformers, and tlw' 
something worse than extravagance and ferocity of their successors. 
He saw the wild and mischievous tendency of those pretended reformers^' 
which, while they professed nothing but amendment, really meant' 
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destruction to all social order ; and so strongly was his opinion fixed 
is to the danger of hasty innovation, that he became a warm and 
aealous advocate for every sort of old establishment, which he marked 
in various ways, sometimes rather ludicrously; and I recollect, in a 
circle where French affairs were the topic, and some Portuguese present, 
he, Seemingly with seriousness, argued in favour of the inquisition at 
Lisbon, and said he would not, at the present moment, give up even 
that old establishment. 

It may, perhaps, not be quite uninteresting to the readers of these 
Memoirs, to know, that I found Mr. Gibbon at Lausanne in possession 
of an excellent house ; the view from which, and from the terrace, 
was so uncommonly beautiful, that even his own pen would with 
difficulty describe the scene which it commanded. This prospect 
comprehended everything grand and magnificent, which could be 
famished by the finest mountains among the Alps, the most extensive 
view of the Lake of Geneva, with a beautifully varied and cultivated 
country, adorned by numerous villas, and picturesque buildings, inter- 
mixed with beautiful masses of stately trees. Here my friend received 
us with an hospitality and kindness which I can never forget. 
The best apartments of the house were appropriated to our use ; the 
choicest society of the place was sought for, to enliven our visit, and 
render every day of it cheerful and agreeable. It was impossible for 
any man to be more esteemed and admired than Mr. Gibbon was at 
Lausanne. The preference he had given to that place, in adopting it 
for a residence, rather than his own country, was felt and acknowledged 
by all the inhabitants ; and he may have been said almost to have 
given the law to a set of as willing subjects as any man ever presided 
over. In return for the deference shewn to him, he mixed, without 
any affectation, in all the society, I mean all the best society, that 
Lausanne afforded ; he could indeed command it, and was, perhaps, 
for that reason the more partial to it ; for he often declared that he 
liked society more as a relaxation from study, than as expecting to 
derive from it amusement or instruction ; that to books he looked for 
im{M*ovement, not to living persons. But this I considered partly as 
an answer to my expressions of wonder, that a man who might choose 
the most various and most generally improved society in the world, 
namely, in England, that he should prefer the very limited circle of 
Lausanne, which he never deserted, but for an occasional visit to M. 
jind Madame Necker. It must not, however, be understood, that in 
cbusing Lausanne for his home, he was insensible to the merits of a 
residence in England : he was not in possession of an income which 
corresponded with his notions of ease and comfort in his own country. 
In Switzerland, his fortune was ample. To this consideration ot 
fortune may be added another, which also had its weight ; from early 
youth Mr. Gibbon had contracted a partiality for foreign taste and 
foreign habits of life, which made him less a stranger abroad than he 
was, in some respects, in his native country. This arose, perhaps, from 
having been out of England from his sixteenth to his twenty-first year ; 
yet, when I came to Lausanne, I found him apparently without relish 
for French society. During the stay I made with him he reiiewed his 
intercourse with the principal French who were at Lausanne ; of whom 
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there happened to be a considerable number, distinguished for Tz.Tk% 
talents; many indeed respectable for both.* During my stay'1 
Switzerland I was not absent from my friend's house, except during^i 
short excursion that we made together to Mr. Keeker's at Copet, 
a tour to Geneva, Chamouny, over the Col de Balme, to Martigny, 
Maurice, and round the Lake by Vevay to Lausanne. In the soci 
and singularly pleasant months that I passed with Mr. Gibbon, he 
joyed his usual cheerfulness, with good health. Since he left £n^lan< 
in 1788, he had had a severe attack, mentioned in one of the fore^oi 
letters, of an Erysipelas, which at last settled in one of his legs, 
left something of a dropsical tendency ; for at this time I first perceived 
a considerable degree of swelling about the ancle. 

In the beginning of October I left this delightful residence ; and 
some time after my return to England, our correspondence recom- 
menced. 



LETTERS FROM E. GIBBON, Esq., 

TO 

LORD SHEFFIELD, and Others. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq,, to the Hon, Miss Holroyd. 

Lausanne, 9 Nov. 1791. 
Gulliver is made to say, in presenting his interpreter, " My tongue 
is in the mouth of my friend." Allow me to say, with proper expres- 
sions and excuses, " My pen is in the hand of my friend ; *' and the 
aforesaid friend begs leave thus to continue.f 

I remember to have read somewhere in Rousseau, of a lover quitting 
very often his mistress, to have the pleasure of corresponding with 
her. Though not absolutely your lover, I am very much your admirer, 
and should be extremely tempted to follow the same example. The 
spirit and reason which prevail in your conversation, appear to great 
advantage in your letters. The three which I have received from 
Berne, Coblentz, and Brussels have given me much real pleasute; 
first, as a proof that you are often thinking of me ; secondly, as an 
evidence that you are capable of keeping a resolution ; and thirdly, 
from their intrinsic merit and entertainment. The style, without aity 
allowance for haste or hurry, is perfectly correct ; the manner is neith^ 
too light, nor too grave ; the dimensions neither too long, nor too 
short : they are such, in a word, as I should like to receive from the 
daughter of my best friend. I attend your lively journal, through ba4 

* Marshal de Castries and several branches of his family, Due de Guignes^ and daughters, 
Due and Duchesse de Guiche, Madame de Grammont, Princesse d'Henin, Princesse de 
Bouillon, Duchesse de Biron, Prince de Salms, Comte de Schomberg, M. Lally Tolendal, H. 
de Mounier, Madame d'Aguesseau and family, M. de Malherbes, &e. &e. 

f The remainder of the letter was dictated by Mr. Gibbon, and written bv M. Wllh d« 
Sevcry. S. 
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Sy and worse inns. Yoor description of men and manners conveys 
satisfactory information ; and I am particularly delighted with 
remark concerning the irregular behaviour of the Rhine, fiut 
Rhine, alas ! after some temporary wanderings, will be content to 
w in his old channel, while man— man is the greatest fool of the 
Miole creation. 

* I direct this letter to Sheffield-Place, where I suppose you arrived 

)ci health and safety. I congratulate my Lady on her quiet establish* 

3nent by her fireside ; and hope you will be able, after all your excur- 

^ons, to support the climate and manners of Old England. Before 

Shis epistle reaches you, I hope to have received the two promised 

letters firom Dover and Sheffield-Place. If they should not meet with 

a proper return, you will pity and forgive me. I have not yet heard 

from Lord Sheffield, who seems to have devolved on his daughter, the 

t2Lsk which she has so gloriously executed. I shall probably not write 

to him, till I have received his first letter of business from England ; 

but with regard to my Lady, I have most excellent intentions. 

I never could understand how two persons of such superior merit, 
as Miss Holroyd and Miss Lausanne, could have so little relish for 
one another, as they appeared to have in the bespnning ; and it was 
with great pleasure that I observed the degrees of their growing inti- 
macy, and the mutual regret of their separation. Whatever you may 
imagine, your friends at Lausanne have been thinking as frequently 
of yourself and company, as you could possibly think of them ; and 
you will be very ungrateful, if you do not seriously resolve to make 
them a second visit, under such name and title as you may judge 
most agreeable. None of the Severy family, except perhaps my 
secretary, are inclined to forget you ; and I am continually asked for 
some account of your health, motions, and amusements. Since your 
departure, no great events have occurred. I have made a short excur- 
sion to Geneva and Copet, and found Mr. Necker in much better 
spirits than when you saw him. They pressed me to pass some weeks 
this winter in their house at Geneva ; and I may possibly comply, at 
least, in part, with their invitation. The aspect of Lausanne is peaceful 
and placid ; and you have no hopes of a revolution driving me out of 
this country. We hear nothing of the proceedings of the conunission,* 
except by playing at cards every evening with Monsieur Fischer, who 
often speaks of Lord Sheffield with esteem and respect. There is no 
appearance of Rosset and La Motte being brought to a speedy trial, 
and they still remain in the castle of Chillon, which (accoiding to the 
gieography of the National Assembly) is washed by the sea. Our 
.winter b^ns with great severity; and we shall not probably have 
•inany balls, which, as you may imagine, I lament much. Angletine 
does not consider two French words as a letter. Montrond sighs and 

* * A ooBuaisskiii, ftt the head of which was Monaeur Fischer, one of the princmal memhen 
nf the sovenunent of Berne, a very active and intelligent man, who would have (ustinguished 
himseli in the administration of any country. This commission, which was accompanied hy 
two or three thousand of the best of the German militia of the Canton of Berne, was sent for the 
^yaT^V'wg into some attempts to introduce the French revdutionary principles into the Pays 
i$t Vaod. Several persons were seized ; the greater part were released ; the ex am in ation was 
secret, but Rosset and La Motte were confined in the castle of Chillon : and being afterwards 
condenned for correspondence with the French, to a long imprisonment, were transferred tq 
dbe castle of Arbourg. S. 
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blushes whenever Louisa's name is mentioned : Philippine wishes las> 
converse with her on men and manners. The French ladies are settled) 
in town for the winter, and they form, with Mrs. Trevor, a very agree^^ 
able addition to our society. It is now enlivened by a visit of tbas 
Chevalier de BoufHers, one of the most accomplished men in the I 
ci devant kingdom of France. 

As Mrs. Wood, Madame de Silva, who has miscarried, is about to 
leave us, I must either cure or die ; and, upon the whole, I believe the 
former will be most expedient. You may see her in London, with d^ur 
Corea, next winter. My rival magnificently presents me with an hc^s- 
head of Madeira : so that in honour I could not supplant him : yet I 
do assure you, from my heart, that another departure is much more 
painful to me. The apartment below* is shut up, and I know not 
when I shall again visit it with pleasure. Adieu. Believe me, one 
and all, most a&ctionately yours. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq,^ to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, December 28, 1791. 
Alas ! alas ! the daemon of procrastination has again possessed me. 
Three months have nearly rolled away since your departure ; and 
seven letters, five from the most valuable Maria, and two from yourself, 
have extorted from me only a single epistle, which perhaps would 
never have been written, had I not used the permission of emplojdng 
my own tongue and the hand of a secretary. Shall I tell you, that, for 
these last six weeks, the eve of every day has witnessed a fit^m resolu- 
tion, and the day itself has furnished some ingenious delay.? This 
morning, for instance, I determined to invade you as soon as the 
breakfast things should be removed : they were removed ; but I had 
something to read, to write, to meditate, and there was time enough 
before me. Hour after hour has stolen away, and I finally begin my 
letter at two o'clock, evidently too late for the post, as I must dress, 
dine, go abroad, &c. A foundation, however, shall be laid, which will 
stare me in the face ; and next Saturday I shall probably be roused by 
the awful reflection that it is the last day in the year. 

After realizing this summer an event which I had long considered 
as a dream of fancy, I know not whether I should rejoice or grieve at 
your visit to Lausanne. While I possessed the family, the sentiment 
of pleasure highly predominated ; when, just as we had subsided in a 
regular, easy, comfortable plan of life, the last trump sounded, and, 
without speaking of the pang of separation, you left me to one of the 
most gloomy, solitary months of October which I have ever passed. 
For yourself and daughters, however, you have contrived to snatch 
some of the most interesting scenes of this world. Paris, at such 
a moment, Switzerland and the Rhine, Strasburg, Coblentz, have 
suggested a train of lively images and useful ideas, which will not be 
speedily erased. The mind of the young damsel, more especially, will 
be enlarged and enlightened in every sense. In four months she has 
lived many years ; and she will much deceive and displease me, if she 

* The apartment principsilly inhabited during the residence of my family at Lausanne. S,. 
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iLot review and methodize her journal, in such a manner as she is 
Me of perfonning, for the amusement of her particular friends. 
L«r benefit which will redound from your recent view is, that every 
Cy person, and object, about Lausanne, are now become familiar 
interesting to you. In our future correspondence (do I dare pro- 
ce the word correspondence ?) I can talk to you as freely of every 
ice as if it were actually before your eyes. And first, (^ my 
iHna improvements. — All those venerable piles of ancient verdure which 
POB admire have been eradicated in one fatal day. Your faithful sub- 
^iitiites, William de Severy and Levade, have never ceased to persecute 
■fee, till I signed their death warmnt Their place is now supplied by 
b xramber of picturesque naked poles, the foster-fathers of as many 
iirigs of Platanusses, which may afford a grateful but distant shade 
t» the founder, or to his saris Nepotibus. In the mean while I must 
confess that the terrace appears broader, and that I discover a much 
larger quantity of snow than I should otherwise do. The workmen 
admire your ingenious plan for cutting out a new bed-chamber and 
\M>ok-room ; but, on mature consideration, we all unanimously prefer 
tiie old scheme of adding a third room on the terrace beyond the 
library, with two spacious windows, and a fire-place between. It will 
be larger (28 feet by 21), and pleasanter, and warmer : the difference 
of expence will be much less considerable than I imagined : the door 
of communication with the library will be artfully buried in the wainscot : 
and, unless it be opened by my own choice, may always remain a pro- 
found secret Such is the design; but, as it will not be executed 
before next summer, you have time and liberty to state your objections. 
I am much colder about the staircase, but it may be finished, according 
to your idea, for thirty pounds ; and I feel they will persuade me. 
Am I not a very rich man ? When these alterations are completed, 
few authors of six volumes in quarto will be more agreeably lodged 
than myself. Lausanne is now full and lively ; all ovu* native families 
are returned firom the country ; and, praised be the Lord ! we are 
infested with few foreigners, either French or English. Even our 
democrats are more reasonaUe or more discreet; it is agreed, to 
wave the subject of politics, and all seem happy and cordial. I have 
a grand dinner this week, a supper of thirty or forty people on 
Twelfth-day, &c.; some concerts nave taken place; some balls are 
talked of; and even Maria would aUow (yet it is ungenerous to say 
even Maria) that the winter scene at Lausanne is tolerably gay and 
active. I say nothing of the Severys, as Angletine has epistolized 
Maria last post. She has probably hinted that her brother meditates a 
short excursion to Turin ; that worthy feUow Trevor has given him 
a pressing invitation to his own house. In the beginning of February 
I propose going to Geneva for three or four weeks. I shall lodge and 
eat with the Neckers ; my mornings will be my own, and I shall spend 
my evenings in the society of the place, where I have many acquaint- 
ance. This short absence will agitate my stagnant life, and restore 
me with fresh appetite to my house, my library, and my firiends. Be- 
fore that time (the end of February) what events may happen, or be 
T^y to happen ! The National Assembly (compared to which the 
former was a senate of heroes and demi-gods) seem resolved to attack 
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Germany av€C quaire millions de bayonettes litres s the anny ol. 
princes must soon either fight, or starve, or conquer. Will Swi 
draw his sword ? will Russia draw her purse ? an empty purse ! 
is darkness and anarchy : neither party is strong enough to opp 
settlement ; and I cannot see a possibility of an amicable arrange 
where there are no heads (in any sense of the word) who can 
for the multitude. Send me your ideas and those of Lord Guil 
Lord Loughborough, Fox, &c. 

Before I conclude, a word of my vexatious affairs. — Shall I n 
sail on the smooth stream of good security and half-yearly inters 
will everybody refuse my money? I had already written to D 
and Gosling to obey your commands, and was in hopes that you 
already majoe large and salutary evacuations. During your ab 
I never expected much effect from the cold indifference of ag< 
but you are now in England — ^you will be speedily in London : set 
your setting-dogs to beat the field, hunt, inquire, why should you 
advertise ? Yet I am almost ashamed to complain of some sta]^ 
of interest, when I am witness to the natural and acquired philoso] 
of so many French, who are reduced from riches, not to indigence, 
to absolute want and beggary. A Count Argout has just left us, wl 
possessed ten thousand a year in the island of St. Domingo ; he 
utterly burnt and ruined ; and a brother, whom he tenderly loved, 1 
been murdered by the negroes. These are real misfortunes. I ha' 
much revolved the plan of the Memoirs I once mentioned ; and, as 
do not think it ridiculous, I believe I shall make an attempt : if I ca^' 
please myself, I am confident of not displeasing ; but let this be a prff^l 
found secret between us : people must not be prepared to laugh ; they 
must be taken by surprise. Have you looked over your, or rather my, 
letters ? Surely, in the course of the year, you may find a safe and 
cheap occasion of sending me a parcel ; they may assist me. Adieu. 
I embrace my Lady : send me a favourable account of her health. I 
kiss the Marmaille. By an amazing push of remorse and diligence I 
have finished my letter (three pages and a half) this same day since 
dinner ; but I have not time to read it. Ever yours. 

Half past Six. 

Lausanne, Dec. 31, 1791. 
To the same. To-morrow a new year, multos etfelicesj 

I NOW most sincerely repent of my late repentance, and do almost 
swear never to renounce the amiable and useful practice of prbcras^- 
nation. Had I delayed, as I was strongly tempted, another post, ydtir 
missive of the 13th, which did not reach me till this mommg (thrie 
mails were due), would have arrived in time, and 1 might have avoidi^ 
this second Herculean labour. It will be, however, no more than ^ 
infant Hercules. The topics of conversation have been fully discussed 
and I shall now confine myself to the needful of the new busine^ 
Felix faustumque sit I may no untoward accident disarrange your 
Yorksnire mortg[age ; the conclusion of which will place me in a clear 
and easy state, such as I have never known since the first hour of 
property. • * * 

The three per cents are so high, and the country is in such a damned 
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Off prosperity under that fellow Pitt, that it goes i^^st me to 
at such low interest. In my visit to England next autumn, 
tlie spring following, (alas ! you must acquiesce in the alteraa- 
I liope to be armed with sufficient materials to draw a sum, 
may be employed as taste or fancy shall dictate, in the improve- 
of my library, a service of plate, &c. I am not very sanguine, 
surely this is no uncomfortable prospect. This pecuniary detail, 
l&as not indeed been so unpleasant as it used formerly to be, 
caxried me farther than I expected. Let us now drink and be 
I flatter myself that your Madeira, improved by its travels, 
set forwards for Messrs. Romberg, at Ostend, eariv in the spring ; 
I should be very well pleased if you could add a hogshead of ex- 
it Qaret, for which we should be entitled to the drawback : they 
bait at Basle, and send notice to me for a safe-conduct. Have 
liad any intelligence from Lord Auckland about the wine which he 
to order from Bourdeaux, by Marseilles and the Rhone ? The 
need not impede the other ; I wish to have a large stock. Corea 
promised me a hogshead of his native Madeira, for which I am 
give him an order on Cadell for a copy of the Decline and Fall : he 
lished without notice, and is now at Paris. Could you not fish out 
direction by Mrs. Wood, who by this time is in England ? I re- 
re in Lally^s prosperity. Have you reconsidered my proposal of a 
iration of constitutional principles from the heads of tne party ? 
think a foolish address from a body of Whigs to the National As- 
'^embly renders it still more incumbent on you. Achieve my worldly 
poncems, et eris mikiwiognus Apollo, Adieu, ever yours. 

To tk£ same. LAUSANNE, April 4, 1792. 

For fear you should abuse me, as usual, I will begin the attack, 
and scold at you for not having yet sent me the long-expected in- 
tdligence of the completion of my mortgage. You had positively 
assured me that the second of February would terminate my worldly 
cares, by a consummation so devoutly to be wished. The news, there- 
fore, might reach me about the eighteenth : and I argued with the 
gentle logic of laziness, that it was perfectly idle to answer your letter, 
till I could chant a thanksgiving song of g^ratitude and praise. As 
every post disappointed my hopes, the same argument was repeated 
. for Uie next ; and twenty empty-handed postillions have blown their 
" insignificant horns, till I am provoked at last to write by sheer impa- 
alienee and vexation. Facit indi^atio versum, Cosffetto di Bacckoj 
\ti^ I must ease myself by sweanng a little. What is the cause, the 
* okeaning, the pretence, of this delay ? Are the Yorkshire mortgagers 
' inconstant in their wishes ? Are^ the London lawyers constant in their 
"procrastination ? Is a letter on the road, to inform me that all is con- 
cluded, or to teU me that all is broken to pieces? Had the money 
becai placed in the three per cents last May; besides the annual 
interest, it would have gained by the rise of stock nearly twenty >Vr 
cent Your Lordship is a wise man, a successful writer, and an useful 
senator : you understand America and Ireland, com and slaves, but 
your prejudice against the funds,* in which I am often tempted to join, 

* It would be more correct if he had said, my preference for land. S. 
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makes you a little blind to their increasing value in the bands oi 
virtuous and excellent minister. But our regret is vain ; one 
more and we reach the shore ; and our future correspondence 
no longer tainted with business. Shall I then be more diligent 
regular ? I hc^e and believe so ; for now that I have got over 
article of worldly interest, my letter seems to be almost finished* 
propos of letters, am I not a sad dog to forget my Lady and Ms 
Alas ! the dual number has been prejudicial to both. How^ hs 
could I be with either, were t'other dear charmer away. I am 
the ass of famous memory ; I cannot tell which way to turn first, 
there I stand mute and immoveable. The baronial and niat< 
dignity of my Lady, supported by twenty years' friendship, may cl 
the preference. But the five incomparable letters of Maria ! — ^f < 
week, however.— Am I not ashamed to talk of next week ? 

I have most successfully, and most agreeably, executed my plan. 
spending the month of March at Geneva, in the Necker-house, 
every circumstance that I had arranged turned out beyond my ex] 
tation ; the freedom of the morning, the society of the table 
drawing-room, from half an hour past two till six or seven ; an evi 
ing assembly and card party, in a round of the best company, 
excepting one day in the week, a private supper of free and frieni 
conversation. You would like Geneva better than Lausanne ; th( 
is much more information to be got among the men ; but thoug^li 
found some agreeable women, their manners and style of life are, uj^ 
the whole, less easy and pleasant than our own. I was much plea! 
with Necker's brother Mr. De Germain, a good-humoured, polity 
sensible man, without the genius and fame of the statesman, but mu< 
more adapted for private and ordinary happiness. Madame de Si 
is expected in a few weeks at Copet, where they receive her, and whei 
" to dumb forgetfulness a prey," she will have leisure to regret " tJ 
pleasing anxious being," which she enjoyed amidst the storms of Parij 
But what can the poor creature do ? her husband is in Sweden, he. 
lover is no longer secretary at war, and her father's house is the onlj 
place where she can reside with the least degree of prudence atm 
decency. Of that father 1 have really a much higher idea than I ev< 
had before ; in our domestic intimacy he cast away his ^lootn snii 
reserve ; I saw a great deal of his mind, and all that I saw is fair and 
worthy. He was overwhelmed by the hurricane, he mistook his way^ 
in the fog, but in such a perilous situation, I much doubt whether any 
mortal could have seen or stood. In the meanwhile, he is abused by. 
all parties, and none of the French in Geneva will set their foot in his j 
house. He remembers Lord Sheffield with esteem ; his health is good,", 
and he would be tranquil in his private life, were not his spirits con-; 
tinually wounded by the arrival of every letter and every newspaper/ 
His sympathy is deeply interested by the fatal consequences of a revo-'' 
lution, in which he had acted so leading a part ; and he feels as it' 
friend for the danger of M. de Lessart, who may be guilty in the eyes 
of the Jacobins, or even of his judges, by those very actions and dis-'^ 
patches which would be most approved by all the lovers of his country. S 
What a momentous event is the Emperor's death ! In the forms of a J 
new reign, and of the Imperial election, the Democrats have at least ' 
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tune, if they knew how to use it. But the new monarch, 
of a weak complexion, is of a martial temper ; he loves the 
and is beloved by them ; and the slow fluctuating politics of his 
may be succeeded by a direct line of march to the gates of Stras- 
^ and Paris. It is the opinion of the master movers in France, 
LOW it most certainly,) that their troops will not fight, that the 
te have lost all sense of patriotism, and that on the first discharge 
Austrian cannon the game is up. But what occasion for Austrians 
Spaniards ? the French are themselves their greatest enemies ; four 
isand Marseillois are marched against Aries and Avignon, the troupes 
'^yte are divided between the two parties, and the flame of civil 
Mrill soon extend over the southern provinces. You have heard of 
unworthy treatment of the Swiss regiment of Ernst The canton 
^me has bravely recalled them, with a stout letter to the King of 
ice, which must be inserted in all the papers. I now come to the 
unpleasant article, o\ir home poUtics. Bosset and La Motte are 
lemned to fine and twenty years' imprisonment in the fortress of 
►urg. We have not yet received their official sentence, nor is it 
ed that the proofs and proceedings against them will be published ; 
awkward circumstance, which it does not seem easy to justify. 
le (though none of note) are taken up, several are fled, many more 
suspected and suspicious. All are sUent, but it is the silence of 
ar and discontent ; and the secret hatred which rankled against 
^yemment begins to point against the few who are known to be well- 
pscted. I never knew aiiy place so much changed as Lausanne, 
ren since last year ; and though you will not be much obliged to me 
r the motive, I begin very seriously to think of visiting Sheffield- 
jace by the month of September next. Yet here again I am 
Tghtened, by the dangers of a French, and the difficulties ola German^ 
>ute. You must send me an account of the passage from Dieppe to 
[righton, with an itinerary of the Rhine, distances, expences, &c. 
is usual, I just save the post, nor have I time to read my letter, 
9iich, after wasting the morning in deliberation, has been struck off 
y a heat since dinner. No news of the Madeira. Your views of 
u P. are just received ; they are admired, and shall be framed^ 
jjSvery has spent the carnival at Turin. Trevor is only the best man 
I the world. 

Tq the Same, Lausanne, May 30, 1792. 

After the receipt of yo\xx penultimate^ eight days ago, I expected, 
rith much impatience, the arrival of your next-promised epistle. It 
itrived this morning, but has not completely answered my expectations. 
[ wanted, and I hoped for a full and fair picture of the present and 
trobable aspect of your political world, with which, at this distance, I 
pm every day less satisfied. In the slave question you triumphed 
l^t session, in this you have been defeated. W hat is the cause of this 
ftteration s^ If it proceeded only from an impulse of humanity, I can* 
^t be displeased, even with an error ; since it is very likely that my 
BWQ vote ^ad I possessed one) would have been added to the majority. 
But in this rage against slavery, in the numerous petitions against the 
stave trade^ was there no leaven of new democratical principles ? no 
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wild ideas of the rights and natural equality of man? It is 
fear. Some articles in newspapers, some pamphlets of the yeai^ 
Jockey Club, have fallen into my hands. I do not infer much ^ 
such publications ; yet I have never known them of so black 
malignant a cast. I shuddered at Gre/s motion ; disliked the 
support of Fox, admired the firmness of Pitt's declaration, and 
the usual intemperance of Burke. Surely such men as • • ♦, • 
• • *, have talents for mischief. I see a club of reform which coi 
some respectable names. Inform me of the professions, the prindj 
the plans, the resources, of these reformers. Will they heat the 
of the people ? Does the French democracy gain no ground ? 
the bulk of your party stand firm to their own interest, and that of 
country ? Will you not take some active measures to declare 
sound opinions, and separate yourselves from your rotten mem 
If you allow them to perplex government, if you trifle with this s 
business, if you do not resist the spirit of innovation in the 
attempt, if you admit the smallest and most specious change in 
parliamentary system, you are lost. You will be driven from one 
to another ; from principles just in theory, to consequences most 
nicious in practice ; and your first concessions will be productive 
every subsequent mischief, for which you will be answerable to yi 
country and to posterity. Do not suffer yourselves to be lulled inta" 
false security ; remember the proud fabric of the French monar " 
Not four years ago it stood founded, as it might seem, on the rock 
time, force, and opinion, supported by the triple aristocracy of 
church, the nobility, and the parliaments. They are crumbled i 
dust ; they are vanished from the earth. If this tremendous w 
has no effect on the men of property in England ; if it does not oj 
every eye, and raise every arm, you will deserve your fate. If 1 
too precipitate, enlighten ; if I am too desponding, encourage me. 

My pen has run into this argument ; for, as much as a toreigner 
you think me, on this momentous subject, I feel myself an Englis 

The pleasure of residing at Sheffield- Place is, after all, the first 
the ultimate object of my visit to my native country. But when 
how will that visit be effected? Clouds and whirlwinds, Aus 
Croats and Gallic cannibals, seem on every side to impede my pass 
You seem to apprehend the perils or difficulties of the German n 
and French peace is more sanguinary than civilized war. I nn 
pass through, perhaps, a thousand republics or municipalities, wlii< 
neither obey, nor are obeyed. The strictness of passports, and 
popular ferment, are much increased since last sunmier : arist 
IS in every mouth, lanterns hang in every street, and an hasty woj 
or a casual resemblance, may be fatal. Yet, on the other hand, it^^ 
probable that many English, men, women, and children, will travqflf 
the country without any accident before next September ; and I ajD 
sensible that many things appear more formidable at a distance tfi^ 
on a nearer approach. Without any absolute determination, we nuof 
see what the events of the next three or four months will produce, ft 
the meanwhile, I shall expect with impatience your next letter ; let^ 
be speedy ; my answer shall be prompt. ' 

You will be glad, or sorry, to learn that my gloomy app]«hensions 
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much abated, and that my departure, whenever it takes place, 
be an act of choice, rather than of necessity. I do not pretend to 
itn, that secret discontent, dark suspicion, private animosity, are 
materially assuaged ; but we have not experience, nor do we now 
iprehend, any dangerous acts of violence, which may compel me to 
k a refuge among the friendly Bears (Berne), and to abandon my 
ry to the mercy of the democrats. The firmness and vigour of 
»vemment have crushed, at least for a time, the spirit of innovation ; 
d I do not believe that the body of the people, especially the pea- 
ts, are disposed for a revolution. From France, praised be the 
lemon of anarchy ! the insurgents of the Pays de Vaud could not at 
esent have much to hope ; and should the gardes nationales^ of which 
ere is little appearance, attempt an incursion, the country is armed 
and jprepared, and they would be resisted with equal numbers and 

feeTior discipline. The Gallic wolves that prowled round Geneva are 
wn away, some to the south and some to the north, and the late 
events in Flanders seem to have diffused a general contempt, as well 
*i& abhorrence, for the lawless savages, who fiy before the enemy, hang 
iheir prisoners, and murder their officers. The brave and patient regi- 
hient of Ernest is expected home every day, and as Berne will take 
llieni into present pay, that veteran and regular corps will add to the 
security of our frontier. 

I rejoice that we have so little to say on the subject of worldly 
afifairs. • * • This sunmier we are threatened with an inundation, 
beside many nameless English and Irish ; but I am anxious for the 
Duchess of Devonshire and the Lady Elizabeth Foster, who are on 
their march. Lord Malmsbury, the audacieux Harris, will inform you 
that he has seen me : him I would have consented to keep. 

One word more before we part ; call upon Mr. John NichoUs, book- 
seller and Printer, at Cicero s Head, Red- Lion- Passage, Fleet-Street, 
and ask him whether he did not, about the beginning of March, receive 
a very polite letter from Mr. Gibbon of Lausanne ? To which, either 
as a man of business or a civil gentleman, he should have returned an 
answer. My application related to a domestic article in the Gentleman's 
Magazine of August, 1788, (p. 698,) which had lately fallen into my hands, 
and concerning which I requested some farther lights. Mrs. Moss 
delivered the letters* into my hands, but I doubt whether they will be 
of much service to me ; the work appears far more difficult in the 
execution than in the idea, and as I am now taking my leave for some 
time of the library, I shall not make much progress in the memoirs of 
)P. P. till 1 am on English ground. But is it indeed true, that I shall eat 
^y Sussex pheasants this autunm ? The event is in the book of 
ITate, and I cannot unroll the leaves of September and October. 
Should I reach Sheffield-Place, I hope to find the whole family in a 
j(ierfect state of existence, except a certain Maria Holroyd, my fair 
and generous correspondent, wnose annihilation on proper terms I 
inmost fervently desire. I must receive a copious answer before the 
end of next month, June, and again call upon you for a map of your 
j;>olitical world. The chancellor roars ; does he break his chain ? Vale. 

* Hi* lettcre to me for a cerUun period, which he desired me to hend, to as.sli>t him in writ- 
uiff his ^Memoirs. S. 
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To the Same. Lausanne, Aug. 23, ij 

When I inform you, that the design of my English expedition 
last postponed till another year, you will not be much surprised, 
public obstacles, the danger of one road, and the difficulties of anot 
would alone be sufficient to arrest so unwieldy and inactive a ' 
and these obstacles, on the side of France, are growing every day nn 
insuperable. On the other hand, the terrors which might have drii 
me from hence have, in a great measure, subsided ; our state-prisoi 
are forgotten : the country begins to recover its old good humour 
unsuspecting confidence, and the last revolution of Paris appeais^j 
have convinced almost everybody of the fatal consequences of de 
cratical principles, which lead by a path of flowers into the abyss 
hell. I may therefore wait with patience and tranquillity till the Dr* 
of Brunswick shall have opened the French road. But if I am 
driven from Lausanne, you will ask, I hope with some indignatxc 
whether I am not drawn to England, and more especially to Shefl&<' 
Place ? The desire of embracing you and yours is now the stronge 
and must gradually become the sole, inducement that can force 
from my library and garden, over seas and mountains. The Enj 
world will forget and be forgotten, and every year will deprive me 
some acquaintance, who by courtesy are styled friends : Lord Guil 
ford and Sir Joshua Reynolds ! two of the men, and two of the hot 
in London, on whom I the most relied for the comforts of society. 

Sept. 12, 17 
Thus far had I written in the full confidence of finishing and sen 
ing my letter the next post ; but six post-days have unaccountabl 
slipped away, and were you not accustomed to my silence, you wou 
almost begin to think me on the road. How dreadfully, since my I 
date, has the French road been polluted with blood ! and what honii 
scenes may be acting at this moment, and may still be aggravated, til^^ 
the Duke of Brunswick is master of Paris ! On every rational principl^ 
of calculation he must succeed ; yet sometimes, when my spirits are 
low, I dread the blind efforts of mad and desperate multitudes iightiiHj 
on their own ground. A few days or weeks must decide the military^ 
operations of this year, and perhaps for ever ; but on the fairest saji^ 
position, I cannot look forwards to any firm settlement, either of a lega 
or an absolute government. I cannot pretend to give you any Parij[ 
news. Should I inform you, as we believe, that Lalfy is still among^' 
the cannibals^ you would possibly answer, that he is now sitting in tfi 
library at Sheffield. Madame de Stael, after miraculously escapi%, 
through pikes and poignards, has reached the castle of Copet, where I^ 1 
shall see her before the end of the week. If anything can provoke thi, 
King of Sardinia and the Swiss, it must be the foul destruction d Ai^f 
cousin Madame de Lamballe, and of their regiment of guards. As^ 
extraordinary council is summoned at Berne, but resentment may fe| 
checked by prudence. In spite of Maria's laughter, I applaud your 
moderation, and sigh for a hearty union of all the sense and propertf^ 
of the country. The times require it ; but your last political letter wai( 
a cordial to my spirits. The Duchess of D. rather dislikes a coalition;, 
amiable creature I The Eliza (we call her Bess) is furious against you 
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Linx months, with an answer by the post : since he entrusts me with 

valuable papers, you have not, I presume, informed him of my 

ice and awkwardness in regard to manuscripts. Your reproach 

'surprises me, as I suppose I am much the same as I have been 

these last twenty years. Should you hold your resolution of 

' ig only such things as may be published at Charing Cross, our 

correspondence would not be very interesting. But I expect and 

:, at this important crisis, a full and confidential account of your 

concerning England, Ireland, and France. You have a strong 

dear eye ; and your pen is, perhaps, the most useful quill that 

has been plucked from a goose. Your protection of the French 

is highly applauded. Rosset and La Motte have escaped 

Aibourg, perhaps with connivance to avoid disagreeable demands 

the republic. Adieu. Ever yours. 

the Same. Nov. 10, 1792. 

Received this day, November 9th, a most amiable dispatch from 
too humble secretary (Miss Holroyd), of the family of Espee 
iing Sheffield-Place), dated October 24th, which I answer the 
day. It will be acknowledged, that I have fulfilled my engage- 
its with as much accuracy as our uncertain state and the fragility 
liuman nature would allow. 1 resume my narrative. At the time 
»hen we imagined that all was settled, by an equal treaty between two 
|wich unequal powers, as the Geneva Flea and the Leviathan France, 
w were thunderstruck with the intelligence that the ministers of the 
Bj^ublic refused to ratify the conditions ; and they were indignant, 
^h some colour of reason, at the hard obligation of withdrawing their 
troops to the distance of ten leagues, and of consequently leaving the 
;^ays de Gez naked, and expos^ to the Swiss, who had assembled 
^'fxxi men on the frontier, and with whom they had not made any 
agreement. The messenger who was sent last Sunday from Geneva 
lis not yet returned ; and many persons are afraid of some design and 
l.^ger in this delay. Montesquieu has acted with politeness, mode- 
^on, and apparent sincerity ; but he may resign, he may be super- 
seded, his place may be occupied by an enragiyhY Servan, or Prince 
jCharles of Hesse, who would aspire to imitate the predatory fame of 
j^ustine in Germany. In the mean while, the General holds a wolf by 
'fte ears ; an officer who has seen his troops, about 18,000 men (with 
% tremendous train of artillery), represents them as a black, daring, 
I fcperate crew of buccaneers, rather shocking than contemptible ; the 
I .officers (scarcely a gentleman among them), without servants, or horses, 
^baggage, lying higgUdy piggledy on the ground with the common 
?nen, yet maintaining a rough kind of discipline over them. They 
^^rcady begin to accuse and even to suspect their general, and call 
?loud for blood and plunder : could they have an opportunity of 
I "Squeezing some of the rich citizens, Gene\'a would cut up as fat as 
\ ffiost towns in Europe. During this suspension of hostilities they are 
I ittaitted to visit the city without arms, sometimes three or four hun- 
I ^^ at a time ; and the magistrates, as well as the Swiss conmiander, 
I **re by no means pleased with this dangerous intercourse, which they 
' we not prohibit. Such are our fears : yet it should seem on. the 
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other side, that the French affect a kind of magnanimous juAtfiM 
towards their little neighbour, and that they are not ambitious <'f iW 
unprofitable contest with the poor and haidy Swiss. The Swiss alii 
not equal to a long and expensive war ; and as most of our militia have 
families and trades, the country already sighs for their return. Wbat» 
ever can be yielded, without absolute danger or disgrace, will doubtless 
be granted ; and the business will probably end in our owning the] 
sovereignty, and trusting to the good fsiith of the republic of France t 
how that word would have sounded four years afo ! The measure is! 
humiliating ; but after the retreat of the Duke of Brunswick, and the' 
failure of the Austrians, the smaller powers may acquiesce without dis- 
honour. Every dog has his day ; and these Gallic dogs have thar; 
day, at least, of most insolent prosperity. After forcing or tempdng! 
the Prussians to evacuate their country, they conquer Savoy, piUagej 
Germany, threaten Spain : the Low Countries are ere now invade4 «! 
Rome and Italy tremble ; they scour the Mediterranean, and talk of 
sending a squadron into the South Sea. The whole horizon is so bladc^ 
that I begin to feel some anxiety for England, the last refuge of liberty 
and law ; and the more so, as I perceive from Lord Sheffield's last 
epistle that his lirm nerves are a little shaken : but of this more in my 
next, for I want to unburthen my conscience. If England, with tl^ 
experience of our happiness and French calamities, should now be 
seduced to eat the apple of false freedom, we should indeed deserve to 
be driven from the paradise which we enjoy. I turn aside from the 
horrid and improbable (yet not impossible) supposition, that, in three 
or four years' time, myself and my best friends may be reduced to the 
deplorable state of the French emigrants : they thought it as impossible 
three or four years ago. Never did a revolution affect, to such ft 
degree, the private existence of such numbers of the first people of a 
great country : your examples of misery I could easily match with 
similar examples in this country and the neighbourhood ; and our 
sympathy is the deeper, as we do not possess, like you, the means ol 
alleviating, in some degree, the misfortunes of the fugitives. But I 
must have, from the very excellent pen of the Maria, the tragedy d 
the Archbishop of Aries ; and the longer the better. Madame de Bubo 
has probably been tempted by some faint and (I fear) fallacious pro- 
mises of clemency to the women, and which have likewise engfage^ 
Madame d'Aguesseau and her two daughters to revisit Fraiiod 
Madame de Bouillon stands her ground, and her situation as a foreigo 
princess is less exposed. As Lord S. has assumed the gloridua 
character of protector of the distressed, his name is pronounced ^#1111 
gratitude and respect. The D. of Richmond is praised, on Mads^ne 
de Biron's account. To the Princess d'Henin, and Lally, I wish <a^ 
remembered. The Neckers cannot venture into Geneva, and Madaine 
de Stael will probably lie in at Rolle. He is printing a defence erf ^ 
King, &c. against their republican Judges ; but the name of Neckei* is 
unpopular to all parties, and I much fear that the guillotine wiB'bc 
more speedy than the press. It will, however, be an eloquent per- 
formance ; and, if I find an opportunity, I am to send you one, ta-j^ 
Lord S. by his particular desire : he wishes likewise to convey some 
copies with speed to our principal people, Pitt, Fox, Lord Stormont,icc 
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such is the rapid succession of events, that it will appear like the 
oir Ejcecutify his best work, after the whole scene has been totally 
ged. Ever yours. 

The revolution of France, and my triple dispatch by the same 
post to Sheffield-Place, are, in my opinion, the two most singular 
events in the eighteenth century. I found the task so easy and 
pleasant, that I had some thoughts of adding a letter to the gentle 
Louisa. I am this moment mformed, that our troops on the 
^ntier are banning to move, on their return home ; yet we 
hear nothing of the treaty's being concluded. 

Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Hon. Miss Holroyd. 

Lausanne, Nov. 10^ 1792. 

In dispatching the weekly political journal to Lord. S. my conscience 

I have some remains of conscience) most powerfully urges me to 

lite, with some lines of friendship and gratitude, the amiable secre- 

rry, who might save herself the trouble of a modest apology. I have 
jMit yet forgotten our different behaviour after the much lamented 
^SfparatUm of October the 4th, 1 791, your meritorious punctuality, and 
X'mj unworthy silence. I have stiU before me that entertaining nar- 
^TBLtive, which would have interested me, not only in the progress of 
^the carissima familiar but in the motions of a Tartar camp, or the 
^ march of a caravan of Arabs; the mixture of just observation and 
^"fively imagery, the strong sense of a man, expressed with the easy 
^ ^egance of a female. I still recollect with pleasure the happy com- 
^'parison of the Rhine, who had heard so much of liberty on both his 
^ banks, that he vrandered with mischievous licentiousness over all the 
^ adjacent meadows.* The inundation, alas ! has now spread much 
' wider ; and it is sadly to be feared that the Elbe, the Po, and the 
^ Danube, may imitate the vile example of the Rhine : I shall be content, 
^ however, if our own Thames still preserves his fair character, of 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full. 

• These agreeable epistles of Maria produced only some dumb inten- 
r. tions, and some barren remorse ; nor have I designed, except by a brief 
^ missive from my chancellor, to express how much I loved the author, 
kand how much I was pleased with the composition. That amiable 
> author I have known and loved from the first dawning of her life and 
ajuqmtryy to the present maturity of her talents ; and as Ion? as I 
2^remain on this planet, I shall pursue, with the same tender and even 
4«aiudou5 concern, the future steps of her establishment and life. That 
disestablishment must be splendid ; that life must be happy. She is 
9(fcbdowed with every gift of nature and fortune ; but the advantage 
^which she will derive from them, depends almost entirely on herself, 
arVou must not, you shall not, think yourself unworthy to write to any 
i: man : there is none whom your correspondence would not amuse and 
X satisfy. I will not undertake a task, which my taste would adopt, and 
• lay indolence would too soon relinquish ; but I am really curious, from 
L- the best motives, to have a particular account of your own studies and 

' * Mr. GiMMm alludes to letters written by him to Bliss Holroyd, when she was rcturniog 
•^ kam. Switierbnd, along the Rhine, to England. S. 





sglected to make the coHection of facts which you recoiD- 
mend, and which the great variety of unfortunate per&ons whom we see, or with whom we 
correspond, enables me to make. 

"As to that i>art of your letter which respects my studies, I can only say, the slightest hint 
on that subject is always received with the greatest gratitude* and attended to with theutmoft 
punctuality ; but I must decline that topic for the present, to obey your commands, which 
require from me the horrid account of the ntassacre aux Cardites. — Eight respectable ecclor 
fciasties landed, about the beginning of October^ from an open boat at Seaford, wet as the 
waves. The natives of the coast were endeavouring to get from them what they had not, (vis4 
money, when a gentleman of the neighbourhood came to their protection ; and, finding they 
had nothing, shewed his good sense, by dispatching them to Milord Sheffield : they had been 
pillaged, and with great difficulty had escaped from Paris. The reception they met with «t 
this house, seemed to make the greatest impression on them ; they were in extacy on finding 
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daily occupation. What books do you read ? and how do you e 
your time and your pen ? Except some professed scholars, I 
often observed that women in general read much more than men ; 
for want of a plan, a method, a fixed object, their reading is of li 
benefit to themselves, or others. If you will inform me of the specii^ ; 
of reading to which you have the most propensity, I shall be happy ^ 
contribute my share of advice or assistance. I lament that you havi^ 
not left me some monument of your pencil. Lady Elizabeth Foster 
has executed a very pretty drawing, taken from the door of the greep^ 
house where we dined last summer, and including the poor Acacia 
(now recovered from the cruel shears of the gardener), the end of the 
terrace, the front of the Pavilion, and a distant view of the coimtry, 
lake, and mountains. I am almost reconciled to d'Apples' house, whidb 
is nearly finished. Instead of the monsters which Lord Hercules 
Sheffield extirpated, the terrace is already shaded with the new acacias 
and plantanes ; and although the uncertainty of possession restrains 
me from building, I myself have planted a bosouet at the bottom of 
the garden, with such admirable skill that it affords shade without 
intercepting prospect. The society of the aforesaid EUza, commonly | 
called Bess, of the Duchess of D. &c. has been very interesting ; but 
they are now flown beyond the Alps, and pass the winter at Pisa. The 
Legards, who have long since len this place, should be at present in 
Italy; but I believe Mrs. Grimstone and her daughter returned to 
England. The Levades are highly flattered by your remembrance. 
Since you still retain some attachment to this delightful country, and 
it is indeed delightful, why should you despair of seeing it once more ? 
The happy peer or commoner, whose name you may assume, is still 
concealed in the book of fate : but, whosoever he may be, he will 

cheerfully obey your commands, of leading you from Castle 

to Lausanne, and from Lausanne to Rome and Naples. Before that 
event takes place, I may possibly see you in Sussex ; and, whether as 
a visitor or a fugitive, I hope to be welcomed with a friendly embrace. 
The delay of this year was truly painful, but it was inevitable ; and 
individuals must submit to those storms which have overturned the 
thrones of the earth. The tragic story of the Archbishop of Aries I 
have now somewhat a better right to require at your hands. I wish to 
have it in all its horrid details*; and as you are now so much mingled 

* The Answer to Mr. Gibbon's Letter is annexed, as giving the best account I have seen of 
the barbarous transaction alluded to. S. 

Shbfpibld-Placb, November 1701. 
" Your three letters received yesterday caused the most sincere pleasure to each individiial 
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with the French exiles, I am of opinion, that were you to keep a 
al of all the authentic facts which they relate, it would be an 
ble exercise at present, and a future source of entertainment and 
ictioii. 

'' I should be obliged to you, if you would make, or find, some excuse 
for my not answering a letter from your aunt, which was presented to 
toe by Mr. Fowler. I shewed him some civilities, but he is now a poor 
hivalid, confined to his room. By her channel and yours I should be 
glad to have some information of the health, spirits, and situation of 
Mrs. Gibbon of Bath, whose alarms (if she has any) you may dispeK 
She is in my debt Adieu ; most truly yours. 

M. d« Lally Uving : they gradually became cheerful, and enjoyed their dinner : they were 
fireatly affected as they recollected themselves, and found us attending on them. Having 
oaed, and drank a giass of wine, they hegan to discover the beauties of the dining-rpoD| and 
of the diateau : as they walked about, they were oveiheard to express their admiration at the 
treatment thev met, 9sAfrom ProUstants. We then assembled m the library, formed half a 
circle round the fire, M. de Lally and Milord occupying the hearth i VAniUiset and ques> 
tinning the priests concenung their escape. Thus we discovered, that two of these unfortunate 
nen wex^ in the Carmelite Convent at the time of the nuusacre of the one hundred and twenty 
priests, and had most miraculously escaped, by dimUng trees in the garden, and from thence 
over the tops of the buiklings. One of them, a man of superior appearance, described^ in the 
most pathetic manner, the death of the Archbishop of Aries, (and with such simplicity and 
fee&ng, as to leave no doubt of the truth of all that he said,) to the following purport.— On 
the second of September, about five o'clock in the evening* at the time they were permitted to 
walk in the garden, expecting every hour to be releas^, they expressed their surprise at 
seesnc several large pits, which had been digging for two days past : they said, the day is 
almost spent ; and yet Manuel told a person who interceded for as last Thursday, that on the 
Sunday fi^wing not one should remain in captivity : we are sdll prisoners : soon after, they 
heard shouts, aod some musquet-shots. An ensign of the national guard, some commissaries 
of the sections, and some Marseillois rushed in : the miserable victims, who were dispersed in 
the garden, assembled under the walls of the church, not daring to go in, lest it should be 
poOnted with blood. One man, who was behind the rest, was shot. ' FoiftttU C0u^*jimist 
died one of the chiefs of the assassins, thinking that kind of death too easy. These well- 
tnuned fusileers went to the rear ; les piques^ les naches, les poignards came forward. They 
demanded the Ardibishop of Aries ; he was immediately surrounded by all the priests. The 
worthy predate said to his friends, * Let me pass ; if my blood will appease them, what signifies 
it, if I die ? Is it not my duty to preserve your lives at the expence of my own?' He asked 
^ eldest of the priests to give him absolution : he knelt to receive it ; and when he arose, 
forced himself from them, advanced slowly, and with his arms crossed upon his breast, and 
his eyes raised to heaven, sai'*. to the assassms, ' yt suts ceiui qm V9hs ckerchez,* His appear- 
ance was so dignified and noble, that, during ten minutes, not one of these wretches had 
oanrage to lift his hand against him : they upbraided each other with cowardice, and advanced : 
one kKdc from this venerable man struck them with awe, and they retired. At last, one of the 
miscreants struck off the cap of the Archbishop with a pike ; respect once violated, their fur)* 
retamed, and another from behind cut him through the skull with a sabre. He raised his 
right hand to his eyes : with another stroke they cut off his hand. The Archbishop said, O* 
awH Ditu ! and raised the other : a third stroke across the face left him sitting ; the fourth 
extended him lifeless on the ground ; and then all pressed forward, and buried their pikes and 
' Enards in the body. The priests all agreed, that he had been one of the most amiable men 
_ -Vance ; and that his only crittie was, having, since the revolution, expended his orivaie 
fbctone, to support the necessitous clergy of his diocese. The second victim was the General 
des Benedictins. Then the national guards obliged the priests to go into the church, telling 
them, they should appear, one after another, before the Commissaires du section. They had 
hardly entered, bef(»e the people impatiently called for them ; upon which, all kneeling before 
die altar, the Bishop of Beauvais gave them absolution : they were then obliged to go out, 
two by twro : they- passed before a commissaire, who did not quesdon, but only counted, his 
victims ; thev had w their sight the heaps of dead, to which they were going to add. Among 
the one hundred and twenty priests thus sacrificed, were the Bishops ofZaintes and Beauvais 
<both of the Rochefoucauld frimily). I should not omit to remark, that one of the priests 
o hseiv ed they were assassinated, because they would not swear to a constitution which iheir 
moiderers had destroyed. V^e had (to comfort us for this melancholy story) the most grateful 
e x pre ss ions of gratitude towards the English nation, from whom they did not do us the justice 
to expect such a reception. 

"Xhtte can be no doubt that the whole business of the majywcrss was concerted at a meeting 
at the Duke of Orlean's house. I shall make you as dismal as myself by this narration. 1 
change the style." * * * 
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Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lady Sheffield. 

Lausanne, November lo, x; 

I COULD never forgive myself, were I capable of writing by the 
post, a political epistle to the father, and a friendly letter to the daug] 
without sending any token of remembrance to the respectable mal 
my dearest my Lady, whom I have now loved as a sister for somi 
better or worse than twenty years. No, indeed, the historian may.] 
careless, he may be indolent, he may always intend and never ex< 
but he is neither a monster nor a statue ; he has a memory, a 
science, a heart, and that heart is sincerely devoted to Lady S ^ 

He must even acknowledge the fallacy of a sophism which he hsm 
sometimes used, and she has always and most truly denied ; that whev^ 
the persons of a family are strictly united, the writing to one is in fa<;| ; 
writing to all ; and that consequently all his numerous letters to th^ | 
husband, may be considered as equally addressed to his wife. Hf^ i 
feels, on the contrary, that separate minds have their distinct idea« 1 
and sentiments, and that each character, either in speaking or writing ' 
has its peculiar tone of conversation. He agrees with the maxim ol 
Rousseau, that three friends who wish to disclose a common secreti 
will impart it only deux a deux; and he is satisfied that, on the present- 
memorable occasion, each of the persons of the Sheffield fanuly wil| 
claim a peculiar share in this triple missive, which will communicate^- 
however, a triple satisfaction. The experience of what may be effected 
by vigorous resolution, encourages the historian to hope that he shall 
cast the skin of the old serpent, and hereafter show himself a new 
creature. 

I lament, on all our accounts, that the last year's expedition to Lau< 
sanne did not take place in a golden period, of health and spirits. 
But we must reflect, that human felicity is seldom without aUoy ; and 
if we cannot indulge the hope of your making a second visit to Lau- 
sanne, we must look forwards to my residence next summer at Sheffield- 
Place, where I must find you in the full bloom of health, spirits, and 
beauty. I can perceive, by all public and private intelligence, that 
your house has been the open hospitable asylum of French fugitives ; 
and it is a sufficient proof of the firmness of your nerves, that you have 
not been overwhelmed or agitated by such a concourse of strangers. 
Curiosity and compassion may, in some degree, have supported you.* 
Every day has presented to your view, some new scene of that strange 
tragical romance, which occupies all Europe so infinitely beyond any 
event that has happened in our time, and you have the satisfaction of 
not being a mere spectator of the distress of so many victims of false 
liberty. The benevolent fame of Lord S. is widely diffused. 

From Angletine's last letter to Maria, you have already some idea* pi 
the melancholy state of her poor father. As long as M. de Seveny^ 
allowed our hopes and fears to fluctuate with the changes of his dis^i 
order, I was unwilling to say anything on so painful a subject ; and k.. 
is with the deepest concern that I now confess our absolute despair ot; 
his recovery. All his particular complaints are now lost in a general 
dissolution of the whole frame ; every principle of life is exhausted, and., 
as oflen as I am admitted to his bedside, though he still looks and 
smiles with the patience of an angel, I have the heart-felt grief of. 
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him each day drawing nearer to the term of his existence. A 
weeks, possibly a few days, will deprive me of a most excellent 
and break for ever the most perfect system of domestic happi- 
in which I had so large and intimate a share. Wilhelm (who 
obtained leave of absence from his military duty) and his sister 
re and feel like tender and dutiful children ; but they have a long 
prospect of life; and new connections, new families will make 
forget, in due time, the common lot of mortality. But it is 
e de Severy whom I truly pity ; I dread the effects of the first 
and I dread still more the deep perpetual consuming affliction 
a loss which can never be retrieved. You will not wonder that 
reflections sadden my own mind, nor can I forget how much my 
tion is altered since I retired, nine years ago, to the banks of the 
Lake. The death of poor Deyverdun first deprived me oi a 
c companion, who can never be supplied ; and your visit has 
pftitf served to remind me that man, however amused and occupied in 
Ifiis doset, was not made to live alone. Severy will soon be no more ; 
^^^ widow for a long time, perhaps for ever, will be lost to hersdf and 
friends, the son will travel, and 1 shall be left a stranger in the 
pid circle of mere common acc^uaintance. The revolution of 
t^rance, which first embittered and divided the society of Lausanne, 
kas opposed a barrier to my Sussex visit, and may finally expel me 
fipom the paradise which I inhabit. Even that paradise, the expen- 
sive and delightful establishment of my house, library, and gaixien, 
almost becomes an incumbrance, by rendering it more difficult for me 
to relinquish my hold, or to form a new system of life in my native 
ooontry, for which my income, though improved and improving, would 
be probably insufficient. But every complaint should be silenced by 
die contemplation of the French ; compsired with whose cruel fate, all 
misery is rdative happiness. I perfectly concur in your partiality for 
Lally ; though Nature might forget some meaner ingredients, of pru- 
dence, cKconomy, &c. she never formed a purer heart, or a brighter 
imagination. If he be with you, I beg my kindest salutations to him. 
I am every day more closely nnit^ with the Neckers. Should 
France break, and this country be over-run, they would be reduced, in 
very humble circumstances, to seek a refuge; and where but in 
£i^;land? Adieu, dear Madam, there is, indeed, much pleasure in 
£scharging one's heart to a real friend. Ever yours. 

Edward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 
- {Send me a List of these Letters, with their respective dates.] 

Lausanne, Nov. 25, 1792. 
• After the triple labour of my last dispatch, your experience of the 
cteature might tempt you to suspect that it would again relapse into a 
loog slumber. But, partly from the spirit ot contradiction, (though I 
am not a lady,) and partly from the ease and pleasure which I now find in 
the task, you see me again alive, awake, and almost faithful to my hebdo- 
madal promise. The last week has not, however, afforded any events 
deserving the notice of an historian. Our affairs are still floating on 
tlie waves of the convention, and the ratification of a corrected treaty, 
whidi had been fixed for the twentieth, is not ^'et arrived ; but the 
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report of the diplomatic committee has been favourable, and it is g< 
rally understood that the leaders of the French republic do not 
to quarrel with the Swiss. We are gradually withdrawing and disi 
ing our militia. Geneva will be left to sink or swim, according to 
humour of the people ; and our last hope appears to be, that by 
mission and good behaviour we shall avert for some time the impeni 
storm. A few days ago an odd accident happened in the Fr 
army ; the desertion ot the general. As the Neckers were sit 
about eight o'clock in the evening, in their drawing-room at Rol 
the door flew open, and they were astounded by their servant's aniu 
cing Monsieur le General de Montesquieu f On the receipt of 
secret intelligence of a decret d^accuscUion^ and an order to arrest 
he had only time to get on horseback, to gallop through Gene^ 
take boat for Copet, and to escape from his pursuers, who were oi 
to seize him alive or dead. He left the Neckers after supper, pi 
through Lausanne in the night, and proceeded to Berne and 
whence he intended to wind his way through Germany, amidst enemi< 
of every description, and to seek a refuge m England, America, or tl 
moon. He told Necker, that the sole remnant of his fortune consisti 
in a wretched sum of twenty thousand livres ; but the public report^ 
suspicion, bespeaks him in much better circumstances. Besides tl 
reproach of acting with too much tameness and delay, he is accused 
making very foul and exorbitant contracts ; and it is certain that n< 
Sparta is infected with this vice, beyond the example of the most coj 
rupt monarchy. Kellerman is arrived, to take the conunand ; and 
is apprehended that on the first of December, after the depsuture 
the Swiss, the French may request the permission of using Geneva,] 
friendly city, for their winter quarters. In that case, the democratic 
revolution, which we all foresee, will be very speedily effected. 

I would ask you, whether you apprehend there was any treason 
the Duke of Brunswick's retreat, and whether you have totally wit 
drawn your confidence and esteem from that once-famed general 
Will it be possible for England to preserve her neutrality with 
honour or safety? We are bound, as I understand, by treaty, 
guarantee the dominions of the King of Sardinia and the Au'strii 
provinces of the Netherlands. These countries are now invaded aal 
over-run by the French. Can we refuse to fulfil our engagement 
without exposing ourselves to all Europe as a perfidious or pusillai 
ous nation ? Yet, on the other hand, can we assist those allies, wit 
out plunging headlong into an abyss, whose bottom no man 
discover ? But my chief anxiety is for our domestic tranquillity ; 
I must find a retreat in England, should I be driven from Lausi 
The idea of firm and honourable union of parties pleases me muchj 
but you must frankly unfold what are the great difficulties that 
impede so salutary a measure : you write to a man discreet in speecl 
and now careful of papers. Yet what can such a coalition availi 
Where is the champion of the constitution ? Alas, Lord Guildford ! 
I am much pleased with the Manchester Ass. The asses or wolves 
who sacrified him have cast off the mask too soon ; and such a non- 
sensical act must open the eyes of many simple patriots, who might 

* A considerable town between Lausanne and Geneva. 
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beeo led astray by the specious name of refonii. It should be 
le as notorious as possible. Next winter may be the crisis of our 
mnd if you begin to improve the constitution, you may be driven 
by step from the disfranchisement of old Sarum to the King in 
e, the Lords voted useless, the Bishops abolished, and a House 
Owiimon s without articles {sans culottes). Necker has ordered you 
of his royal defence, which has met with, and deserved, uni- 
success. The pathetic and argumentative parts are, in my 
equally good, and his mild eloquence may persuade without 
I have applied to this gentler tone some verses of Ovid, 
ictamoiph. L iii. 302, &c.*) which you may read. Madame de Stael 
pioduccd a second son. She talks wildly enough of visiting 
_ kand this winter. She is a pleasant Uttle woman. Poor Severy's 
taidxtion is hopeless. Should he drag through the winter, Madame 
'ht S. ^would scarcely survive him. She kills herself with grief and 
ittigiie. What a difference in Lausanne ? 1 hope triple answers are 
<B the road. I must write soon ; the times will not allow me to read 
crthmk. Ever yours. 

To the same. Lausanne, Dec. 14, 1792. 

OoR little storm has now completely subsided, and we are again 
tpectatois, though anxious spectators, of the general tempest that 
■ivades or threatens almost every country of Europe. Our troops 
are every day disbanding and returning home, and the greatest part of 
tile French have evacuated the neighbourhood of Geneva. Monsieur 
Barthdemy, whom you have seen secretary in London, is most courte- 
tosly entertained, as ambassador, by the Helvetic body. He is now 
tt Berne, where a diet will speedily be convened : the language on 
both sides is now pacific, and even friendly, and some hopes are given 
of a provision for the officers of the Swiss guards who have survived 
the massacres of Paris. 

January i, 1793. 
With the return of peace I have relapsed into my former indolence ; 
bat now awakening, aner a fortnight's slumber, I have little or nothing 
to add, with regard to the intern^ state of this country, only the re- 
virfution of Geneva has already taken place, as I announced, but 
sooner than I expected. The Swiss troops had no sooner evacuated 
the place, than the Egaliseurs^ as they are called, assembled in arms ; 
tad as no resistance was made, no blood was shed on the occasion. 
They seized the gates, disarmed the garrison, imprisoned the magis- 
trates, imparted the rights of citizens to all the rabble of the town and 
country, and proclaimed a National Convention, which has not yet 
QMt. They are all for a pure and absolute democracy ; but some 
vish to remain a small independent state, whilst others aspire to be- 
come a part of the republic of France ; and as the latter, though less 

* Ouk tamen usque potest, vires sib! demere tentat. 
Nee, quo centimairam d^ecorat i|pe Tvphoea, 
Nunc annatnr eo : nimitlin faritabs in illo. 
Est aJiud levius fuimen ; cui dextra Cyclopum 
Saevitiae, flamnueque minus minus addidit ine : 
Te!a secunda vocant SuperL 
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numerous, are more violent and absurd than their adversaries^ 4I 
highly probable that they will succeed. The citizens of the 
families and fortunes have retired from Geneva into the Pays de Vs 
but the French methods of recalling or proscribing emigrants^ 
soon be adopted. You must have observed, that Savoy is now 
le department du Mont Blanc, I cannot satisfy myself, whether 
mass of the people is pleased or displeased with the change ; but 
noble scenery is clouded by the democratical aspect of twelve U 
of the opposite coast, which every morning obtrude themselves on 
view. I here conclude the first part of the history of our Alpi 
troubles, and now consider myself as disengaged from all promises] 
periodical writing. Upon the whole, I kept it beyond our expectat 
nor do I think that you have been sufficiently astonished by 
wonderful effort of the triple dispatch. 

You must now succeed to my task, and I shall expect, during 
winter, a regular political journal of the events of your greater wi 
You are on the theatre, and may often be behind the scenes. Y| 
can always see, and may sometimes forsee. My own choice has ind< 
transported me into a foreign land ; but I am truly attached, ' 
interest and inclination, to my native country ; and even as a citia 
of the world, I wish the stability of England, the sole great refuge 
mankind, against the opposite mischiefs of despotism and democi 
I was indeed alarmed, and the more so, as I saw that you were 
without apprehension ; but I now glory in the triumph of reason 
genuine patriotism, which seems to pervade the country ; nor do | 
dislike some mixture of popular enthusiasm, which may be requisite 
encounter our mad or wicked enemies with equal arms. The behavi< 
of Fox does not surprise me. You may remember what I told you ' 
year at Lausanne, when you attempted his defence, that • ♦ 
You have now crushed the daring subverters of the constitution ; 
I now fear the moderate well-meaners, reformers. Do not, I bes 
you, tamper with parliamentary representation. The present H< 
of Commons forms, in j/>ractice, a body of gentlemen, who must alwal 
sympathise with the interests and opinions of the people ; and tf 
slightest innovation launches you, without rudder or compass, on] 
dark and dangerous ocean of theoretical experiment. On this subji 
I am indeed serious. 

Upon the whole, I like the beginning of ninety-three better than 
end of ninety-two. The illusion seems to break away throughi 
Europe. I think England and Switzerland are safe. Brabant a&ercs' 
to its old constitution. The Germans are disgusted with the rapine 
and insolence of their deliverers. The Pope is resolved to head his 
armies, and the Lazzaroni of Naples have presented St. Januarius wi^ 
a gold fuzee, to fire on the Brigands Franfois. So much for poli^c^, 
which till now never had such possession of my mind. Next postl 
will write about myself and my own designs. Alas, your poor eyea ! 
make the Maria write ; I will speedily answer her. My Lady is still 
dumb. The German posts are now slow and irregular. You had 
better write by the way of France, under cover. Direct to Le Ciioien 
Rebours a Pontalier^ France, Adieu ; ever yours. 



\ 
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Ar S^mi, Lausanne, Jan. 6» 1793. 

R£ was formerly a time when our correspondence was a painful 
on of my private affairs ; a vexatious repetition of losses, of 
ppointments, of sales, &c. These affairs are decently arranged : 
pablic cares have now succeeded to private anxiety, and our whole 
~<»i is lately turned from Lenborough and Benton, to the political 
of France and of Europe. From these politics, however, one 
shall be free, while I talk of myself and of my own plans ; a sub- 
most interesting to a friend, and only to a friend. 
I kno^r not whether I am sorry or glad that my expedition has been 
oed to the present year. It is true, that I now wish myself in 
and almost repoit that I did not grasp the opportunity when 
obstacles were comparatively smaller than thev are now likely to 
Yet had I reached you Isist simmier before the month of August, 
considerable portion of my time would be now elapsed, and I should 
y begin to think of my departure. If the gout should spare me 
winter, (and as yet I have not felt any symptom,) and if the spring 
Id make a soft and early appearance, it is my intention to be with 
n in Downing-street before the end of April, and thus to enjoy six 
or two months of the most agreeable season of London and the 

. ^c^^bourhood, after the hurry of parliament is subsided, and before 

ftfie great rural dispersion. As the Banks of the Rhine and the Belgic 
provinces are completely overspread with anarchy and war, I have 
%nade up my mind to pass through the territories of the French re- 
public From the best and most recent information, I am satisfied 
^Ifaat there is little or no real danger in the journey ; and I must arm 
^yself with patience to support the vexatious insolence of democratical 
-tyranny. I have even a sort of curiosity to spend some days at Paris, 
*to assist at the debates of the Pandaemonium, to seek an introduction 
to the principal devils, and to contemplate a new form of public and 
private life, which never existed before, and which I devoutly hope will 
'Hot long continue to exist. Should the obstacles of health or weather 
confine me at Lausanne till the month of May, I shaU scarcely be able 
to resist the temptation of passing some part at least of the summer in 
my own little paradise. But all Siese schemes must ultimately depend 
•«n the great question of peace and war, which will indeed be speedily 
determined. Should France become impervious to an English traveller, 
what must I do ? I shall not easily resolve to explore my way through 
*ttie imknown language and abominable roads of the interior parts of 
'Germany, to em^irk in Holland, or perhaps at Hamburgh, and to be 
&ially intercepted by a French privateer. My stay in England appears 
not less doubtftil than the means of transporting mysdf. Should I 
arrive in the spring, it is possible, and barely possible, that I should 
Tctum here in the autumn: it is much more probable that I shall 
pass the winter, and there may be even a chance of my giving my own 
country a longer trial. In mv letter to my Lady I fairly exposed the 
decline of Lausanne ; but such an establishment as mine must not be 
lightly abandoned ; nor can I discover what adequate mode of life my 
private circumstances, easy as they now are, could aftord me in £ng> 
land. London and Bath have doubtless their respective merits, and J 
could wish to reside within a day's journey of Sheff.eld-Placc. But a 
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state of perfect happiness is not to be found here below ; and in 
possession of my library, house, and garden, with the relics of 
society, and a frequent intercourse with the Neckers, I may still 
tolerably content. Among the disastrous changes of Lausanne, I 
principally reckon the approaching dissolution of poor Severy and 
family. He is still alive, but in such a hopeless and painful d 
that we no longer conceal our wishes for his speedy release. I 
loved nor esteemed him so much as in this last mortal disease, wl 
he supports with a degree of energy, patience, and even chee 
ness, beyond all belief. His wife, whose whole time and soul \ 
devoted to him, is almost sinking under her long anxiety. The chili ~ 
are most amiably assiduous to both their parents, and, at all evi 
his filial duties and worldly cares must detain the son some time 
home. 

And now approach, and let me drop into your most private ear 
literary secret. Of the Memoirs little has been done, and with 
little I am not satisfied. They must be postponed till a mature s 
and I much doubt whether the book and the Author can ever see 
light at the same time. But I have long revolved in my mind anotl 
scheme of biographical writing : the Lives, or rather the Charai 
of the most eminent Persons in Arts and Arms, in Church and S 
who have flourished in Britain from the reign of Henry the £i 
to the present age. This work, extensive as it may be, would be 
amusement, rather than a toil : the materials are accessible in our o 
language, and, for the most part, ready to my hands : but the subj 
which would afford a rich display of human nature and dom< 
history, would powerfully adress itself to the feelings of every Englisi 
man. The taste or fashion of the times seems to delight in picturesqnjl 
decorations ; and this series of British portraits might aptly be accoo^ 
panied by the respective heads, taken from originals, and engraved bjf 
the best masters. Alderman Boydell, and his son-in-law, Mr. Q^or^ 
Nicol, bookseller in Pall-mall, are the great undertakers in this lin<i 
On my arrival in England I shall be free to consider, whether it m^^ 
suit me to proceed in a mere literary work without any other decora- 
tions than those which it may derive from the pen of the Author. It 
is a serious truth, that I am no longer ambitious of fame or money;, 
that my habits of industry are much impaired, and that 1 have reduced 
my studies, to be the loose amusement of my morning hours, the re- 
petition of which will insensibly lead me to the last term of exis8- 
ence. And for this very reason I shall not be sorry to bind myself bjr 
a liberal engagement, from which I may not with honour recede. 

Before I conclude, we must say a word or two of parliamentary 
and pecuniary concerns, i. We all admire the generous spirit wioi 
which you damned the assassins * *. I hope that * * TIi? 
opinion of parliament in favour of Louis was declared in a manner 
worthy of the representatives of a great and wise nation. It will cer- 
tainly have a powerful effect ; and if the poor King be not alreadr 
murdered, I am satisfied that his life is in safety : but is such a lire 
worth his care ? Our debates will now become every day more in- 
teresting ; and as 1 expect from you only opinions and anecdotes, 1 
most earnestly conjure you to send me Woodfall's Register as often 
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^md that must be very often) as the occasion deserves it I now spaie 
f^ expence for news. 

^. I want some account of Mrs. G.'s health. Will my Lady never 
write ? How can people be so indolent ! I suppose this will find you 
^ Sheffield- Place dunng the recess, and that the heavy baggage will 
QOt move till after the birth-day. Shall I be with you by the first of 
May ? The Gods only know. I almost wish that I had accompanied 
Madame de Stael. Ever yours. 

Ta the Same, Begun Feb. 9, — ended Feb. 18, 1793. 

The struggle is at length over, and poor de Severy is no more I He 
expired about ten days ago, after every vital principle had been 
exhausted by a complication of disorders, which had lasted above five 
months : and a mortification in one of his legs, that gradually rose to 
the more noble parts, was the immediate cause of his death. His 
patience and even cheerfulness supported him to the fatal moment ; and 
he enjoyed every comfort that could alleviate his situation, the skill of 
his physicians, the assiduous tenderness of his family, and the kind 
sympathy not only of his particular friends, but even of common 
acquaintance, and generally of the whole town. The stroke has been 
severely felt : yet I have the satisfaction to perceive that Madame de 
Severy's health is not affected ; and we may hope that in time she will 
recover a tolerable share of composvure and happiness. Her firmness 
has checked the violent sallies of grief ; her gentleness has preserved 
her from the worst of symptoms, a dry, silent despair. She loves to 
talk of her irreparable loss, she descants with pleasure on his virtues ; 
her words are interrupted with tears, but those tears are her best relief; 
and her tender feelings will insensibly subside into an affectionate 
remembrance. Wilhelm is much more deeply wounded than I could 
imagine, or than he expected himself : nor have I ever seen the affliction 
of a son more lively and sincere. Severy was indeed a very valuable 
man: without any shining qualifications, he was endowed in a high 
degree with good sense, honour, and benevolence ; and few men have 
filled with more propriety their circle in private life. For myself, I 
have had the misfortune of knowing him too late, and of losing him too 
soon. — But enough of this melancholy subject. 

The affairs of this theatre, which must always be minute, are now 
grown so tame and tranquil, that they no longer deserve the historian's 
pen. The new constitution of Geneva is slowly forming, without much 
noise or any bloodshed ; and the patriots, who have staid in hopes of 
guiding and restraining the multitude, flatter themselves that they shall 
be able at least to prevent their mad countrymen from giving them- 
,^lves to the French, the only mischief that would be absolutely 
kretrievable. The revolution of Geneva is of less consequence to us, 
iowever, than that of Savoy ; but our fate will depend on the general 
.event, rather than on these particular causes. In the mean while we 
hope to be quiet spectators of the struggle of this year ; and we seem 
to have assurances that both the Emperor and the French will com- 
pound for the neutrality of the Swiss. The Helvetic body does not 
acknowledge the republic of France : but Barthelemy, their ambas- 
.sador, resides at Baden, and steals, like Chauvelin, into a kind of 
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extra-otticial negotiation. A]l spirit of opposition is quelled in 
Canton of Berne, and the perpetual banishment of the • * * 
has scarcely excited a murmur. It will probably be followed by 
of • • 9^ • • « : the crime alleged in their sentence is the hai 
assisted at the federation-dinner at RoUe two years ago ; and as 
are absent, I could almost wish that they had been summoned .1 
appear, and heard in their own defence. To the general supin< 
of the inhabitants of Lausanne I must ascribe, that the death of 
the Sixteenth has been received with less horror and indignation 
I could have wished. I was much tempted to go into mourning^, 
probably should, had the Duchess been still here ; but, as the 
Englishman of any mark, I was afraid of being singular ; more 
cially as our French emigrants, either from prudence or poverty, 
not wear black, nor do even the Neckers. Have you read his discoi 
for the King ? It might indeed supersede the necessity of moumi 
I should judge from your last letter, and from the Diary, that 
French declaration of war must have rather surprised you. I wii 
although I know not how it could have been avoided, that we nu{^ 
still have continued to enjoy our safe and prosperous neutrality. Yos 
will not doubt my best wishes for the destruction of the miscreants^ 
but I love England still more than I hate France. All reasonabit 
chances are in favour of a confederacy, such as was never opposed to the 
ambition of Louis the Fourteenth ; but, after the experience of hut 
year, I distrust reason, and confess myself fearful for the event. The 
French are strong in numbers, activity, enthusiasm ; they are rich it 
rapine ; and, although their strength may be only that of a phrenzy fever, 
they may do infinite mischief to their neighbours before they can be 
reduced to a straight waistcoat. I dread the effects that may be pro- 
duced on the minds of the people by the increase of debt and taxes^ 
probable losses, and possible mismanagement. Our trade must suffer j 
and though projects of invasion have been always abortive, I cannot 
forget that the fleets and armies of Europe have failed before the towns 
in America, which have been taken and plundered by a handful oi 
Buccaneers. I know nothing of Pitt as a war minister ; but it affords 
me much satisfaction that the intrepid wisdom of the new chancellor, 
Lord Loughborough, is introduced into the cabinet. I wish, not merely 
on your own account, that you were placed in an active, useful statioa 
in government. I should not dislike you secretary at war. 

I have little more to say of myself, or of my journey to England : yon 
know my intentions, and the great events of Europe must determine 
whether they can be carried into execution this sunmier. If * * * has 
warmly adopted your idea, I shall speedily hear from him ; but in 
truth, I know not what will be my answer : I see difficulties which at 
first did not occur : I doubt my own perseverance, and my fancy 
begins to wander into new paths. The amusement of reading and 
thinking may perhaps satisfy a man who has paid his debt to the 
public ; and there is more pleasure in building castles in the air tha^ 
on the ground. I shall contrive some small assistance for your corns* 
spondent, though I cannot learn any thing that distinguishes him from 
many of his countrymen ; we have had our full share of poor emi^^nts : 
but if you wish that any thing extraordinary should be done lor this 
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you must send me a measure. Adieu. I embrace my Lady and 
as also Louisa, if with you. Perhaps I may soon write, without 
cting an answer. Ever yours. 

T-- Death of Lady Sheffield. 

9*0 THE Same. Lausanne, April 27, 1793. 

^ My dearest Friend, for such you most truly are, nor does there exist 
' It person who obtains, or shall ever obtain, a superior place in my 
-^eem and affection. 

^ After too long a silence I was sitting down to write, when, only 
yesterday morning (such is now the irregular slowness of the English 
yost), I was suddenly struck, indeed struck to the heart, by the fatal 
feteUigence, the death of Lady Sheffield, from Sir Henry Clinton and 
'Mr. de Lally. Alas ! what is life, and what are our hopes and projects ! 
When I embraced her at your departure from Lausanne, could I imagine 
tfiat it was for the last time? when I postponed to another summer my 

eimey to England, could I apprehend that I never, never should see 
r again ? I always hoped that she would spin her feeble thread to a 
long duration, and that heir delicate frame would survive (as is often 
the case) many constitutions of a stouter appearance. In four days ! 
in your absence, in that of her children ! But she is now at rest ; and 
If there be a future life, her mild virtues have surely entitled her to the 
reward of pure and perfect felicity. It is for you that I feel, and I can 
judge of your sentiments by comparing them with my own. I have 
lost, it is true, an amiable and affectionate friend, whom I had known 
and loved above three-and-twenty years, and whom I often styled by 
the endearing name of sister. But you are deprived of the companion 
of your life, the wife of your choice, and the mother of your children ; 
poor children! the liveliness of Maria, and the softness of Louisa, 
render them almost equally the objects of my tenderest compassion. I 
do not wish to aggravate your grief; but, in the sincerity of friendship, 
I cannot hold a different language. . I know the impotence of reason, 
and I much fear that the strength of your character will serve to make 
a sharper and more lasting impression. 

The only consolation in these melancholy trials to which human 
life is exposed, the only one at least in which I have any conjfidence, is 
the presence of a real friend ; and of that, as far as it depends on 
myself, you shall not be destitute. I regret the few days that must be 
lost in some necessary preparations ; but I trust that to-morrow se'n- 
n^ght (May the fifth) I shall be able to set forwairds on my journey to 
England: and when this letter reaches you, I shall be considerably 
^vanced on my way. As it is yet prudent to keep at a respectful 
^stance from the banks of the Fr^ich Rhine, I shall incline a little to 
fee right, and proceed by Schaffoilse and Stutgaxd to Frankfort and 
tlologne : the Austrian Netherlands are now open and safe, and I am 
Stire of being able at least to pass from Ostend to Dover: whence, 
i^thout passing through London, I shall pursue the direct road to 
Sheffield-Place. Unless I should meet with some unforeseen accident, 
and delays, I hope, before the end of the month to share your solitude, 
and sympathize with your grief. All the difficulties of the journeys 
which my indolence had probably magnified, have now disappeared 

M 
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before a stronger passion ; and you will not be sorry to hear» that^l 
far as Frankfort to Cologne, I shall enjoy the advantage of the socm 
the conversation, the German language, and the- active assistant 
Severy. His attachment to me is the sole motive which prompts 
to undertake this troublesome journey ; and as soon as he has seen 
over the roughest ground, he will immediately return to Lau; 
The poor young man loved Lady S. as a mother, and the whole 
is deeply affected by an event which reminds them too painfully 
their own misfortune. Adieu. I could write volumes, and shall th< 
fore break oK abruptly. I shall write on the road, and hope to fin< 
few lines k poste restanU at Frankfort and Brussels. Adieu ; 
yours. 

To the Same. 'll 

My dear Friend, Lausanne, May 8, 17911 

I MUST write a few lines before my departure, though indeed 9 
scarcely know what to say. Nearly a fortnight has now elapsed sinct 
the first melancholy tidings, without my having received the slightei| 
subsequent accounts of your health and situation. Your own silence 
announces too forcibly how much you are involved in your feelings^ 
and I can but too easily conceive that a letter to me would be more 
painful than to an indifferent person. But that amiable man Count 
Lally might surely have written a second time ; but your sister, who ill 
probably with you ; but Maria, — alas ! poor Maria 1 I am left in H 
state of'^ darkness to the workings of my own fancy, which imaging 
everything that is sad and shocking. What can I think of for yoiat 
relief and comfort ? I will not expatiate on those common-place topics^ 
which have never dried a single tear ; but let me advise, let me urge 
you to force yourself into business, as I would try to force myself into^ 
study. The mind must not be idle ; if it be not exercised on external 
objects, it will prey on its own vitals. A thousand little arrangements^ 
which must precede a long journey, have postponed my departure three 
or four days beyond the term which I had first appointed ; but all 19 
now in order, and I set off to-morrow, the ninth instant, with my V€Uei 
de chambre^ a courier on horseback, and Severy, with his servant, as 
far as Frankfort. I calculate my arrival at Sheffield-Place (how 1 dread 
and desire to see that mansion !) for the first week in June, soon after 
this letter ; but 1 will try to send you some later intelligence. I never 
found myself stronger, or in better health. The German road is now 
cleared, both of enemies and allies, and though I must expect fatigue^ 
I have not any apprehensions of danger. It is scarcely possible that 
you should meet me at Frankfort, but I shall be much disappointed 
at not finding a line at Brussels or Ostend. Adieu. If there be any 
invisible guardians, may they watch over you and yours 1 Adieu. 

To the Same, Frankfort, May 19, 1795; 

And here I am in good health and spirits, after one of the easiest/ 
safest, and pleasantest joumies which I ever performed in my whole 
life ; not the appearance of an enemy, and hardly the appearance of a' 
war. Yet I hear, as I am writing, the cannon of the siege of Mayence, 
at the distance of twenty miles ; and long, very long, wiU it be heanL 
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lfii0 confessed on all sides, that the French fight with a courage worthy 
^-" a better cause. The town of Mayence is strong, their artillery 
^mirable ; they are already reduced to horse-flesh, but they have still 
tUff resource of eating the inhabitants, and at last of eating one another ; 
aAdy if that repast could be extended to Paris and the whole country, 
it> might essentially contribute to the relief of mankind. Our operations 
ase carried on with more than German slowness, and when the besieged 
Are quiet, the besiegers are perfectly satisfied with their progress. A 
spirit of division undoubtedly prevails; and the character of the 
Prussians for courage and discipline is sunk lower than you can pos- 
S^ly imagine. Their glory has expired with Frederick. I am sorry 
to have missed Lord Elgin, who is beyond the Rhine with the King 
of Prussia. As I am impatient, I propose setting forwards to-morrow 
afternoon, and shall reach Ostend in less than eight days. The passage 
arast depend on winds and packets ; and 1 hope to find at Brussels or 
Dover a letter which will direct me to Shemeld-Place or Downing- 
Street Severy goes back from hence. Adieu : I embrace the dear 
giris. Ever yours. 

From the Same. BRUSSELS, May 27, 1793. 

• This day, between two and three o'clock in the afternoon, I am 
arrived at this place in excellent preservation. My expedition, which 
is now drawing to a close,' has been a journey of perseverance rather 
than speed, of some labour since Frankfort, but without the smallest 
degree of difficulty or danger. As I have every morning been seated 
in the chaise soon after sun-rise, I propose indulging to-morrow till 
deven o'clock, and going that day no farther than Ghent. On Wed- 
nesday the 29th instant I shall reach Ostend in good time, just eight 
days, according to my former reckoning, from Frankfort. .Beyond 
that I can say nothing positive ; but should the winds be propitious, it 
is possible that I may appear next Saturday, June first, in Downing- 
Street. After that earliest date, you will expect me day by day till I 
arrive. Adieu. I embrace the dear girls, and salute Mrs. Holroyd. 
I rejoice that you have anticipated my advice by plunging into busl* 
ness ; but I should now be sorry if that business, however important 
detained us long in town. I do not wish to make a public exhibition^ 
and only sigh to enjoy you and the precious renmant in the solitude of 
Sheffield- Place. Ever yours. 

If I am successful I may outstrip or accompany this letter. Your's 
and Maria's waited for me here, and over-paid the journey. 

L'.' ■ * •' " 

X 

The preceding Letters intimate that, in return for my visit to 

Lausanne in 1791, Mr. Gibbon engaged to pass a year with me in 
J^agland : that the war having rendered travelling exceedingly incon- 
YBment, especially to a person who, from his bodily infirmities, required 
eirery accommodation, prevented his undertaking so formidable a 
journey at the time he proposed. 

The call of friendship, however, was sufficient to make him overlook 
cwry personal consideration,. when he thought his presence might 
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prove a consolation. I must ever regard it as the most end 
proof of his sensibility, and of his possessing the true spirit of f 
ship, that after having relinquished the thought of his intended 
he hastened to England, in spite of encreasing impediments, to 
me by the most generous sympathy, and to alleviate my domi 
affliction ; neither his great coipulency, nor his extraordinary " 
infirmities, nor any other consideration, could prevent him a monij 
from resolving on an undertaking that might have deterred the 
active young man. He, almost immediately, with alertness by 
means natural to him, undertook a great circuitous journey, along 
frontiers of an enemy, worse than savs^e, within the sound of 
cannon, within the range of the light troops of the different 
and through roads ruined by the enormous machinery of war. 
' The readiness with which he engaged in this kind ofHce oi fri 
ship, at a time when a selfish spirit might have pleaded a thou: 
reasons for declining so hazardous a journey, conspired, with 
peculiar charms of las society to render his arrival a cordial to 
mind. I had the satisfaction of finding that his own delicate and pit!{| 
carious health had not suffered in the service of his friend, a service in 
which he disregarded his own personal infirmities. He arrived in tli« 
beginning of June at my house in Downing-Street, safe and in good 
health ; and after we had passed about a month together in Londo^ 
we settled at Sheffield-Place for the sunmiet ; where his wit, learning 
and cheerful politeness delighted a great variety of characters. ^ 

Although he was inclined to represent his health as better than • 
really was, his habitual disUke to motion appeared to increase ; h^ 
inaptness to exercise confined him to the library and dining-room, a«i 
there he joined my friend Mr. Frederick North, in pleasant argmnenft 
against. exercise in general. He ridiculed the unsettled and r^^ 
disposition that sunmier, the most uncomfortable, as he said, of » 
seasons, generally gives to those who have the free use of their limhi 
Such arguments were little required to keep society within doors, whA 
his company was only there to be enjoyed ; for neither the fineness of 
the season, nor the most promising parties of pleasure, could tempt 
the company of either sex to desert him. 

Those who have enjoyed the society of Mr. Gibbon will agree with 
me, that his conversation was still more captivating than his writinf^ 
Perhaps no man ever divided time more fairly between literary labat 
and social enjoyment ; and hence, probably, he derived his pecoM 
excellence of making his very extensive knowledge contribute, in ^ 
highest degree, to the use or pleasure of those with whom he conversei 
He united, in the happiest manner imaginable, two characters whicb 
are not often found in the same person, the profound scholar and tilt 
fascinating companion. '■ ^ 

It would be superfluous to attempt a very minute delineation flP^ 
character which is so distinctly marked in the Memoirs and Lettw^ 
He has described himself without reserve, and with perfect sincerity* 
The Letters, and especially the extracts from the Journal, which cotiM 
not have been Written with any purpose of being seen, will make tile 
reader perfectly acquainted with the man. 

Excepting a visit to Lord Egremont and Mr. Hayley, whom he va^ 
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riy esteemed, Mr. Gibbon was not absent from Sheffield-Place 

i be^nning of October, when we were reluctantly obliged to part 

bim, that he mi^ht perform his engagement to Mrs. Gibbon at 

the widow of his father, who had early deserved, and invariably 

his affection. From Bath he proceeded to Lord Spencer's at 

>rp^ a family which he always met with uncommon satisfactioni 

continued in good health during the whole summer, and in excel- 

spirits (I never knew him enjoy better) ; and when he went from 

^leld-Place, little did I im^ne it would be the last time I should 

the inexpressible pleasure of seeing him there in full possession 

^health. 

iTbe few following short letters, though not important in themselves, 
fin up this part of the narrative better, and more agreeably, than 
thing I can substitute in their place. 



r £. Gibbon to Lard Sheffield. 

5 . Oct 2, 1793. 

c The Cork-Street hotel has answered its recommendation : it is 
jkan, convenient, and quiet. My first evening was passed at home 
^ a very agreeable tiie-^-^iU with my friend Elmsley. Yesterday I 
wed at Craufurd's with an excellent set, in which were Pelham and 
i-onl Egremont I dine to-day with my Portuguese friend, Madame 
M Sylva, at Grenier's ; most probably with I^dy Webster, whom I 
|Kt last night at Devonshire-House ; a constant, though late, resort 
9f society. The Duchess is as good, and Lady Elnabeth as seducing, 
^ ever. No news whatsoever. You will see in the papers Lonl 
Jiarvey's memorial. I love vigour, but it is surely a strong measure to 
M a gentleman you have ruolved to pass the winter in his house. 
lAndon is not disagreeable ; yet I shaJl probably leave it Saturday. 
If any thing should occur, I will write. Adieu ; ever yours. 

To the same. 

. Sunday afternoon I left London and lay at Reading, and Monday 
n very good time I reached this place, after a very pleas^t airing $ 
#nd am always so much delighted and improved, with this union of 
ti($e and motion, that, were not the expence enormous, I would travd 
't»ery year some hund^red miles, more especially in England. I passed 
^ day with Mrs. G. yesterday. In mind and conversation she is just 
ittie same as twenty yearfi agow She has. spirits, appetite, legs, and 
eyes, and talks (she was then in her eightieth year. S.) of living till 
^ety. I can say from my heart, Amen. We dine at two, and remain 
^^(^gether till nine ; but, although we have much to say, I am not sorry 
<^ she talks of introducing a third or fourth actor. Lord Spenser 
•txpects me about the 20th ; but if I can do it without offence, I shall 
iteid away two or three days sooner, and you shall have advice of my 
'Jnodons. The troubles of Bristol have been serious and bloody. I 
bow not who was in fault ; but I do not like appeasing the mob by 
Ae extinction of the toll, and the removal of the Hereford militia, who 
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had done their duty. Adieu. The girls must dance at Tui 
What would dear little aunt say if I was to answer her letter ? 
yours, &c. 
York-House, Bath, Oct. 9, 1793. tt 

I still follow the old style, though the Convention has abolished 
Christian aera, with months, weeks, days, &c. 

To the same. York-House, Bath, Oct. 13, i 

I AM as ignorant of Bath in general as if I were still at Sh 

My impatience to get away makes me think it better to devote 

whole time to Mrs. G. ; and dear little aunt, whom I tenderly salt 

will excuse me to her two friends, Mrs. Hartley and Preston, if I 

little or no use of her kind introduction. A tUe-h-Ute of eight or ni 

hours every day is rather difficult to support ; yet I do assure 

that our conversation flows with more ease and spirit when we 

alone, than when any auxiliaries are summoned to our aid. She 

indeed a wonderful woman, and I think all her faculties of the 

stronger, and more active, than I have ever known them. I ha 

settled, that ten full days may be sufficient for all the purposes of 

interview, i should therefore depart next Friday, the eighteenth 

stant, and am indeed expected at Althorpe on the twentieth ; but 

may possibly reckon without my host, as I have not yet apprised Mi!^ 

G. of the term. of my visit ; and will certainly not quarrel with her i¥f 

a short delay. Adieu. I must have some political speculations. Thf 

campaign, at least on our side, seems to be at an end. Ever yours. -^ 

a 

To the same, Althorp Library, Tues., 4 o*fel 

We have so completely exhausted this morning among the first 

editions of Cicero, that I can mention only my departure hence ti|3 . 

morrow the sixth instant I shall lie quietly at Wobum, and reacll 

X^ndon in good time Thursday. By the following post I will wrk«f 

somewhat more largely. My stay in London will depend, partly oa 

my amusement, and your being fixed at Sheffield-Place ; unless yon 

think I can be comfortably arranged for a week or two with you at 

Brighton. The military remarks seem good ; but now to whait par** 

pose "i Adieu. I embrace and much rejoice iii Louisa's improvement 

Lord Ossory was from home at Faming- Woods. 

n 

To the safne. London, Frid., Nov. 8, 4 o'fi' 

Walpole has just delivered yours, and I hasten the direction, thai* 

you may not be at a loss. I will write to-morrow, but I am now' 

tiatigued, and rather unwell. Adieu. I have not seen a soul except i 

Elmsley. 

1 J 
To the satne, St. James'S-St., Nov. 9, 1793^ 

As I dropt yesterday the word unwelly I flatter myself that tiid 
family would have been a little alarmed by my silence to-day. I aor 
still awkward, though without any suspicions of gout, and have some 
idea of having recourse to medical advice. Yet I creep out to-day irt 
a chair, to dine with Lord Lucan. But as it will be literally my first 
going down stairs, and as scarcely any one is apprised of my arrival 
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nothing, I have heard nothing, I have nothing to say. My 

It lodging, a house of Ehnsley's, is cheerful, convenient, some* 

dear, but not so much as a hotel, a species of habitation for which 

Jiave not conceived any great affection. Had you been stationary at 

Id, you would have seen me before the twentieth ; for I am 

of rambling, and pant for my home ; that is to say, for your 

But whedier I shall have courage to brave * * "i^ and a 

down, time only can discover. Adieu. I wish you back to 

ield-Place. The health of dear Louisa is doubtless the first 

; but I did not expect Brighton after Tunbridge. Whenever 

little aunt is separate frcmi you, I shall certainly write to her ; but 

pces^it how is it possible ? Ever yours. 

> th€ same at Brighton. St. James's St., Nov. i i, 1793. 

I ifUST at length withdraw the veil before my state of health, though 
naked truth may alarm you more than a fit of the gout Have vou 
er observed, through my inexpressibles, a large prominency circa 
^^gmiiaHoj which, as it was not at all painful, and very little trouble- 
tpme, I had strangely neglected for many years ? But since my de> 
tturtare from Shefneld-PUce it has increased (most stupendously^ is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished. Yesterday I sent for Far* 
Ipihar, who is allowed to be a very skillful surgeon. After viewing 
•nd palping, he very seriously desired to call in assistance, and has 
^aamined it again to-day with Mr. Cline, a surgeon, as he says, of the first 
eminence. They both pronounce it a hydroceUy (a collection of water,) 
which must be let out by the operation of tapping ; but, from its magni- 
lode and long neglect, they think it a most extraordinarv case, and 
^msh to have ano&er surgeon. Dr. Bayley, present If the business 
should go off smoothly, I shall be delivered from my burthen, (it is 
abnost as big as a small child,) and walk about in four or five days 
vkh a truss. But the medical gentlemen, who never speak quite plain, 
insinuate to me the possibility of an inflammation, of fever, &c. I am 
iiot s^paUed at Uie thoughts of the operation, which is fix^ for Wed- 
nesday next, twelve o*clock ; but it has occurred to me, that you might 
wish to be present, before and afterwards, till the crisis was past ; and 
to give ^ou that opportunity, I shall solicit a delay till Thursday, or 
even Friday. In the mean whUe, I crawl about with some labour, and 
much indecency, to Devonshire^House (where I left all the fine Ladies 
making flannel waistcoats) ; Lady Lucan's^ &c. Adieu. Varnish the 
Vosiness for the Ladies : yet I am afraid it will be public ;~the ad- 
vantage of being notorious. Ever yours. 

•~^— ^^— __— ^_— .^__>— ^— 

Immediately on receiving the last letter, I went the same day from 
Brighthelmstone to London, and was agreeably Surprised to find that 
Mr. Gibbon had dined at Lord Lucan's, and did not return to his 
kdgings, where I waited for him till eleven o'clock at night. Those 
liio have seen him within the last eight or ten years, must be surprised 
tD hear, that he could doubt, whether his disorder was apparent When 
he returned to England in 1787, I was greatly alarmed by a prodigious 
increase, which I always conceived to proceed from a rupture. I did 
not understand why he, who had talked with me on every other subject 
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relative to himself and his affairs without reserve, should never in 
shape hint at a malady so troublesome ; but on speaking to his 
de chambre, he told me, Mr. Gibbon could not bear the least all 
to that subject, and never would suffer him to notice it. I cons 
some medical persons, who with me supposing it to be a rupture, 
of opinion that nothing could be done, and said that he surely 
have had advice, and of course had taken all necessary precauti 
He now talked freely with me about his disorder; which, he 
began in the year 1761 ; that he then consulted Mr. Hawkins, the 
geon, who did not decide whether it was the beginning of a rupture, 
an hydrocele ; but he desired to see Mr. Gibbon again when he c 
to town. Mr. Gibbon not feeling any pain, nor suffering any in 
venience, as he said, never returned to Mr. Hawkins ; and althoi 
the disorder continued to increase gradually, and of late years 
much indeed, he never mentioned it to any person, however incredJ 
it may appear, from 1761 to November 1793. I told him, that I 
always supposed there was no doubt of its being a rupture ; his am 
was, that he never thought so, and that he, and the surgeons wl 
attended him, were of opinion that it was an hydrocele. It is n< 
certain that it was originally a rupture, and that an hydrocele 
lately taken place in the same part ; and it is remarkable that his 1 
which had been swelled about the ancle, particularly one of th( 
since he had the erisipelas in 1790, recovered their former shape, 
soon as the water appeared in another part, which did not happen 
between the time he left Sheffield-Place, in the beginning of Octo' 
and his arrival at Althorpe, towards the latter end of that month, 
the Thursday following the date of his last letter, Mr. Gibbon 
tapped for the first time ; four quarts of a transparent watery dm 
were discharged by that operation. Neither infiammatlbn nor fevc 
ensued ; the tumour was diminished to nearly half its size ; the remain^ 
ing part was a soft irregular mass. I had beeii with him two da; 
before, and I continued with him above a week after the first tappit 
during which time he enjoyed his usual spirits ; and the three med]( 
gentlemen who attended him will recollect his pleasantry, even duri! 
the operation. He was abroad again in a few days, but the waf 
evidently collecting very fast, it was agreed that a second pun 
should be made a fortnight after the first. Knowing that I should 
wanted at a meeting in the country, he pressed me to attend it, 
promised that soon after the second operation was performed he wool 
follow me to Sheffield-Place ; but before he arrived I received the t 
following Letters : • '^ 

Mr. Gibbon A? Lord Sheffield, at Brighton. 

St. James's Street, Nov. 25, 1793. 
Though Farquhar has promised to write you a line, I conceive yW, 
may not be sorry to hear directly from me. The operation of yestttf- 
day was much longer, more searching, and more painful than the 
former ; but it has eased and lightened me to a much greater degreft^" 
No inflammation, no fever, a delicious night, leave to go abroad 
to-morrow, and to go out of town when I please, en attemiant thfc 

* Three quarts of the same fluid as before were discharged. 
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measures of a radical cure. If you hold your intention of 

\% next Saturday to Sheffield-Place, I shall probably join you 

the Tuesday following, after having passed two nights at Eden- 

Beckenham. The Devons are going to Bath, and the hospitable 

follows them. I passed a delightful day with Burke ; an odd 

with Monsignore Erskine, the Pope's Nuncio. Of public news, 

and the papers know more than I do. We seem to have strong 

and land hopes ; nor do I dislike the Royalists having beaten the 

Culottes, and taken DoL How many minutes will it take to 

le the seventy-three new members of the convention, who are 

arrested? Adieu; ever yours. 

V the same, St. James'S-St., Nov. 30, 1793. 

It will not be in my power to reach Sheffield-Place quite so soon as 
wished and expected. Lord Auckland informs me that he shall be 
Lanibeth next week, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. I have 
fore agreed to dine at Beckenham on Friday. Saturday will be 
i^ent th'tre, and unless some extraordinary temptation should detain 
^ate another day, you will see me by four o^clock Sunday the ninth 
pC December. 1 dine to-morrow with the Chancellor at Hampstead, 
jmd, what I do not like at this time of the year, without a proposal to 
Stay all night. Yet I would not refuse, more especially as I had denied 
|iim on a former dav. My health is good ; but I shall have a final 
^erview with Farqunar before I leave town. We are still in darkness 
dbout Lord Howe and the French ships, but hope seems to prepon- 
derate. Adieu. Notliing that relates to Louisa can be forgotten^ 
Ever yours. 



Mr. Gibbon generally took the opportunity of passing a night or two 
avith his friend Lord Auckland, at Eden-Farm, (ten miles from 
London,) on his passage to Sheffield-Place ; and notwithstanding his 
indisposition, he had lately made an excursion thither from London ; 
when he was much pleased by meeting the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
of whom be expressed an high opinion. He retumea to London, to 
dine with Lord Loughborough, to meet Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, 
and particularly Mr. Pitt, with whom he was not acquainted ; and in 
his la^t journey to Sussex, he re-visited Eden-Farm, and was much 
gratified by the opportunity of again seeing, during a whole day, Mr. 
Pitt, who passed the night there. From Lord Auckland's, Mr. Gibbon 
proceeded to Sheffield-Place ; and his discourse was never more bril- 
liant, nor more entertaining, than on his arrival. The parallels he 
drew, and the comparisons he made, between the leading men of this 
country, were sketched in his best manner, and were infinitely inte- 
-lesting. However, this last visit to Sheffield-Place became far dif- 
lerent from any he had ever made before. That ready, cheerful, 
various, and illuminating conversation, which we had before admired 
IB him, was not now always to be found in the hbrary or the dining- 
xoom. He moved with difficulty, and retired from company sooner 
Uian he had been used to do. On the twenty-third of December, his 
appetite began to fail hinu He observed to me, that it was a very bad 
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sign with kirn when he could not eat his breakfast/ which he had 
at all times very heartily ; and this seems to have been the sti 
expression of apprehension that he was ever observed to utter, 
considerable degree of fever now made its appearance. Inflamma 
arose, from the weight and the bulk of the tumour. Water again 
lected very fast, and when the fever went off, he never entirely 
vered his appetite even for breakfast I became very uneasy '" 
at his situation towards the end of the month, and thought it ne< 
to advise him to set out for London. He had before settled his 
to arrive there about the middle of January. I had company in 
house, and we expected one of his particular friends ; but he 
obliged to sacrifice all social pleasure to the immediate attention wl 
his health required. He went to London on the seventh of Janu 
and the next day I received the following billet ; the last he ever wrdi 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Lord Sheffield. 

St. James's Street, four o'clock, TuesdM 
" This date says every thing. I was almost killed between Sh<° 
field-Place and East-Grinsted, by hard, frozen, long, and cross nri 
that would disgrace the approach of an Indian wig-wam. The re 
was something less painful ; and I reached this place half dead, M 
not seriously feverish, or ill. I found a dinner* invitation from Lofl 
Lucan ; but what are dinners to me ? I wish they did not know 
my departure. I catch the flying post. What an effort I Adieu, 1 
Thursday or Friday. 

By his OTSTi desire, I did not follow him till Thursday the ninth, f 

then found him far from well. The tumour more distended tBaat 

before, mflamed, and ulcerated in several places. Remedies we« 

apphed to abate the inflammation ; but it was not thought proper t* 

puncture fee tumour for the third time, tiU Monday the 13th of 

January, when no less than six quarts of fluid were discfaai^ed. He 

«^^2 relieved by the evacuation. His spirits continued good.' 

Jtie talke(^ as usual, of passing his time at houses which he had often 

ffltS"^ T „ T^ ^^*. pleasure, the Duke of Devonshire's, Mr. Crait' 

R^ft'c'. .^f3!^^^^. t?""** Lucan's, Sir Ralph Payne'li, and M 

« I hl/^1^5^ X}"^ ^^ *^' I sl»o"W not return to the coontrr;- 

tihere on nuhH^tf ' ^ "^""^^ "?« *° S* '' knowing I had an eng^emedt 

I tnt^d to^ nn tI"'' ^^ '^•'^' " y°" ™»y be tack on SzA, «A 

annr^Mision^h.. i,^^"/*'*y *° Devonshire-House." I had not «t 

hS^no?h^^l!l'' ^^A ""^ ^ ^"^^^^ although I began to fear m 

bl ^?v t^ubkso™. ?* V * «f *°"^''1« state,\nd amotion wod* 

^id Xh? wit ?^* '"^ *"? ' '"»* I'e talked of a radical cure. He 

S ISud whet h^*'*..'' ^'"^'^^ ^*d shewn itself while hew.* 

r^icKe'cS^dnotbeoU^^^^^^ '^t'^''' ^^i^^ance; and if* 

■was an able sureion ^.fV "*^ 'j*^*"'* l»»s return to Lausanne, there' 

sh^,^dbeneSty ^'°*^*' ^'^° '''^^^ cometotaphimwha.it. 

On Tuesday the fourteenth, when the risk of inflammation a«i 
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from the last operations was supposed to be over, as the medical 
ken who attended him expressed no fears for his life, I went that 



part of the way to Sussex, and the following day reached 
Uplace. The next morning, the sixteenth, I received by the 
a good account of Mr. Gibbon, which mentioned also that he 
irty gained strength. In the evening came a letter by express, 
~ noon that day, which acquainted me that Mr. Gibbon had had 
m attack the preceding night, and that it was not probable he 
live till I could come to him. I reached his lodgings in St. 
Vstreet about midnight, and learned that my friend had expired 
ter before one o'clock that day, the sixteenth of January 1794. 
ter I left him on Tuesday afternoon the fourteenth, he saw some 
ipsmy. Lady Lucan and Lady Spenser, and thought himself well 
at night to omit the opium draught, which he had been use' 
|o take for some time. He slept very indifferently ; before nine ^ 
■ext morning he rose, but could not eat his breakfast However 
li^eared tolerably well, yet com{dained at times of a pain in 
itomach. At one o'clock he received a visit of an hour from Madaiv 
S^va, and at three, his friend, Mr. Craufurd, of Auchinames 
m he always mentioned with particular regard,) called, and stayed , 
him till past five o'clock. They talked, as usual, on various 
>ject5 ; and twenty hours before his death, Mr. Gibbon happened to 
' into a conversation, not uncommon with him, on the probable 
ion of his life. He said, that he thought himself a good life for 
fen, twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About six, he ate the wing of a 
diicken, and drank three glasses of Madeira. After dinner he became 
very uneasy and impatient ; complained a good deal, and appeared 
90 weak, that his servant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to his 
iiend and relation, Mr. Robert Daiell, whose house was not far 
distant, desiring to see him, and adding, that he had something 
particular to say. But, unfortunately, this desired interview never 
nok place. 

During the evening he complained much of his stomach, and of a 
disposition to vomit. Soon aner nine, he took his opium draught, and 
v^ent to bed. About ten, he complained of much pain, and desired 
tbat warm napkins might be applied to his stomach. He almost in- 
cessantly expressed a sense of pain till about four o'clock ui the morn- 
ing, when he said he found his stomach much easier. About seven the 
servant asked, whether he should send for Mr. Farquhar ? he answered, 
so ; that he was as well as he had been the day before. At about half 
Wt eight, he got out of bed, and said he was '^plus adroit** than he 
bd been for three months past, and got into bed again, without assist- 
VRGe, better than usuaL About nine, he said that he would rise. The 
Krvant, however, persuaded him to remain in bed till Mr. Farquhar, 
^ was expected at eleven, should come. Till about that hour 
fe spoke vnth great facility* Mr. Farquhar came at the time ap- 
pointed, and he was then visibly dying. When the valet de chambre 
Jttumed, after attending Mr. Farquhar out of the room, Mr. Gibbon 
^^^ Pourquoi est ce que vous me quittezf** This was about half- 
past eleven. At twdve, he drank some brandy and water from a tea- 
pot, and desired his favourite servant to stay with him. These were 
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the last words he pronounced articulately. To the last he preserved 
his senses : and when he could no longer speak, his servant havind 
asked a question, he made a sign, to show that he understood hiiii» 
He was quite tranquil, and did not stir ; his eyes half-shut. About • 
quarter before one, he ceased to breathe. . 

The vaUt ds chambre observed, that Mr. Gibbon did not, at anji 
time, shew the least sign of alarm, or apprehension of death ; and 
does not appear that he ever thought himself in danger, unless ' 
desire to speak to Mr. Darell may be considered in that light. 

Perhaps I dweU too long on these minute and melancholy cir 
stances. Yet the close of such a life can hardly fail to interest e 
reader ; and I know that the public has received a different and ei 
neous account of my friend's last hours. 
^ I can never cease to feel regret that I was not by his side at 

ful period : a regret so strong, that I can express it only by borro 
the eloquent Mr. Mason has done on a similar occasion) thefordi 

.guage of Tacitus : Mihi prtxter acerbitatem amici erepti, 
iBstitiam quod assidere valetudini^fovere deficientetn, saHari vUi 
omplexu non conUgiL It is some consolation to me, that I have : 
like Tacitus, by a long absence, anticipated the loss of my fri 
several years before his decease. Although I had not the moumfti 
gratification of being near him on the day he expired, yet during hiS; 
illness I had not failed to attend him with that assiduity which hil 
genius, his virtues, and, above all, our long, uninterrupted, and happy 
friendship demanded. 

■ I ■ 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr. Gibbon's Will is dated the ist of October 1791, just before I 
left Lausanne ; he distinguishes me, as usual, in the most flattering 
manner : 

" I constitute and appoint the Right Honourable John Lord Sheffield, 
Edward Darell Esquire, and John Thomas Batt Esquire, to be the 
Executors of this my last Will and Testament ; and as the execution 
of this trust will not be attended with much difficulty or trouble, I shaE 
indulge these gentlemen, in the pleasure of this last disinterested ser- 
vice, without wronging my feelings, or oppressing my heir, by too hgbt 
or too weighty a testimony of my gratitude. My obligations to the 
long and active friendship of Lord Sheffield, I could never sufficiently 
repay." 

He then observes, that the Right Hon. Lady Eliot, of Port-Eliot, is 
his nearest relation on the father's side ; but that her three sons are in 
such prosperous circumstances, that he may well be excused for maldiig 
the two children of his late uncle. Sir Stanier Porten, his heirs ; they 
being in a very different situation. He bequeaths annuities to two old 
servants, three thousand pounds, and his furniture, plate, &c., at Laor 
sanne, to Mr. Wilhelme de Severy ; one hundred guineas to the poor 
of Lausanne, and fifty guineas each to the following persons : Lady 
Sheffield and daughters, Maria and Louisa, Madame and Mademoiselle 
-de Severy, the Count de Schomberg, Mademoiselle la Chanoinesse 
de Poller, and M. le Ministre Le Vade, for the purchase of some token 
which may lemind them of a sincere friend* 
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pike JRewtaims of Mr. GMtm wert deposiUd in Lord Sheffield's Famify 
1 Bmrial-Plaa^iH FUtdiingy Sussex; whereon is inscribed the folUmnng 
^^^lUapk^ written at his Lordships request By a distinguished scholar^ 
Rev. Dr. Parr.^ — 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Letters of Mr. Gibbon, from the time of his return to Switzerl 
in 1788, are annexed to his Memoirs, as the best continuation of th< 
Among his Letters of an earlier date, I find several which he 
alluded to, and others which will illustrate the account he has given 
himself. These, I flatter myself, will please the generality of read 
since, when he touches on matters of private business, even subjects' 
the driest nature become interesting, from his mode of treating 
Many Letters from distinguished persons to him will be introdu 
and some that he received at a very eaily period of life. Although 
have not all his own Letters to which these were answers, yet we hai 
enough to testify his ambition, even in youth, to be distinguished as' 
scholar. 

It has been sometimes thought necessary to offer to the Public 
apology for the publication of private Letters. I have no scruple 
say, that I publish these, because I think they place my friend in 
advantageous point of view. He might not, perhaps, have expe 
that all his Letters should be printed ; but I have no reason to bell 
that he would have been averse to the publication of any. If I 
they never would have been made public, however highly I might h 
conceived of their excellence. 



(I 
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M. Allamand to £. Gibbon. .^ 

Sir, Bex, 12th September 1756} 

After escaping from the tumult of public functions, in which tM 
ministers of this church are employed during the holydays, I sit do^ 
with much pleasure to converse with you a few minutes on papery 
without intending to make any very violent exertion in answering the 
(questions concerning innate ideas, which you propose for my considei*4 
tion. I am not willing to risk the being obliged to say, with one of 
Terence's characters, Magna conatu niagnas nugasj besides, it is looy^ 
since I looked into Locke, the modem oracle on that subject ; and to<f 
much time and paper would be requisite completely to canvass af 
intricate a subject. You will have the goodness, therefore, to be coii^ 
tented with the first reflections that occur to me on some passages 4t 
his first book. ■>ff 

In chapter i. § 5, that able writer undertakes to prove that the axiomv 
"Whatever is, is ;" and " It is impossible for the same thing to be afiS 
not to be at the same time;" are not innate; because children an^ 
totally ignorant of them, as appears from their never taking notice oi 
them; and many persons die without ever perceiving the truth ol 
these axioms ; " but it is impossible," Mr. Locke observes, " for an idflii 
to be in the mind, which the mind never takes notice of." It is plaiv 
that the whole weight of his reasoning rests on this last assettioa^ i 
which assertion itself seems to be manifestly contradicted by experieaoBT I 
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<Do you perceive, Sir, at this moment all the ideas that are in your 
mind ? Are diere not some of them which you may not, perhaps, take 
notice of for many years ? In the efforts which we make to recall things 
to the memory, are we not sensible that some ideas may be so deeply 
' len in its recesses, that instead of continually perceiving them, we 
ave no small trouble in bringing them back to our remembrance ? I 
low that Mr. Locke, c. iii. §20, endeavours to obviate these objec- 
)ns ; but the length and perplexity of that article shews that he was 
sot at ease in writing it. How indeed could he be so ? since, as far as 
^ am able to judge, the following is the result of his argument : " I 
i^onfess that we have ideas in the mind, of which we are not conscious ; 
tiut then these ideas are in the memory ; as appears from this, that we 
Sever recall them without remembering that they formerly were objects 
pf our perception. But this is not supposed to hold with reeard to 
what are called innate ideas. When these are perceived for the first 
Bme, it is not with reminiscence, which would certainly be the case if 
|hey had been in the mind before this first perception of them," &c. 
'. Be pleased to tell me, Sir, whether you think that Mr. Locke himself 
well understood the distinction which he makes between being in the 
wind, and being in the memory f And of what importance is it, that 
we remember to have formerly had the recalled ideas, provided it be 
flowed that we had them long, without taking any notice of them, 
Iffhich is the point in questicoi? Besides, Mr. Locke ought to have 
known that innate ideas are not recalled with reminiscence, because 
those ideas come originally into the mind in a way that neither excites 
nor requires our attention ; for whatever Mr. Locke may say, every 
one may be sensible from his own experience, that many even of his 
acquired ideas could not have come into his mind independently of the 
presence of certain objects of which he had never taken any notice ; 
or, in general, independently of certain unknown causes, which enriched 
him, without his being sensible of it, with ideas that he did not believe 
himself possessed of, till they actually presented themselves to his 
understanding. 

^ As to the main question, Mr. Locke seems to me perpetually to con- 
found two things extremely different ; the idea itself, which is a percep- 
tion of the mind, and a principle of reasoning ; and the expression of 
^t idea in the form of a proposition or definition. It is possible, nay, 
-very probable, that many persons have never formed, or thought of the 
proposition, " It is impossible for the same thing to be and not to be at 
tbse same time.'' See Locke, b. i. c i. § 12. But does it follow from 
%^^ that they are ignorant of the truth expressed by these words ? By 
no means. Every man who affirms, denies, or speaks ; a child who 

gs, refuses, or complains, must know the truth of this proposition, 
es it not appear to you,- Sir, that the doctrine of innate ideas may 
bft^.defended on the same principle by which Mr. Locke attacks it ; 
Jiamely, that many persons have never thought of the propositions or 
descriptions by which they are expressed ? For if without ever having 
thought of those propositions, they make use of them in their reasonings, 
and employ them in judging of the justness or absurdity of every dis- 
Qourse which they hear, how could they be so familiar with principles 
i^iich they never distinctly took notice of, unless they had a natural 
knowledge or innate perception of them ? 
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. In paragraphs 17 and 18, Mr. Locke denies that our coi 
.certain propositions at first hearing them, is a proof that the i 
expressed by them are innate ; since many propositions, thus assc 
to, evidently express ideas that had been acquired ; for example^ 
and two maki four^ &c. But does it not appear to you, that he 
confounds the definition of words with self-evident truths ? at 1 
the examples which he ^ives are mere definitions. The idea exp 
by two and two is precisely the same with the idea oifour. N 
says that our knowledge of the definitions of words is innate, be 
that would imply language to be so. But the knowledge of this t 
that the whole is greater than its part, does not imply that supposii 
since an infant shews itself acquainted with this principle, when, 
satisfied with the half of an apple, it indicates its desire to possess 
whole. 

Take the trouble, Sir, to examine § 23.; in which Mr. Locke end 
vours to disprove the assertion, that there are some principles so 
innate, that those who hear them expressed in words for the 6rst ti 
immediately comprehend them without learning anything new. ^ F 
of all/' he observes, '^ it is clear they must have learned the terms 
the expression, and the meaning of those terms.'' But here Mr. ' 
manifestlv departs from the question. Nobody says that words, wl 
are merely arbitrary signs of our ideas, are innate. He adds, " 
the ideas denoted by these expressions ate no more bom with us t 
the expressions themselves, and that we acquire the ideas after 
learning the terms by which they are expressed." But, i. Is not 
to take for granted the thing to be proved ? There are no innate ideai| 
for all ideas are acquired. Mr. Locke would laugh at his adversaiiet 
were they to make use of such an argument. 2. If words are leariMf 
before ideas, at least if that is always the case, as Mr. Locke und^ 
stands it to be, I would be glad to know how the first language coiw 
have been formed, or how it could be possible to communicate to a^; 
one the meaning of a word altogether new to him ? A person who » 
no idea of order, for example, would be no more capable of undo^ 
standing the word order, than a man bom blind could understand the 
word colour. 

In paragraph 27, Mr, Locke denies innate ideas, because they aie 
not fpund in children and idiots, in whom we ought most to ezpedt 
meeting with them. I answer, i. Those who admit innate ideas, d0* 
not believe them more natural to the mind than its faculties ; and af 
die state and constitution of the body disturbs the faculties of idiotty 
the same cause may Jiinder them from showing any signs of ianatt^ 
ideas. 2. The fact is not strictly true. Even idiots and infants have 
the idea of their existence, individuality, identity, &c. [i 

In the remainder of that paragraph, Mr. Locke diverts himself wiv 
the absurdity of those who believe the expressions of abstract maxifli^ 
to be innate ; but the most determined scholastic never maintaiitfd 
any such opinion ; and he combats a chimera which is the work of bis 
own fancy. 

I know not how it has happened that, instead of a few general refleo* 
tions which I had intended, I have sent you a long and tiresome ccisr 
cism on some passages of a single chapter. The remains of lassitndei 
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ibly, made it easier for me to follow and dispute with Mr. Locke, 

to think and reason alone. Have patience, and pardon me. There 

many remarks to make on the second chapter, where he treats of 

practical principles. But I will not tire you with that subject, 

you desire it. 

newspapers say, that the Kin^ of Prussia has beat the Austrians, 

killed twenty thousand of their men ; with the loss of fifteen 

of his own. This was the object he had in view when he 

through Leipsic. If the news be true, the war must become 

and, according to appearances, it will be terrible. But I much 

lest his F^russian Majesty meet with the fate of Charles XI I. What 

his resources for defence against the united strength of France and 

and perhaps of Russia ? 

I have the honour to be, with the most perfect consideration, yours, 

Allamand. 

r M. Allamand to Mr. Gibbon. 

IIR, Bex, October 12, 1756. 

k 1 am delighted with your last letter, equally distinguished by accuracy 
llftd penetration ; and with you, Sir, I believe that the question apH 
Ifioaches to its decision. 

^ You are right in saying, that the self-evident propositions, which I 

lientioned, are not merely ideas, but judgments : yet you will have the 

lewdness to observe, that Mr. Locke having given them as examples 

if ideas which pass for being innate, but which he does not regard as 

Mch, the mistake is chargeable on him, and not on me, who had 

itothing farther to do than to refute his manner of reasoning. Besides, 

70Q wiU be pleased to remark, that the real question is, whether not 

My certain ideas, but also certain common and self-evident proposi- 

^ns be iimate. The only examples produced of irmate ideas are tnose 

«f God, unity, and existence ; the other examples are of innate propo- 

sidons, which you call judgments. 

You ask, whether it be possible that our judgments should be innate, 

jtMignient being nothing dse but the act of our intellectual faculties in 

comparing our ideas, and our judgment concerning self-evident truths 

4^g merely the perception of those truths by a simple glance of the 

'Hind? I grant sdl that, but would ask, what dse is an idea but a 

#ance of the mind ? Those who define it otherwise, widdy depart 

from the original sense of tiie word ; and talk unintelligibly, when they 

Ay that ideas are species ; that is, appearances of things impressed 

<tt the mind, as the images of corporeal objects are impressed on the 

^e. All metaphysicians have committed this mistsike; and Mr. 

*^^e, though sensible of it, has chosen in his anger to direct his 

-^tteries against the weathercocks, rather than s^ainst the building 

^^sdf. According to the meaning of these metaphysidans, there are 

?^y no innate ideas, because in their sense of the word there are no 

ideas whatever. An idea is merely an act or perception of the mind : 

aad the question concerning innate ideas is merely to determine, 

^ether certain truths be not so common and so evident, that every 

"■^ not absolutdy stupid, must recognize them at a single glance^ 

N 
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without the assistance of any teacher, and without the intervention^ 
any discussion or reasoning; and often without being sensible 
this glance is cast on them ? The affirmative appears to me incon^ 
vertible ; and the question thereby is solved. 

You will please to remark, that this way of explaining the matt< 
as favourable to innate ideas, and therefore as opposite to Mr. Loci 
doctrine, as the unintelligible hypothesis above mentioned. For wl 
reason do we contend in favour of innate ideas ? To oppose eviden( 
and certainty to universal scepticism ; whose cause is ruined by proi 
ing certain truths to be so necessary and so natural to man, that tl 
are universally recognized by a single glance. This may be proi 
according to my meaning of the word idea, as well as according to 
sense in which this word is vulgarly taken ; and the proof would 
have been very pleasing to Mr, Locke, who, without professing 
a sceptic, yet shows a leaning to the sceptical side ; and whose woi 
have contributed much to the diffusion of scepticism in the pi 
age. His too eager desire of fixing the limits of human knowledge i 
thing highly necessary, has made him leave nothing but limits. 
. After these general observations on the main question, it is not vi 
necessary to descend to the particulars in which you think me nu*| 
taken. Yet you will permit me to answer your objections, i-.^'^ 
true, that Mr. Locke, § 5, c. i, joins the two expressions, "being intblf 
mind, without being actually perceived by the mind," and " being arj 
the mind, without having ever been perceived by the mind ;" but atf: 
the conclusion of the paragraph he lays himself open to my criticisanJ: 
by expressing himseU as follows : " so that to be in the understandiiyj 
and not to be understood, to be in the mind and never to be perceived, iti 
all one as to say, any thing is and is not in the mind or understanding*^ 
It is clear. Sir, that this great philosopher erred in writing this passage ^ 
maintaining what I took the liberty to contradict, that nothing couldl 
be in the understanding without being perceived to be there. I doubt 
not that he would have corrected this mistake had it been pointed out 
to him ; but he certainly falls into it, and employs it as a principle of 
reasoning against his adversaries. 

2. You think that we ought to admit his distinction between " idett 
in the mind," and " ideas in the memory." I admit the distinctiorf 
with all my heart, provided you take the word idea in the same acoe^ 
tation as I do. In that sense an idea is in the mind, when the miwl 
actually considers the proposition which is the object of its idea, that 
is, of its glance or perception ; and an idea is in the memory when the 
mind, having formerly cast that glance on it, finds thereby a greater 
facility in recalling it, remembering at the same time that it formcr^lf' 
was the object of its perception. But if you understand by ideas th^ 
chimerical species, the mere fictions of metaphysicians, and, as it seen^ 
to me, not sufficiently disproved by Mr. Locke, I return to my asser- 
tion, and maintain that the distinction is unintelligible between "being 
in the mind," and " being in the memory." 

A violent headache, which I brought with me from our venerabte 
class, hinders me from continuing this letter, or rendering what I havd 
already written shorter and more perspicuous. I intreat you to excus^ 
its imperfections. Your penetration wiU perhaps discern how all diffi* 
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^lilties may be solved concerning innate practical principles. Mr. 
l^ke treats this subject better than he does the others ; but in several 
p^s he is somewhat puzzled. 

I rejoiced at the hopes of seeing you for a moment at Vevay, and 
was surprised at bein^ disappointed. If I rightly understand this 
word of your language, it cannot be well translated into ours. I met 
-with Mr. Pavillard only in the assembly. 

M. Allamand. 



Mr, Gibbon to M, Gesner. 
SIR, 

The multitude of your employments affords at once the proof ot 
^ur own merit, of the iustice done to it by the public, of my presump- 
tion, and of your goodness. How enviable is the lot of that small 
Bumber of superior minds whose talents are equally adapted to promote 
tlie purposes either of pleasure or utility ? The discernment surely oi 
those princes is worthy of much applause, who, having ventured to 
dissipate the clouds of envy, calunmy, and frivolity, that usually sur- 
round thrones, render to the truly great men among their subjects a 
justice which had been long done to them by the impartial public, and 
reward their talents, by affording them new opportunities to display 
them. These are but a small part of the reflections occasioned by 
your letter, and which, were I to consult my inclination only, would 
Extend to a great length ; but my reason tells me, that I must be con- 
tented with assuring you, that you have filled with gratitude a man 
who will always be proud of being called your scholar. I go shortly 
to England ; where, perhaps, I may find an opportunity of proving to 
you the sincerity of my sentiments, at least of rendering my correspond- 
ence less tiresome. My residence in London will give me a sort of 
local merit. I will send you early intelligence of the labours and dis- 
coveries of our learned men, whose example I am unable to imitate ; 
and will expect to learn, in return, what is so proper an object of 
curiosity, the occupations and studies of your colleagues and disciples 
at Gottingen. At my return to London I propose to myself a new 
pleasure in collecting all your works, which I will make it my first 
business to procure ; and for assisting me in this matter, must request 
that you will give me the titles of all the curious pieces with which you 
have enriched the republic of letters. My ignorance of many of them 
causes both joy and shame. It can only be excused in consideration 
of my youth, and the place from which this letter is dated. 

If I venture to propose some new doubts, it is because you know 
better than any one, that absolute submission, is due only to reason, 
ekher real or apparent. You will believe that my only motive for dis- 
eassing your lessons is to render myself worthy of them : 

" Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem."* 

After this apology, I must confess that I have still some remaining 
doubts concerning the Piso to whom Horace addresses his Art oi 
Poetry. You think that the manner in which that poet speaks oi 
Virgil does not prove the latter to be still alive ; because Horace does 

* Lucret. de Rer. Natur. L. iii. ver. $, ti seq. 
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not oppose the dead to the living, but the ancients to the mode: 
examined the passage again, and that new perusal excited refle 
which confirmed me more strongly in my former opinion. H 
thought the Latin totigue too poor and barren, and deficient in w 
expressive of abstract ideas, which were unknown to Romulus' o 
panions, consisting of shepherds and robbers. This imperfection i , 
been remarked by others. Horace, wishing to remedy it, proposes 
the Virgils and Variuses, to co-operate with him in this design, 
borrowing from the Greek many energetic terms and phrases wr 
were wanting in Latin. He does not justify a thing already done, 
proposes a new enterprise. The futurity which he looks to can 
have a reference to authors still aUve. The Art of Poetry was 
fore written before the year of Rome seven hundred and thirty- 
This explanation agrees so well with the poet's thought, that his 
position between the dead and living poets, concludes with one ctf 
justest and liveliest images that I ever remember to have met with : « 

" ^— — licuit semperque licebit 
Signatum praesente not& producere nomen.*^ 

The licuit has a reference to the Terences and the Ceciliuses, wi|9 
were long dead ; the licebit^ in the future, to the Variuses and Viigibbi 
who were still alive, and might avail themselves of the maxinuf 

You say that Piso's eldest son might be ten years old when the Ast 
of Poetry was published; an age at which Grotius wrote verso&i 
Grotius did so ; but how few boys of that age have not only the fire ^ 
write, but the judgment to criticise poetry? It is not likely that Piso, 
the father should have children at the age of twenty. You well know tbt| 
paucity of marriages under Augustus, which rendered the conjugal 
felicity of Germanicus an example so much admired. Suet, L. II. ^.54; 
pride, poverty, Tacit, Annal, ii, c, 37, and debauchery, deterred the 
Roman nobles from marriage, especially amidst the civU wars, whi^ 
during Piso's youth, desolated the earth. Augustus' laws on that 
subject only prove the greatness of the evilf ; and Piso was thirty yeajs 
old, before the first of those laws was enacted §. If an ordinary gene- 
ration is computed at thirty-three years ||, the generations under the 
first emperors ought rather to be extended to forty, than reduced .to 
twenty years. These I acknowledge, are but probabilities, but in 
the scienee of criticism probabilities destroy possibilities, and are 
themselves destroyed by proofs. This principle is not to be contro- 
verted. The authority of Porphyrio is of too little weight among die 
learned to be the foundation of an argument ; it might at best help to 
prop an argument, otherwise well supported. The ancients do not 
assign to him the first rank among Horace's commentators IT ; and die 
moderns, particularly Mr. Dacier, find in him many errors. I do not 
see any ground for your first hypothesis. If Piso had a son when he 
was thirty years old, this son might be sixteen when Horace wrote his 

• Horat. de Art, Poet. ver. 59. 

"f This explanation is the more probable, because Virgil appears in his worki to "tahie 
lumself rather on reviving old words, than on borrowing new ones from the Greek. I doabt 
whether a single passage can be pointed out, in which he followed Horace's advice. 

t Dion. Hist. Rom. L. Ivi. p. 570. § Horat. Carm. Secular, v 17, &c. Torrent de Le^ 
Juli& ad Calc. Horat. p. 75, &c. || Herodot L. ii. Newton Chronol. Emendat. p. 4X« 
II Vid. Vitam Horat fine nomine Autoris. 
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of Poetiy ; an age which you think afipnees with every quality 
in him. Did you not forget, in writing this sentence, that 
ce died in seven hundred and forty-five, when Piso himself was 
forty years old ? 

I think it certain that Horace, in the third ode of his third book, 

t to show the Romans, that if their prince aspired to divine 

V. amque affectat Olympo^ he well merited them by his 

ts, which rivalled those of the greatest heroes, Bacchus, Hercules, 

Romulus, who, after trampling on their human enemies, and 

ing the jealousy of the gods, had opened for themselves a road 

the palace of the immortals. But did the poet also intend, by this 

to resist and destroy the clamours of the people concerning the 

lous supper of the twelve gods ? I think he did not i. This 

ign does not agree with chronology. Suetonius does not tell us the 

te of this supper ; but since Mark Antony mentioned it, in his letters 

-to Augustus, SueL Z. iu c. 70 ; it must have happened before the last 

ouarrel of the triumvirs. According to Bentley, Bentley in Prafat, ad 

borate whose opinion you adopt, Horace wrote the third book of his 

in the forty-second and forty-third years of his age ; that is, in the 

hundred and twenty-eighth and seven hundred and twenty-ninth 

of Rome. An apology for Augustus' debaucheries, written seven 

after they happened, could have only served to revive the memory 

enormities, which the policy of that prince and the gratitude of the 

^[Romans had long consigned to oblivion. 2. Augustus supped with 

dcveu men and women, who, as well as himself, were adorned with 

the emblems of divinities. The poet feated Augustus at the table of 

tile gods, purpurea bibit ore nectar; but can we reasonably suppose 

"tiiat he meant to place there the companions of his feast ? This would 

* liave been to render the honour too common ; and his panegyric would 

' have degenerated into a satire. I a^^ree with you, that it is rather 

' desirable than necessary to discover the plan of an ode ; the writers of 

Lyric poetry having always enjoyed the privilege of soaring to heights, 

which, if admired by fancy, must not be criticisni by reason. This niult, 

if it be one, is compensated by great beauties. The two first stanzas prove 

the wonderful efficacy of poetry when combined with philosophy. The 

Jusfum &* tenacem propositi virum is the sage of the Stoics, their 

king.* and only happy man ; all whose designs are just, and inflexibly 

persued.t Such a being, exempt from passions and prejudices, never 

casts his eyes on the tumults of human life, without exclaiming, 

** O ! curas hominum ! O ! quantum in rebus inane ! " 

To the disgrace of mankind, such a character never existed ; but it is 
not a small honour for the species, that such perfect virtue has been 
described and relished. The climax is beautiful. The sage would resist 
the clamorous fury of a mad multitude ; but this popular rage is often 
appeased as easily as it is kindled. He would despise the threats of a 
funous tyrant ; but the hearts of tyrants sometimes relent with compas- 
sion. He would hear without terror the raging tempest, which over- 
powers the cries of the wretched ; but fortune hs^ often rescued victims 

* Hont. Senn. L. i. Serm. iu. Tcr. 134. "f Cicero pro Muren«» c- 99. De la Mothe le 
Tayer, torn t p. 60^ &c. de la Vertu dea Payens. 
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from the boisterous waves. He would not dread the thunder of Jupi 
here the trembling imagination pauses, fearing lest the poet shl 
either sink into meanness, or swell into bombast ; because it 
impossible to conceive a bolder image than the enraged master of 
and men. But our fear is converted into admiration, when we 
" he would sustain unterrified the crashing shock of the universe, 
which the elements, men, and gods are involved in one common mil 
Plin. L. vL Epist, 20, I stop here, lest my reflections should tire yo«j 
which if they do, it must be my fault. I shall have attained, howevi 
my purpose, which was to show the point of view under which I c< 
sider the most profound erudition. Regarded as a mean or instrumei 
it merits our highest admiration ; but considered as an ultimate eni 
it is entitled to nothing but contempt. 

3. You remember, Sir, that famous passage of Velleius Paterculii% 
Veil. Paterc, L, it. c. 125, which has given so much trouble to the 
learned. It is as follows : * * • * It seems unsusceptible of aay 
meaning, and must be supposed either defective or corrupt. AU the 
critics, therefore, who have examined it, endeavour to restore the text* 
Burerius, Acidalius, Gruter, Boeclerus, Heinsius, Burman, have, all ef 
them, given conjectures more or less probable, which I shall not here . 
discuss. I shall rather submit an emendation of my own to your jud^ 
ment. Instead of the common reading, I would substitute Prised 
antiquaque feveritate^ FUSUS ancipitia sibi tarn re quam exemplo pei^ 
niciosa. We see at once that this small alteration produces a clear 
and distinct sense ; and the correction may be proved to be equaihf* 
conformable to the analogy of the Latin tongue, and agreeable to th^ 
truth of history. The best grammarians acknowledge that the Latin, not 
having a middle voice, admits of a passive participle in an active signi- 
fication.* Thus, juratus, punitus, sometimes denote qui jurai/it, qui 
punivit. We find peragratus used in this meaning by Velleius him- 
self, t Fusus may therefore, without impropriety, denote the action of 
Drusus. History also favours this correction. According to Tacitus, 
when Drusus arrived in the camp of the rebels, his orders were dis- 
obeyed, his offers suspected, the soldiers made him prisoner, they 
insulted his friends, and waited only for a pretence to begin the 
slaughter. Such were the dangers that threatened his person ! SUn 
ancipitia tarn re. The severity of the Roman discipline is well known* 
The generals were the gods of the soldiers, and their orders received as 
oracles. But ancient maxims were now overturned ; and the sedition 
of the Pannonian legions created an example most pernicious to pos- 
terity. Superstition, which does so much evil, here did good ; an 
eclipse of the moon frightened the soldiers, and saved the life of the 
general. 

I read with much pleasure your solution of the difficulty in Justin ; 
and admire your skill in extracting a regular narrative, by bringing 
the scattered lights in authors to one focus. If any uncertainty sdU 
remains, it must be ascribed to the darkness of antiquity and Justin-s 
brevity. 

Your suffrage removes all fear about the solidity of my conjecture 

* V. Bunnan ad Veil. Paterc. L. ii. c. 97. Perizon. ad Sanct Minerv. L. i. c. 1%, xu 4. 
T Veil. Paterc. L. ii. c. 97. % Tacit. Annal. i. c. 24, &c. 
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Lin^ the death of Catullus. I formerly thought it probable, but 
now to regard it as certain. I have the honour to remain, with 
highest consideration and most perfect esteem, yours, &c. 

Edward Gibbon. 



[THIS LETTER, in the early hand-writing of Mr. GiBBON, (pro- 

1>ably about the time of his first leaving Lausanne,) seems to 

be under the assumed character of a Swedish traveller, writing 

to a Swiss friend, delineating the defects he discovered in the 

government of Berne. In pointing out those defects he seems 

to have had the intention of suggesting remedies ; but, as he is 

^ entering on this topic, the manuscript ends abruptly. The 

r excellence of this curious paper will apologize for its great 

• length.— S.] 

m 

No ; my dear friend, I will not be a citizen of the world ; I reject 
^th scorn that proud title, under which our philosophers conceal an 
equal indifference for the whole human race. I will love my country ; 
and to love it above all others, there must be reasons for my pre- 
lerence : but, if I am not mistaken, my heart is susceptible of affection 
for more countries than one. Did I sacrifice all to Sweden, I should 
only pay my debt of gratitude to the land in which I was bom, and to 
which I owe my life and fortune. Yet life and fortune would have 
been but melancholy burthens, if, after my banishment from home in 
early youth, your country had not formed my taste and reason, and 
taught me more refined morals than our own. I should prove myself 
unworthy of this goodness, did it not inspire me with the liveliest 
gratitude : and now that Sweden, enjoying tranquillity under the pro- 
tection of laws, requires nothing from its subjects but a just sense of 
their happiness, I may direct my attention, without oncnce, to the 
Pays de Vaud, my second country ; rejoicing with you in its advan- 
ti^es, or commiserating its misfortunes. 

You enjoy a fine climate, a fertile soil, and have conveniences for 
internal commerce, from which great benefit might be derived. But I 
consider the people rather than their territory. Philosophy flourishes 
in London ; Paris is the centre of those attracted by the allurements 
of polished society. Your country, though inferior to those capitals, 
yet unites in some measure their respective advantages : since it is the 
only country whose inhabitants, while they think freely and boldly* 
Uve politely and elegantly. What then is wanting ? Liberty ; and 
deprived of it, you have lost your all. 

This truth surprises and offends you. The right of complaining, 
you answer, that we are not free, is a proof of our liberty. It I wrote 
at Lausanne, the argument would have weight ; yet even there, it 
would not be convincing ; for your masters are not ignorant of Cardinal 
Mazarine's maxim, and are willing to allow you to talk, provided you 
allow them to act ; so that the process is not yet determined. 

If I wrote for the people I would speak to their passions, and hold 
a language repeated in all ages^ that under republics, those who are 
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free are more free, and those who are enslaved, more enslaved, 
under any other form of government. But with a friend Uke yovi 
would seek only the maxims of truth, and employ only the ar^ 
of reason. When I compare your condition with that of surroum 
nations, I can sincerely congratulate you on your happiness. Whji 
ever we quit the neighbourhood of your lake and mountains, we 
men who, though worthy of a better fate, are plunged in the m< 
abject superstition ; whose property and industry are the spoils of 
licentious soldiery ; and whose lives are ready every moment to bej 
sacrificed to the caprice of one man, who, when he hears that twei 
thousand of his fellow-creatures have fallen sacrifices to his ambitiooJI 
is contented with saying coldly, " they have done their duty." 

You, on the contrary, enjoy a Christianity brought back to 
purity of its original principles, taught publicly by worthy ministers,' 
who are loved and respected, but who have it not in their power to' 
become the objects of fear. Your connection with the Swiss cantons • - 
has preserved to you the blessings of peace two centuries ; a thing- 
unexampled in history. Your taxes are moderate; and the public 
administration is gentle. You have not to complain of those arbitrary- 
sentences, which, without any form of legal procedure, without aa' 
accuser, and without a crime, have been known to tear citizens from 
the bosoms of their families. The sovereign is never seen ; the weight' 
of his authority is rarely felt : yet if liberty consists in being subject ' 
to laws, which impartially consult the interests of all the members of 
the community, you do not enjoy that blessing. 

When the injustice of some, and the weakness of others, showed 
the necessity for civil society, individuals were obliged to renounce 
their beloved, but pernicious, independence. All particular wills were 
melted down into tne general will of the public ; by which, under the 
sanction of definite punishments, men became bound to regulate their 
conduct. But it is a matter of the utmost delicacy to determine with 
whom that general will ought to be deposited. Shall it reside in the 
breast of a prince, who thereby becomes absolute ? I know that the 
true interests of a prince can never be separated from those of his 
people, and that in exerting himself for their benefit, he labours for his 
own. This is the language of philosophy, but it is seldom spoken by 
the preceptors of princes ; and if the latter sometimes read it in their 
own hearts, the impression is speedily effaced by contrary passions, in 
themselves, their confessors, their ministers, or mistresses. The 
groans of the people are not soon heard ; and their master learns only 
by a fatal experience, that it is the interest of a shepherd to preserve 
his flock. The legislative power, therefore, cannot safely be entrusted 
to a single person. A council, whose members mutually instruct, and 
mutually check each other, appears to be its proper depository. But 
in this council one condition is essentially requisite. It must consist 
of deputies from every order in the state, mterested by their own 
safety in opposing every regulation inconsistent with the happiness of 
that order to which they belong. Such a council will rarely be guilty 
of gross errors ; and should this sometimes happen, it will soon blush 
for, and repair them. Is this the picture of your legislature ? When 
I survey your country, I behold two nations, distinctly characterised 
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their rights, employments, and manners : the one, consisting of 

bundled families, bom to command ; the other, consisting of an 

~ thousand, doomed to submission. The former are invested, 

body, with all the prerogatives of hereditary monarchs, which are 

more humiliating to you their subjects, because they belong to 

apparently your equals. The comparison between yourselves and 

IS made every moment; no circumstance tends to conceal it 

your fancy. 

ir. A council of three hundred persons is the sovereign umpire of your 
IfBunest interests, which will always be sacrificed when they clash with 
ttwtr own. This council is invested with the executive, as well as the 
Icgislaiive, power; two branches of authority which can never be 
united, without rendering each of them too formidable to the subject. 
When they belong to different persons, or assemblies, the legislature 
«iU not venture to form violent resolutions, because these would be of 
ao avail, unless they were carried into execution by another power, 
always its rival, and often its antogonist The sword of authority is 
not only sharpened by this union, but is thereby confined to a smaller 
nunber of hands. In the last century the great council of Berne began 
to elect its own members ; which was a great step towards oligarchy, 
since it excluded from elections the cititens at large, and thereby nar- 
rowed the basis of the government. But this arrangement was liable 
to other inconveniences. Intrigue, venality, and debauchery signalised 
the adnussion of citizens into the sovereign council ; and ambitious 
men squandered their wealth, that they might purchase a right to 
indulge their rapacity. A committee of six counsellors, established in 
the infancy of the republic, to watch the execution of the laws, and 
whose offices were held at pleasure, became entrusted with the power 
of naming the members of the grand council, by which this committee 
itself was appointed. Its number was augmented by sixteen senators, 
chosen in the manner most favourable to the designs of faction. They 
exercised their power at first collectively, but by degrees they came to 
understand that their particular interests would be better promoted by 
each naming his son, son-in-law, or kinsman. The powerful families 
which then commanded the senate, still rule in it at present. Thirty 
places are filled by the Wattevilles and Steiguers. This selfish traffic, 
by which the members of the little council are elected by the great 
council, consisting of their own relations, that they may name other 
tdations to seats in the great council, has reduced the number of 
£uni]ies, which have a right to sit in the latter, to nearly fourscore. 
These princely famiUes look down with equal contempt on those who 
are their fellow-citizens by the law of nature, and those who were 
rendered such by the constitution of their country. The former class 
is deprived of a resource which the most absolute princes have seldom 
ventured to wrest from their subjects ; I mean those courts of justice 
acknowledged by the prince, and revered by the people, as the organs 
o( public opinion, and the depositories of Use laws. The commands 
of the sovereign are obeyed with cheerfulness only when their propriety 
is confirmed by the approbation of those tribunals, whose members it 
has been found difficult either to deceive, to seduce, or to intimidate. 
Their resistance to oppression is respectful, but firm \ and in exerting 
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it, they display that wannth of eloquence with which reason and lii 
inspire good citizens. In the members of those peaceful tribui 
such qualities appear in their greatest lustre. Destitute of arms, 
whole strength lies in their talents and their probity. What 
lessons to kings have been given by the Parliament of Paris ? 
excellent examples to subjects are set by the Mandarines of CI 
Monarchs must hear the groans of their people, when such respe< 
bodies of men are their organs. The people too learn that they 
a country, which they will begin to love, to study its laws, and to foi 
themselves to public virtues. These virtues ripen silently ; they 
exerted when an opportunity offers ; and sometimes they will make 
opportunity for their own exhibition. In the Pays de Vaud, which 
equally respectable under the kings of Burgundy and the dukes 
Savoy, the states formed such a tribunal. They were composed of 
nobility, clergy, and deputies from the principal cities, which annu^ 
assembled at Moudon, and formed the perpetual council of the prini 
without whose consent he could neither enact new laws, nor imj 
new taxes. Were I on the spot, I could prove the existence of tho4 
rights by your most authentic records. At a distance I can only appeii 
to their testimony, and employ an analogical proof, which will be suW* 
ciently convincing to men of letters. The Barbarians, who overflowdH 
Europe in the fifth century, every where laid the foundation of thai 
form of government which Charlemagne established in the Lo# 
Countries, France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. The differoil 
modes of tenure which were at different times introduced, the varioot 
degrees of dependance which one fief came to have on another, thtf 
acquisition of lordships by the clergy, and the purchase of fr?inchiscrf 
by cities ; all these circumstances occasioned but slight differences itt 
the ground-work of the constitution, which remained unalterably^ 
founded on a firm basis of liberty. The states, their members, an^ 
their rights, were invariably maintained; remaining uniformly the 
same at all times, and in all places. 

I think that I hear you, my friend, interrupting me. Hitherto, yoil 
say, I have listened to you with patience ; but what is your conclusion 
from this picture of our government ? Whatever defects there may b6 
in its principles, we have experienced its salutary consequences ; and 
the states and assemblies which you so much commend, will not ea«]y 
make us abolish our ancient magistracies, in order to try innovations. 

It is time. Sir, to pause ; I spoke to you as became a freeman, and 
you answer me in the language of slavery. Let us admit for a momenO 
your prosperity; to whom do you owe it ? You will not answer, to the 
constitution. It is due then to your rulers. The Romans owed ik 
prosperity yet greater to Titus ; but still remained the basest of slaves; 
Brutus would have taught you that a despot may sometimes choose xa 
promote the public happiness > but that the magistrates of a free 
people can have no other wish. The advantages actually enjoyed bf 
a citizen and a slave may be the same ; but those of the latter aie 
precarious, having no other foundation than the changeable passion^ 
of men ; whereas those of the former are secure, being solidly sup< 
ported on those laws which curb guilty passions in the prince as well 
as in the peasant. 
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Yf But unfortunately too many faults may be found in your public 
/idministration. I shall give you the black list of omissions and oppres- 
-fikms which, notwithstanding that you will exclaim against my malignity, 
-yiAir own memory will augment by an hundred articles, which I may 
■i>e either ignorant of, or forget to mention. It is the duty of a sovereign 
^a procure for his people all the happiness of which their condition is 
susceptible. His public spirited exertions may be suspended by the 
eadgencies of defensive war ; but as soon as peace is restored, he will 
be continually and usefully occupied with the interests of religion, laws, 
morals, sciences, police, commerce, and agriculture. Let us try the 
merits of the senate of Berne by these maxims. The members of this 
senate have been masters of the Pays de Vaud since the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirty-six. When we consider the deplorable 
condition in those days of France, England, Holland, and Germany, 
we can scarcely imagine that they were the same countries with those 
respectively known at present by the same names. Their barbarism 
has been civilized, their ignorance enlightened, their poverty enriched ; 
their deserts have become cities, and their forests now wave with yellow 
harvests. These wonders have been effected by their princes and 
ministers : a Henry the Fourth, a Sully, a Colbert, an Elizabeth, a de 
Witt, and a Frederick William. The comparative condition of the 
Pays de Vaud at those two remote aeras, does not present so pleasing 
a picture. There the arts still languish, for want of those encourage- 
ments which princes only can bestow : the country is still destitute of 
conunerce and manufactures : we hear not of any projects for promoting 
the public prosperity : we see nothing but the marks of an universal 
lethargy. Yet the princes above mentioned had but moments for exe- 
cuting their great designs ; the senators of Berne have had ages. What 
benefits might not those patriotic kings have conferred on their subjects, 
if, instead of having their thrones continually shaken by war and 
sedition, they had enjoyed during two centuries the advantage of having 
loyal subjects and pacific neighbours ? I appeal to yourself ; point out 
a single useful establishment which the Pays de Vaud owes to the 
sovereignty of Berne : but do not tell me of the academy of Lausanne, 
fotmded on motives of religion during the zeal of reformation, but since 
totally neglected, though a worthy magistrate of that city proposed the 
laudable design of erecting it into an university. 

Your masters err not through ignorance. They are not deficient, I 
know, in political abilities. But while a prince treats with impartial 
bounty all his subjects, the citizens of an aristocratical capital are 
^pt to behold with jealousy the improvement of the provinces. Their 
devation, they think, must pave the way for their own downfal ; and if 
they become their equals in point of knowledge and riches, they will 
«oon be tempted, they imagine, to aspire at an equality with themselves 
in power. Recal to memory the year 1685 ; when the wretched policy 
of Louis the Fourteenth drove from their country the most industrious 
portion of his subjects, many of whom sought refuge in the Pays de 
Vaud ; a neighbouring district, and speaking their own language. They 
requested only an asylum, the benefit of which they would richly have 
tepaid by the wealth which they carried with them, and their skill in 
manufactures, still more valuable. But the narrow policy of Berne 
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took the alarm. 'Hf we make these men citizens of Berne, their int< 
will coincide with our own. But is it fit that mortals should be 
to the rank of gods ! If they are mixed with the mass of our sul 
our subjects wiU be enriched by their industry," They concluded 
fore, with the ambassadors of Porsenna— '' that it was more desiri|{ 
for a prince to govern a poor but submissive people, than to coi 
with the unruly passions of men pampered by prosperity.*' 

The emigrants, disgusted at bemg repeatedly refused what they < 
to have been requested to accept, travelled to Holland, Prussia, 
England, whose rulers had the good sense to avail themselves of 
emergency as favourable as it was singular. A part of them indel 
remained in the Pays de Vaud, but the poorest and the idlest, who ^ 
neither money nor spirit to travel farther. 

These unhappy fugitives had no sooner begun to forget their 
sufferings, than they learned by fatal experience that, in order to a^ 
persecution, it was necessary to fly from the society of men. 
sovereigns of the country in which they had settled had imbibed 
severe system of Calvin, a stern theologian, who loved liberty too 
to endure that Christians should wear any other chains than tl 
imposed by himself. His near conformity in opinion with a celebra< 
German philosopher, interested the honour of the German name 
supporting his doctrines. But in the Pays de Vaud the asperity 
religious opinions had softened with the improvement of society, 
became necessary, therefore, to send thither formulas and inquisit 
designed to make as many hypocrites as possible, not indeed by 
and sword, but by threats and deposition from office. 

In supporting the rights of man, I would not carry too far the ms 
of toleration. It is just that public rewards should be bestowed 
on those who teach the religion of the public ; and those bold ' 
vators, who would impart a dangerous fight to the people, may 
properly be restrained by the arm of the magistrate. But it surely i 
absurd, that the sovereign should interfere in theological minutiae, 
take part waVmly in questions which are incapable of being deci( 
It is particula.rly unjust, that he should impose confessions of faith 
old mmisters, who wish to avoid disputation ; leaving them the miseral 
alternative of falsehood or beggary. But this persecution has 
ceased. What put an end to it ? It was not shame, nor the tears 
the people, but the boldness of Davel, that meritorious enthusi ' 
Even to the present day, a secret inquisition still reigns at Lausai 
where the names of Arminian and Socinian are often mentioned ii 
letters written by very honest people to their patrons of Berne; 
ofi&ces . are often given or withheld according to the reports made 
the religious tenets of the candidates. 

Having made these strictures on your legislature, which by no m* 
exhaust the subject, I proceed to consider the defects of your execu 
power ; which is the public force, as the legislature ought to be 
public wilL But a single council, or a single man, may deliberate r 
resolve for a whole nation ; the executive power, on the conti 
requires the exertions of many : as it is composed of a great varietfj 
branches, many officers, subordinate one to the other, must actr 
the different parts of the machine, to which the chief magistrate 
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ly communicate the first general movement. The honours and 
Loluments legally attached to such offices, ought to be open to all 
>$e citizens who are properly qualified for discharging them. Each 
ividual, as he bears a share of the public burdens, is entitled also to 

f". share of the public rewards. This just arrangement is easily main- 
uned in monarchies ; where, with the exception of a few courtiers, 
who, by being continually about the prince's person, have an opportunity 
pf substituting flattery instead of real services, all the inhabitants of the 
Jihgdom are treated with comparative equity. In France, provided a 
man has court-favour or merit, the question is never asked whether he 
:Comes from Provence or Normandy. D'Epemon was bom in Gascony ; 
Hichelieu, in Champagne ; Mazarine, in Rome. But in aristocratical 
republics, the citizens of one town are not contented with being sove- 
reigns collectively, unless they individually appropriate all offices of 
honour or emolument. In the canton of Berne talents and information 
are not of the smallest use to any one who is not born in the capital ; 
and in another sense they are useless to those bom there ; because 
they must make their way without them. Their subjects in the Pays 
de Vaud are condemned, by the circumstances of their birth, to a con- 
dition of shameful obscurity. They naturally become, therefore, a prey 
to despair ; and neglecting to cultivate talents which they can never 
enjoy an opportunity to display, those who had capacities for becoming 
great men are contented with making themselves agreeable companions. 
Should I propose that the subjects obtained a right to hold the lucrative 
employments of Baillis, or governors of districts, the aristocratical 
families of Berne would think me guilty of a crime little less than 
sacrilege. ** The emoluments of these offices form the patrimony of 
the state ; and we are the state." It is true, that you in the Pays de 
Vaud may be deputies to the Baillis ; but the advantages belonging to 
that subordinate magistracy are obtained on certain conditions, which, 
unless the holder of the office lives a certain number of years, renders 
his bargain a very bad one for his family. 

What encouragement is then left for the gentlemen of the Pays de 
Vaud ? That of foreign service. But to them, even this road to pre- 
ferment is extremely difficult, and to attain the higher ranks is impos- 
sible. I speak not of the brilliant service of France : in that country, 
expence is unavoidable ; the ensign is ruined, the captain can scarcely 
live, and the colonel cannot save money. You are therefore obliged to 
the paternal care of the magistrates of Berne, whose treaties for supply- 
ing troops to France do not lead you into temptation. Let us only 
consider the service of Holland, a service more profitable than showy, 
where officers have nothing to do but to grow rich. By the treaty of 
17 1 2, the Canton of Berne granted the use of twenty-four companies 
to their High Mightinesses, and promised that they should always be 
allowed to recruit them in their territories. But the command of six- 
teen of those companies was appropriated by the citizens of Berne, and 
the remaining eight were left common between them and their subjects 
in the Pays de Vaud. On the supposition, then, that the interest of 
both classes of candidates for those companies is equal, the sovereign 
people will obtain four out of the eight, and twenty out of the whole 
twenty-four. This proportion appears the more unreasonable, when it 
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is considered that in the canton there are above an looyooo men 
bear arms, of whom scarcely 800 are citizens of Berne. Besides, i 
poorer classes of citizens, proud merely of this title, prefer livu 
idleness at Berne to honourable exertions abroad, by which th^ r 
better their condition. I doubt, therefore, whether fifty citu 
Berne, who are not officers, will be found in the whole of the Si 
Dutch troops. 

These inconveniencies, you will tell me, are only felt by ment 
family ; that is to say, by the most respectable, but least ni 
portion of the community ; and they disappear amidst the 
equity and impartiality of the public admmistration. But does 
tyranny of the bailiffs disappear also ? The people, a name so dear 
humanity, feel the full weight of their oppression. I will not have 
course to particular examples ; because you might call in question 
authenticity of facts, or object with reason, that general conch 
are not to be drawn from particular principles. I shall be contc 
with pointing out the extent of their power, and leave to your 
knowledge of human nature to infer the abuses with which it must 
accompanied. In his own district every baiUff is at the head of relij ' 
of the law, the army, and the finances. As judge, he decides wit 
appeal, all causes to the amount of an hundred franks ; a sum of 
importance to a gentleman, but which often makes the whole foi 
of a peasant ; and he decides alone, for the voice of his assessors 
not any weight in the scale. He confers, or rather he sells, all 
employments in his district. When the injured party wishes to apj 
from his sentence, as there is no court of justice at Moudon, he 
obliged to remove the cause to Berne ; and how few peasants 
bear this expence. But if his eagerness to punish his tyrant caj 
him thither, it is not without many difficulties on his part that 
Avoyer or chief magistrate, grants him admission into the coundlj 
where, after all his trouble and expence, he is finally allowed to pi 
his cause before a tribunal, the members of which are connected f 
his oppressor by the ties of blood, and still more by a conformity 
interests and crimes. 

Your taxes, moderate as they are, exhaust the country. This ol 
vation requires to be explained. While the great kingdoms of Euro[ 
loaded with expences and debts, are driven to expedients which wov 
alarm the wildest prodigal, Berne is the only state which has amass 
a large treasure. The secret has been so well kept, that it is not cag 
to ascertain its amount. Stanyan, the British envoy at Berne, a m»l 
inquisitive and possessed of good means of information, estima^ 
forty years ago the money belonging to that republic, in the Engli** 
funds, at 300,000!., or seven millions of Swiss livres ; and the sums 
remaining in the treasury of Berne, or dispersed through the other 
funds or banks of Europe, at i,8oo,oool., or fortv-three millions Swisw 
These treasures have not probably diminished since the year I7l3j 
The Canton enriches itself oy the simple means of receiving muchaiA 
expending little. But what is the amount of its receipts ? I kW)*; 
not, but f wiU try to discover it. The twelve bailiwics, or districts, «« 
the Pays de Vaud pay, one with another, during the six years that' 
they are governed by the same magistrate, five hundred thousand Swis* 
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feares. The contributions, therefore, of all the twelve amount to a 
^'*licHi of livres annually. I have always been told that the bailiffs or 
emors, retain ten per cent, on the revenues raised within their 
»ective jurisdictions. The million of revenue, diminished by an 
idred thousand livres consumed in the appointments of the bailiffsy 
reduced to three hundred thousand crowns ; of which one hundred 
Siousand may be allowed for the expences of the state, a sum not 
Okosen at random ; and the other two hundred thousand crowns, whidi 
^ other countries would be employed in the maintenance of a court 
alid army, whose incomes would circulate through the general mass of 
&e people on whom they had been raised, are here buried in the coffers of 
the sovereignty, or dispersed through the precarious banks of Europe, to 
become one day a prey to the knavery of a clerk, or the ambition of a 
conqueror. This continual absorption of specie exting^uishes industry, 
deadens every enterprise that requires the aid of money, and gradually 
impoverishes the country. 

These, Sir, are your hardships. But I think you will say to me, 
'^Have you thus probed our wounds merely to make us feel their 
smart ? What advice do you give us ? ** N one, unless you have already 
anticipated it. I would indeed advise you to remonstrate. But there 
are evils so deeply rooted in governments, that Plato himself would 
despair of curing them. What could you expect to obtain from those 
masters by remonstrances, who have remained during two centuries 
insensible to the merit of your faithful service? There is another 
remedy, more prompt, more perfect, and more glorious. William Tell 
would have prescribed it ; I do not. I know that the spirit of a ^ood 
ddzen is, like that of charity, long-suffering, and hoping all thmgs. 
The citizen is in the right ; since he knows the evils resulting from his 
submission, but knows not the greater evils which might be produced 
by his resistance. You know me too well to be ignorant how much I 
respect those principles, so friendly to the interests of peace and of 
human kind. I will never, in the language of a seditious tribune, per- 
suade the people to shake off the yoke of authority, that they may 
proceed from murmur to sedition, from sedition to anarchy, and from 
s^iarchy perhaps to despotism. 

Yet, with the freedom which has hitherto guided my pen, I will en- 
deavour to destroy some giants of romance, which might otherwise 
inspire you with vain terror. Whether you prefer the road of bold 
enterprise or cautious repose, I wish that reason, not prejudice, should 
dictate your choice. 

- The magistrates of Berne have a right to expect your obedience : 
3©u fear to do them wrong in withholding it, • • • • • 

Mr. Gibbon to Mrs. Porten. 
I>EAR Madam, Lausanne, 1756. 

Fear no reproaches for your negligence, however great ; for your 
silence, however long. I love you too well to make you any. Nothing, 
u^ my opinion, is so ridiculous as some kind of friends, wives, and 
ityers, who look on no crime as so heinous as the letting slip a post 
^thout writing. The charm of friendship is liberty; and he that 
Would destroy the one, destroys, without designing it, the better half of 
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the other. I compare friendship to charity, and letters to alms j 
last signifies nothing without the first, and very often the first is 
strong, although it does not shew itself by the other. It is not 
will which is wanting, it is only opportunities or means. However, 
month — two months — ^three months— four months — I began not to' 
angry, but to be uneasy, for fear some accident had happened to yxm.^ 
was often on the point of writing, but was always stopped by the hi 
of hearing from you by the next post. Besides, not to flatter you, y< 
excuse is a very bad one. You cannot entertain me by your lette 
I think I ought to know that better than you ; and I assure you 
on^ of your plain sincere letters entertains me more than the nw 
polished one of Pliny or Cicero. 'Tis your heart speaks, and I 
on your heart as much better in its way than either of their heads. 

Out of pure politeness I ought to talk of * • • before myself. I w» 
some hours with him in this place, that is to say, almost all the tiffld 
he was here. I find him always • * *, always good-natured, alwaytf 
amusing, and always trifling. I asked him some questions about Italyl 
he told me, he hurried out of it as soon as he could, because there wa^ 
no French comedy, and he did not love the Italian opera. I let slip S( 
words of the pleasure he should have of seeing his native count 
again, on account of the services he could render her in parliam< 
" Yes (says he), I want vastly to be at London ; there are three yearrf 
since I have seen Garrick." He spoke to me of you, and indeed nit 
only with consideration, but with affection. Were there nothing else' 
valuable in his character, I should love him, because he loves yott.^ 
He told me he intended to see you as soon as he should be in Eng*^ 
land ; I am glad he has kept his word. I was so taken' up with mj! 
old friend, that I could not speak a word to * * *. He appeared 
however, a good, sensible, modest young man. Poor Minorca indeed 
thus lost ! but poor Englishmen who have lost it ! I think the second 
exclamation still stronger than the first. Poor Lord Torring^on ! I 
can't help pitying him. What a shameful uncle he has ! I shall lose 
all my opinion of my countrymen, if the whole nation, Whigs, Tories, 
Courtiers, Jacobites, &c. &c. are not unanimous in detesting that man. 
Pray, is there any truth in a story we had here, of a brother of Admiral 
Byng's having killed himself out of rage and shame ? I did not think 
he had any brothers alive. It is thought here that Bjoig will be 
acquitted. I hope not. Though I do not love rash judgments, I can* 
not help thinking him guilty. 

You ask me, when I shall come into England ? How should I knot»* 
it ? The 14th of June I wrote to my father, and saying nothing of Tsxf 
return, which I knew would have been to no purpose, I desired him XjS 
give me a fixed allowance of 200I. a year, or, least, to allow me i» 
servant. No answer* About a fortnight ago I renewed my request ; 
and I cannot yet know what will be my success. I design to make 9 
virtue of necessity, to keep quiet during this winter, and to put in use* 
all my machines next spring, in order to come over.* I shall write \M 
strongest, and at the same time the most dutiful letter I can imagine td* 
my father. If all that produces no effect, I don't know what I can do. 

* This letter is a curious specimen of the degree in which Mr. Gibbon had lost the English 
language in a short time. S. 
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^You talk to me of my cousin Ellison's wedding ; but you don't say a 
" ' of who she is married to.v Is it Eliot ? Though you have not 
my father yet, I suppose you have heard of him. How was he in 
? His wife, was she with him? Has marriage produced any 
;ement in his way of living ? Is he to be always at Beriton, or 
come up to London in winter? Pray have you ever seen my 
biother-in-Iaw, or heard anything more of her character ? Compliments 
m. everybody that makes me compliments : to the Gilberts, to the 
|4(l^marques, to Lord Newnham, &c. When you see the Comarques 
llgain, ask them if they did not know, at Putney, Monsieur la Vabre, 
Mud his daughters ; perhaps you know them yourself. I saw them 
^tely in this country ; one of them very well married. 

The Englishman who lodges in our house, is little sociable at least 
fpx a reasonable person. My health always good, my studies pretty 
§pod. I understand Greek pretty welL I have even some kmd of 
(onrespondence with several learned men, with M. Crevier of Paris, 
with M. Breitinger of Zurich, and with M. Allamand, a dei^gyman of 
^ country, the most reasonable divine I ever knew. Do ^ou never 
lead now ? I am a little piqued that you say nothing of Sir Charles 
Grandison ; if you have not read it yet, read it for my sake. Perhaps 
Clarissa does not encourage you; but, in my opinion, it is much 
tnperior to Clarissa. When you have read it, read the letters of 
Madame de Sevign^ to her daughter ; I don't doubt of their being 
tiaaslated into English. They are properly what I called in the begin- 
ning of my letter, letters of the heart ; the natural expressions of a 
]&otiber*s fondness ; regret at their being at a great distance from one 
9&other, and continual schemes to get together again. All that, won't 
it please you ? There is scarce anything else in six whole volumes ; 
and notwithstanding that, few people read them without finding them 
too short. Adieu : my paper is at an end. I don't dare to tell you to 
write soon. Do it, however, if you can. Yours affectionately, 

E. Gibbon. 



Rev, Dr. Waldgrave* to EDWARD Gibbon, Esq.jun, 

Dear Sir, Washington, near Storrington, Dec. 7, 1758. 

I HAVE read nothing for some time (and I keep reading on still) that 
l>as given me so much pleasure as your letter, which I received by the 
last post. I rejoice at your return to your country, to your father, and 
^ the good principles of truth and reason. Had I in the least sus- 
pected your design of leaving us, I should immediately have put you 
upon reading Mr. Chillingworth's Religion of Protestants ; any one 
^ge of which is worth a library of Swiss divinity. It will give me 
great pleasure to see you at Washington ; where I am, I thank Gkxl, 
^%ry well and very happy. I desire my respects to Mr. Gibbon ; and 
am, with very great regard, dear Sir, 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

Tho. Waldgrave. 

* Tutor to Mr. Gibbon when he first went to Magdalen College, Oxford. S. 

O 
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Mr. Gibbon to his Father. 
Dear Sir, 

An address in writing, from a person who has the pleasure of 
with you every day, may appear singular. However, I have pref( 
this method, as upon paper I can speak without a blush, and be ' 
without interruption. If my letter displeases you, impute it, dear 
only to yourself. You have treated me, not like a S9n, but like a ' ' 
Can you be surprised that I should communicate to a friend, 
thoughts, and all my desires ? Unless the friend approve than, klj 
father never know them ; or at least, let him know at the same ' 
that however reasonable, however ehgible, my scheme may ap[ 
me, I would rather foiget it for ever, than cause him the slightest 
easiness. 

When I first returned to England, attentive to my future ini 
you were so good as to give me hopes of a seat in parliament 
seat, it was supposed would be an expence of fifteen hundred poii 
This design flattered my vanity, as it might enable me to shine ' 
august an assembly. It flattered a nobler passion ; I promised 
that by the means of this seat I might be one day the instrum< 
some good to my country. But I soon perceived how little a 
virtuous inclination, unassisted by talents, could contribute to 
that great end ; and a very short examination discovered to me, 
those talents had not fallen to my lot. Do not, dear Sir, impute 
declaration to a false modesty, the meanest species of pride, 
ever else I may be ignorant of, I think I know myself, and shall al 
endeavour to mention my good qualities without vanity, and my d 
without repugnance. I shadl say nothing of the most intimate acq 
ance with his country and language, so absolutely necessary to 
senator. Since they may be acquired, to alledge my deficiency 
them, would seem only the plea ot laziness. But I shall say with 
truth, that I never possessed that gift of speech, the first requisite 
orator, which use and labour may improve, but which nature alone 
bestow. That my temper, quiet, retired, somewhat reserved, 
neither acquire popularity, bear up against opposition, nor mix 
ease in the crowds of public life. That even my genius (if you 
allow me any) is better qualified for the deliberate compositions of 
closet, than for the extemporary discourses of the parliament. An 
expected objection would disconcert me ; and as I am incapable of 
plaining to others, what I do not thoroughly understand myself, I sb 
be meditating, while I ought to be answering. I even want neces 
prejudices of party, and of nation. In popular assemblies, it is 01 
necessary to inspire them ; and never orator inspired weD a p 
which he did not feel himself. Suppose me even mistaken in my 
character ; to set out with the repugnance such an opinion must plJJ 
duce, offers but an indifferent prospect. But I hear you say, it is iw 
necessary that every man should enter into parliament with sucK 
exalted hopes. It is to acquire a title the most glorious di any in a^Jj 
country, and to employ the weight and consideration it gives, in tW 
service of one*s friends. Such motives, though not glorious, yet aif 
not dishonourable ; and if we had a borough in our command, if yo" 
could bring me in without any great expence, or if our fortune enabled 
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Qs to despise that expence, then indeed I should think them of the 
test strength. But with our private fortune, is it worth while to 
:iiase at so high a rate, a title, hcmourable in itself, but which I 
t share with every fellow that can lay out fifteen hundred pounds ? 
ides, dear Sir, a merchandise is of little value to the owner, when 

is resolved not to sell it. 

I should affront your penetration, did I not suppose you now see the 
tjiift of this letter. It is to appropriate to another use the sum with 
•faich you destined to bring me into parliament ; to employ it, not in 
'laaking me great, but in rendering me happy. I have often hesM'd you 
aay yourself, that the allowance you had been so indulgent as to grant 
me, though very liberal in regard to your estate^ was yet but smaU, 
when compared with the almost necessary extravagancies of the age. 
I have indeed found it so, notwithstanding a good deal of economy, and 
ui exemption from many of the conunon expences of youth. This, 
\ dear Sir, would be a way of supplying these deficiencies^ without any 
^idditional expence to ybu. — But I forebear.— If yoto think lifiy proposals 
leasonable, you want no entreaties to engage you to comply with them \ 
If otherwise, all will be without effect. 

All that I am afraid of, dear Sir, is, diat I should seem not so much 
tricing a favour, as this really is, as exacting a debt After all I can 
tey, you will stiJl remain the best judge of my good, and your own cir- 
cum^ances. Perhaps, hke most landed gentlemen, an addition to my 
annuity would suit you better, than a sum of money given at once ; 
Ptfhaps the sum itself may be too considerable. Whatever you shall 
^hmk proper to bestow upon me, or in whatever manner, will be 
received with equal gratitude. 

I intended to stop here ; but as i abhor the least appearance of art, 
I think it will be better to lay open tny whole scheme at once. The 
juihappy war which now desolates Europe, will oblige me to dc^or see- 
ing France till a peace. But that reason can have no infhtence Upon 
^^y, a country which every scholar must long to see ; should you 
grant my request, and not disapprove of my manner of employing your 
bounty, I would leave England this Autumn, and pass the Winter at 
i^usanne, with M. de Voltaire and my old friends. The armies no 
longer obstruct my passage, and it must be indifferent to you, whether 
^ am at Lausanne or at London during the Winter, since I shall not 
be at Benton. In the spring I would cross the Alps, and after some 
JUy in Italy, as the war must then be terminated, return home through 
* France ; to live happily with you and my dear mother. I am now 
t»o-and-twenty ; a tour must take up a considerable time, and though 
I believe you have no thoughts of settling me soon, (and I am sure I 
«ave not,) yet so many things may intervene, that the nxan who does 
Jiot travel early, runs a great risk of not travelling at alL But this part 
'^f my scheme, as well as the whole, I submit entirely to you. 
• Permit me, dear Sir, to add, that I do not know whether the com- 

Slcte compliance with my wishes could increase my love and gratitude ; 
^ that I am very sure, no refusal could diminish those sentiments 
*ith which I shall always remain, dear Sir, 

Your most dutiful and obedient son and servant, 

£. Gibbon, junior. 



200 LETTERS TO D, MALLET; COUNT CA YLUS ; G. L. 

Mr. Mallet to Mr. Gibbon. 
Dear Sir, 

I COULD not proctire you a ticket for the coronation, without 
you to the expence of ten guineas. But I now send you soi 
much more valuable, which will cost you only a groat. When 
father or you be in town ? Desire Becket to send me one 
books, well bound, for myself : all the other copies I gave at 
Duke Desenany drunk out ten dozen of Lord Bolingbroke's 
pagne in his absence— to your honour and glory. I need not U 
that I am, 

most affectionately, &c. 
Turn over, read, and be delighted. D. 

Let your father too read. 



I READ with as much eagerness as pleasure the excellent and 
able work with which the author presented me. I speak as if] 
Gibbon had not praised me, and that too warmly. His work is 
a real man of letters, who loves them for their own sake, without 
tion or prejudice ; and who unites with much talent the more pre 
gift of good sense, and an impartiality that displays his candour) 
justice, m spite of the bias that he must have received from the innr^ 
able authors whom he has read and studied. I have therefore 
with the greatest avidity, this little work ; and wish that it was 
extensive, and read universally. 

I would also express my thanks to Lady Hervey, for making me^ 
quainted with an author who proves in every page that k 
hostile only to ignorance and prejudice ; who deserves to have a 
for his friend, and who adds honour and strength to our lan[^ 
the use which he so ably makes of it Were I mOre learned I 
dwell on the merit of the discussions, and the justness of the obs 
tions. 

Cat 



Geo. L. Scott, Esq. to E. Gibbon,/^^. 

Supposing you settled in quarters, dear Sir, I obey your ca 
and send you my thoughts, relating to the pursuit of your mathei 
studies. You told me, you had read Clairaut's Algebra, and the 
first books of FHopital's Conic Sections. You did not mention 
Elements of Geometry you had perused. Whatever they 
whether Euclid's, or by some other, you will do well, if you have 
applied yourself that way for some time past, to go over them aj 
and render the conclusions familiar to your memory. You may ' 
however, a very critical inquiry into the principles and reason 
geometers, till Dr. Simpson's new edition of Euclid (now in the pi^ 
appears. I would have you study that book well ; in the mean tip 
recapitulate Clairaut and THopital, so far as you have gone, and um 
go through the remainder of the marquis's books with care. The£^ 
Dook will be an Introduction to the ^^ Analyse des InfiHiment petUiif, 
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^wbich I would advise yov to proceed, after finishing the Conic 

5. The Infi$umumt ptiUs may want a comment ; Crousai has 

one, but it is a wretched pe rfo rmance : he did not understand 

principles of the science he undertook to illustrate ; and his 

shews, that he did not understand the first principles of 

There is a posthumous woik of M. Varignon's, called 

MiMx smr fAnafysi dis Mbwtuni jkttis, Paris, 1725, 4to. 

will be often of use to you. However, it must be owned, that 

rnotkm of the In/Miumt piiiis^ or InfauUsiwMis^ as we call them, 

bold an assumption, and too remote firom the principles of the 

Ets, our masters in geometiy: and has given a handle to an 
DOS author (Berkeley, late bishop of Ooyne) to atttack the Icnpc 
iera mathematicians. He has been answeied by many, but by 

Vie so deariy as by Mr. Madaurin, in his Fluxions, (2 vols. 4to,) 
bere you will meet with a collection of the most valuafade discoveries 
the mathematical and physico-mathematical sciences. I recom- 
this author to you ; but whether you ought to read him imme- 
ly after M. de lliopital, may be a question. I think you may 
:^itisfied at fiist with reading his introduction, and chap^ i. book I. 
grounds of the Method of Fluxions, and ^en proceed to chap. 
of the same book, S 495 to § 505 inclusive, where he treats of the 
of Infinitesimals, and of die Limits of Ratios. You may then 
chap. I. book II. § 697 to J 714 inclusive ; and this you may do 
idiately after readmg the first section of the Anaiyse desI^/Smi" 
j^tUs : or if you please, you may postpone a critical inquiry into 
^ prmciples of Infinitesimals and Fluxions, till you have seen the 
ft and application of this doctrine in the drawing of Tangents, and 
finding the Maxima and Minima of Geometrical Magnitudes. 
mai, des Infin. peU § 2 and 3. 
[When you have read the b^inning of I'Hopital's 4th sect to sect, 
indusiye, you may read Madaurin's chap. 2, 5, and 4 ; where he 
Ey caqplains die nature of these higher orders of Fluxions, and applies 
be notion to geometrical figures.. Your prindples being then nrmly 
Btabiished, you may finish M. de I'HqpitaL 

Your next step must be to the inverse method of Fluxions, called by 
be French calaU inUgroL M. de Bougainville has given us a treatise 
this subject, Paris, 1754, 4to. under ^e titie Traiii du caicul 
rai four servir de suiU a PAnafyu des Infimmemi peiits. You 
d luLve it ; but though he explains the methods hitherto found out 
die determination of Fluents from given Fluxions, or in the French 
~e, jftMfT tremver les integraUs du dijg^sretues domnehj yet as he has 
^ewn the use and application of this doctrine, as de I'Hopital did, 
respect to that part which he treats o( M. de Bougainville's book 
for that reason, not so well suited to beginners as could be wished, 
may therefore take Carres book in 4to, printed at Paris, 1700^ 
entitled, Meihode peur la Mesmre des Smrfacesy &c*par fAppiica" 
dm CeUcul M^rti, Only I must caution you agamst depending 
him in his fourth section, whore he treats of the centre of osdl- 
i and percussion ; he having made several mistakes there, as M. 
Mairan has shewn, p. 196. Metm. de FAcaeL Royale des Scienees^ 
Paris, 1735. After Carr6, you may read Bougainville. 
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I have recommended French authors to you, because you are 
thorough master of that language, and because, by their studyii^ 
and clearness of expression, they seem to me best adapted 
beginners. Our authors are often profound and acute, but 
laconisms, and neglect of expression, often perplex beginners. I 
Mr. Maclaurin, who is very clear ; but then he has such a vast vari< 
of matter, that a great part of his book is, on that account, too diffic 
for a beginner. I might recommend other authors to you; as a cou 
of elements ; for instance, you might read Simpson's Geome 
Algebra, Trigonometry, and Fluxions ; all which contain a great v; 
of good things. In his Geometry he departs from Euclid without 
sufficient reason. However, you may read him after Dr. R. Simsoa^ 
Euclid, or together with it, suid take notice of what is new in Sinq>soti«| 
His Algebra you may join with Clairaut ; and the rather that C 
has been sparing of particular problems, and has, besides, omitt 
several useful applications of Algebra. Simpson's Fluxions may 
hand in hand with THopital, Maclaurin, CarrI, and Bougainville, 
you come to have a competent knowledge of these authors, you will 
be far advanced, and you may proceed to the works of Newton, Cotes, 
the Bernoulli's, Dr. Moivre, &c. as your inclination and time will 
pennit. Sir Isaac Newton's treatise of the Quadrature of Curves has 
been well commented by Mr. Stewart, and is of itself a good instito- 
tion of Fluxions. Sir Isaac's Algebra is commented in several places 
by Clairaut, and in more in Maclaurin's Algebra ; and Newton's famous 
Principia are explained by the Minims Jacquirs et le Seur, Geneva, 
4 vols. 4to. Cotes is explained by Don Walmesley, in his Analyse des 
Mesures^ &c. Paris, 4to. You see you may find work enough. But 
my paper bids me subscribe myself, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Leicester-Square, May 7, 1762. Geo. Lewis Scott. 

P. S. But I recollect, a little late, that the books I have mentioned, 
excepting Newton's Principia, and the occasional problems in the rest, 
treat only of the abstract parts of the Mathematics ; and you are, no 
doubt, willing to look into the concrete parts, or what is called Mixed 
Mathematics, and the Physico-mathematical Sciences. Of these the 
principsd are, mechanics, optics, and astronomy. As to the principles 
of mechanics, M. d'Alembert has recommended M. Trabaud's Principes 
du Mouvement et de tEquilibre^ to beginners ; and you cannot do 
better than to study this book. In optics we have Dr. Smith's Com- 
plete System, 2 vols. 4to. I wish though, we had a good institution, 
short and clear ; the Doctor's book entering into too great details for 
beginners. However, you may consider his first book, or popular 
•Treatise, as an Institution, and you will from thence acquire a good 
deal of knowledge. In astronomy I recommend M. le Monnier's 
Institutions Astronomiques, in 4to. Paris, 1746. It is a translation 
from Keil's Astronomical Lectures, but with considerable additions. 
You should also have Cassini's Siemens d'Astronomie, 2 vols. 4to. As 
to the physical causes of the celestial motions, after having read 
Maclaurin's account of Sir Isaac Newton's philosophical Discoveries, 
and Dr. Pemberton's View of Sir Isaac's Philosophy, you may read 
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Ifae great au^or bimself, with the comment But if you read Madaurin's 
inuxions throughout, you will find many points of Sir Isaac's philo- 

epihy well explained there. The theory of light and colours snould 
) studied in Sir Isaac himself ; in the English edition of his Optics, 
phfo. there is a branch of the optical sciences which I have not men- 
" medy that is, Perspective. I)r. Brook Taylor's is the best system, 
It his style and expression is embarrassed and obscure. L'Abb^ de 
Caille has also given a good treatise of Perspective, at the end of 
lus Optique : these are of use to painters ; but the theory of mathe- 
matical projection in general is more extensive, and has been well 
treated of by old writers, Clavius, Aguillonius, Tacquet, and De Chules : 
and lately M. de la Caille has given a memoir among those of the 
iAcad, Ray, des Sciences of Paris, anno 1741, sur le ccUcul cUs projec- 
Hans en general. This subject is necessary for the understanding of 
the theory of maps and planispheres. Mathematicians have also 
applied their art to the theory of sounds and music. Dr. Smith's 
Harmonics is the principal book of the kind. 

Thus have I ^iven you some account of the principal elementary 
authors in the different branches of mathematical knowledge, and it 
were much to be wished that we had a complete institution, or course, 
of all these things of a moderate size, which might serve as an intro- 
duction to all the good original authors. Wolsius attempted this ; his 
mt^ition was laudable, but his book is so full of errors of the press, 
besides some of his own, that I cannot recommend him to a beginner. 
He might be used occasionally for the signification of terms, and for 
many historical facts relating to mathematics ; and, besides, may be 
considered as a collector of problems, which is useful 

Besides the books I have mentioned, it might be of use to you to 
have M. Montucla's HistQrie des Mathematiques, in 4to. 2 vols. You 
will there find a history of the progress of the mathematical sciences, 
and some account of the principal authors relating to this subject. 

I mentioned to you in conversation, the superior elegance of the 
antient method of demonstration. If you incline to examine this 
point, after being well versed in Euclid, you may proceed to Dr. 
Simson's Conic Sections ; and to form an idea of the antient analysis 
or method of investigating the solution of geometrical problems, read 
Euclid's Data, which Dr. Simson will publish, together with his new 
edition of Euclid ; and then read his Loci Planiy in 4to. The elegance 
of the method of the ancients is confessed ; but it seems to require the 
remembrance of a great multitude of propositions, and in complicated 
problems it does not seem probable that it can be extended so far as 
the algebraic method. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Beriton. 

Dear Madam, Paris, Feb. 12, 1763. 

You remember our agreement, — ^short and frequent letters. The 
first part of the treaty you have no doubt of mv observing. I think I 
ought not to leave you any of the second. A propos of treaty ; our 
definitive one was signed here yesterday, and this^moming the Puke 
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of Bridgewater and Mr. Neville went for London with the 
The plenipotentiaries sat up till ten o'clock in the moming^ 
ambassador of Spain's ball, and then went to sign .this treaty^ 
regulates the fate of Europe. 

Paris, in most respects, has fully answered my expectations. I 
a number of very good acquaintance, which increase every day 
nothing is so easy as the making them here. Instead of compy 
of the want of them, I begin already to think of maldng a 
Next Sunday, for instance, I have only three invitations to 
Either in the houses you are already acquainted, you meet with 
who ask you to come and see them, or some of your friends ofifer 
selves to introduce you. When I speak of these connections, I 
chiefly for dinner and the evening. Suppers, as yet, I am pretty 
a stranger to, and I fancy shall continue so ; for Paris is divided 
two species, who have but little communication with each other, 
one, who are chiefly connected with the men of letters, dine very 
at home, are glad to see their friends, and pass the evenings till 
nine, in agreeable and rational conversation. The others are the 
fashionable, sup in numerous parties, and always play, or rather 
both before and after supper. You may easily guess which sort 
me best. Indeed, Madam, we may say what we please of the friv< 
of the French, but I do assure you, that in a fortnight passed at P 
I have heard more conversation worth remembering, and seen 
men of letters among the people of fashion, than I had done in two 
three winters in London. 

Amongst my acquaintance I cannot help mentioning M. Hdved 
the author of the famous book de V Esprit, I met him at dinner 
Madame Geoffrin's, where he took great notice of me, made me a 
next day, has ever since treated me, not in a polite but a fri 
manner. Besides being a sensible man, an agreeable companion, 
the worthiest creature in the world, he has a very pretty wife, 
hundred thousand livres a year, and one of the best tables in Paritf 
The only thing I dislike in him is his great attachment to, and admimi 
tion for, • • • whose character is indeed at Paris beyond zJBBf 
thing you can conceive. To the ^eat civility of this foreigner, wh* 
was not obliged to take the least notice of me, I must just contrast thi 
behaviour of • • • •' 



Edward Gibbon to his Father. 

Dear Sir, Paris, Feb., 24, 1765. 

I RECEIVED your letter about twelve days after its date, owing, as f 
apprehend, to Mr. Foley's negligence. My direction is, k Monsieur 
Gibbon, Gentilhomme Anglois ii P Hotel de Londres^ rue de Columbier. 
Fauxbourgj, St, Germains, d Paris. You see I am still in that part of w 
town ; anaindeed from all the intelligence I could collect, I saw no reason 
to change, either on account of cheapness or pleasantness. Madaxtte 
Bontems, Mrs. Mallet*s friend, and a Marquis de Mirabeau, (I got ac-^ 
quainted with at her house,) have acted a very friendfy part ; tfaougir 
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endeavours have only .served to convince me that Paris is 

Ldably a very dear place. I am sorry to find my English cloaths 

-^very foreign. The French are now excessively long-waisted. 

It we are in mourning for the Bishop of Liege, the king's 

; and expect soon another of a singular nature, for the old Pre- 

-, who is very ilL They mourn for nim, not as a crowned head, 

a relation of the king's. I am doubtful how the English here 

liave ; indeed we can have no difficulties, since we need cmly 

the example of the Duke of Bedford. 

Lve now passed nearly a month in this place, and I can say with 

,, that it has answered my most sanguine expectations. The 

Ings of every kind, the libraries, the public diversions, take up a 

part of my time ; and I have already found several houses, where 

both very easy and very agreeable to be acquainted. Lady 

rey's recommendation to Madame Geoffrin was a most excellent 

Her house is a very good one ; regular dinners there every 

lesday, and the best company of Paris, in men of letters and 

lie of fashion. It was at her house I connected myself with M. 

Lvetius, who, from his heart, his head, and his fortune, is a most 

ibleman. 

his house I was introduced to the Baron d'Olbach, who is a 
of parts and fortune, and has two dinners ever^ week. The other 
'^ I am known in, are the Duchess d'Aiguillon's, Madame la 
tesse de Froula/s, Madame du Bocage, Madame Boyer, M. le 
[arquis de Mirabeau, and M. de Foucemagn. All these people have 
different merit ; in some I meet with good dinners ; in others, 
les for the evening ; and in all, good sense, entertainment, and 
lity ; which, as I have no favours to ask, or business to transact 
them, is sufficient for me. Their men of letters are as affable and 
lunicative as I expected. My letters to them did me no harm, 
hut were very little necessary. My book had been of great service to 
BBC, and the compliments I have received upon it would make me in- 
ivfferably vain, it I laid any stress on them. When I take notice of 
ilie civihties I have received, I must take notice too of what I have 
•een of a contrary bdbaviour. You know how much I always built 
vpon the Count de Caylus : he has not been of the least use to me. 
With great difficulty I have seen him, and that is all. I do not, how- 
ever, attribute his behaviour to pride, or dislike to me, but solely to 
the man*s general character, which seems to be a very odd one. De 
la Motte, Mrs. Mallet's friend, has behaved very drily to me, though I 
have dined with him twice. But I can forgive him a great deal, in 
consideration of his having introduced me to M. d'Augny (Mrs. MaUet's 
son). Her men are generally angels or devils ; but here I really think, 
without bein&r very prone to admiration, that she has said very little 
too much of nim. As far as I can judge, he has certainly an uncom- 
mon dq^ee of understanding and knowledge, and, I believe, a great 
6ind of honour and probity. We are veiy much together, and I think 
our intimacy seems to be growing into a mendship. Next Sunday we 

?) to Versailles ; the king's guard is done by a detachment from 
aris, which is relieved every four days; and as he goes upon this 
command, it is a very good occasion tor me to see the palace. I shall 
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not neglect, at the same time, the opportunity of informing m] 
the French discipline. 

The great news at present is the arrival of a very exti 
person from the Isle of France in the East Indies. An obs 
Frenchman, who was lately come into the island, being very ill, 
given over, said, that before he died he must discharge his consdi 
of a great burden he had upon it, and declared to several peop] 
was the accomplice of Damien, and the very person who held 
horses. Unluckily for him, the man recovered after this de< 
was inmiediately sent prisoner to Paris, and is just landed at 
rOrient, from whence he is daily expected here, to unravel the w] 
mystery of that dark affair. This story (which at first was lai^l 
at) has now gained entire credit, and I apprehend must be foi 
on real fact. 

A lady of Miss Caryll's acquaintance has desired me to convey 
inclosed letter to her. You will be so good as to send it over 
Ladyholt. I hope I need say nothing of my sentiments towards 
friends at Beriton, nor of my readiness to execute any of their coi 
mands here. 

I am, dear Sir, most affectionately yours, 

£. Gibbon. 



Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Holroyd ai Lausanne. 
Dear Holroyd, Boromean Islands, May i6, 1764. 

Hurry of running about, time taken up with seeing places, &c. &&, 
are excellent excuses ; but I fancy you will guess that my laziness and 
aversion to writing to my best friend are the real motives, and I am 
afraid you will have guessed right. 

We are at this minute in a most magnificent palace, in the middle 
of a vast lake ; ranging about suites of rooms without a soul to inter- 
rupt us, and secluded from the rest of the universe. We shall sit 
down in a moment to supper, attended by all the Count's household. 
This is the fine side of the medal : turn to the reverse. We are got 
here wet to the skin ; we have crawled about fine gardens which rain 
and fogs prevented our seeing ; and if to-morrow does not hold up a 
little better, we shall be in some doubt whether we can say we have 
seen these famous islands. Guise says yes, and I say no. The Count 
is not here : we have our supper from a paultry hedge alehouse, (ex- 
cuse the bull,) and the servants have offered us beds in the palace, 
pursuant to their master's directions. 

I hardly think you will like Turin ; the court is old and dull ; and 
in that country every one follows the example of the court. The 
principal amusement seems to be, driving about in your coach in 
the evening, and bowing to the people you meet. If you go while 
the Royal Family is there, you have the additional pleasure of 
stopping to salute them every time they pass. I had that advantage 
fifteen times one afternoon. We were presented to a lady who keeps 
a public assembly, and a very mournful one it is ; the few women 
that go to it are each taken up by their cicisbeo ; and a poor English- 
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who can neither talk Piedmontots nor play at Faro, stands 
hims^ without one of their haughty nobility doing him the honour 
'Speaking to him. You must not attribute this account to our not 
|b naving staid long enough to form connections. It is a general com- 
' It of our countrymen, except of Lord • * *, who has l^en engaged 
about two years in the service of a lady, whose long nose is her 
distinguishing fine feature. The most sociable women I have 
with are the king's daughters. I chatted for about a quarter of an 
iRrith them, talked about Lausanne, and grew so very free and 
that I drew my snuflf-box, rapped it, took snuff twice (a crime 
' known before in the presence chamber), and continued my dis* 
»e in my usual attitude of my body bent forwards, and my fore 
iger stretched out.* As it might however have been difficult to keep 
this acquaintance, I chiefly employ my time in seeing places, which 
ly repaid me in pleasure the trouble of my journey. What enter- 
led me the most, was the museum and the citadel. The first is 
ider the care of a M. Bartoli, who received us, without any introduc- 
m the politest manner in the world, and was of the greatest 
Ice to us, as I dare say he will be to you. The citadel is a stupen- 
[ons work ; and when you have seen the subterraneous part of it, you 
scarcely think it possible such a place can ever be taken. As it is 
however a re^lar one, it does not pioue my curiosity so much as those 
;ular fortifications hewn out of the Alps, as Exiles, Fenestrelles, 
the Brunette would have done, could we have spared the time 
iecessar>'. Our next stag^ from Turin has been Milan, where we were 
lere spectators, as it was not worth while to endeavour at forming 
>nnections for so very few days. I think you will be surprised at the 
^at church, but infinitely more so at the regiment of Baden, which is 
the citadel. Such steadiness, such alertness in the men, and such 
exactness in the officers, as exceeded all my expectations. Next Friday 
I shall see the regiment reviewed by General Serbelloni. Perhaps I 
may write a particular letter about it. From Milan we proceed to 
Genoa, and thence to Florence. You stare — But reallv we find it so 
inconvenient to travel like mutes, and to lose a number of curious 
things for want of being able to assist our eyes with our tongues, that 
we have resumed our original plan, and leave Venice for next year. I 
think I should advise you to do the same. 

Milan, May i8, 1764. 

The next morning was not fair, but however we were able to take a 
view of the islands, which, by the help of some imagination, we con- 
clude to be a very delightful, though not an enchanted place. I would 
certainly advise you to go there m)m Milan, which you may very well 
perform in a day and half. Upon our retum, we found Lord Tilney 
and some other English in their way to Venice. We heard a melancholy 
piece of news from them : Byng died at Bologna a few days ago of a 
fever. I am sure you will be all very sorry to near it. 

We expect a volume of news from you in relation to Lausanne, and 
in particular to the alliance of the Duchess with the Frog. Is it already 
concluded? How does the bride look after her great revolution? 

* T^''^ attitude continued to bt cluiracteristic of Mr. Oibboo. S. 
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Pray embrace her and the adorable, if you can, in both our 
and assure them, as well as all the Spring^ that we talk of them' 
often, but particularly of a Sunday ; and that we are so disconsol 
that we have neither of us commenced cicisbeos as yet, wfaatt 
may do at Florence. We have drank the Duchess's health, not 
getting the Uttle woman on the top of Mount Cenis, in the middle^j 
the Lago Maggiore, &c. &a I expect some account of the said B|^ 
woman. Who is my successor ? I think * * * had began to suppl 
me before I went. I expect your answer at Florence, and your 
at Rome ; which the Lord grant Amen. 



Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Holroyd at Berlin. 

Dear Holroyd, Berfton, Oct. 31, i 

Why did I not leave a letter for you at Marseilles ? For a very p: 
reason : because 1 did not go to Marseilles. But, as you have 
judiciously added, why did not I send one? Humph. I own 
nonplusses me a little. However, hearken to my history. After revolviidK? 
a variety of plans, and suiting them as well as possible to time ad|: 
finances. Guise and I at last agreed to pass from Venice to Lyofi^Fi 
swim down the Rhone, wheel round the south of France, and embatV 
at Bourdeaux. Alas ! At Lyons I received letters which convincn , 
me that I ought no longer to deprive my country of one of her greate^ 
ornaments. Unwillingly 1 obeyed, left Guise to execute alone thlF- 
remainder of our plan, passed about ten delicious days at Paris, wH 
arrived in England about the end of June. Guise followed me about 
two months afterwards, as I was informed by an epistle from hma^ 
which^ to his great astonishment, I immediately answered. You p>erceiv9 
there is still some virtue amongst men. Exempli gratik^ your letter Is* 
dated Vienna, Oct. 12, 1765 ; it made its appearance at Beriton, Wed* 
nesday evening, Oct. 29. I am at this present writing, sitting in my 
library, on Thursday morning, between the hours of twelve and one. 
I have ventured to suppose you still at Berlin ; if not, I presume you 
take care that your letters should follow you. This ideal march to 
Berlin is the only one I can make at present. I am under command ? 
and were I to talk of a third sally as yet, I know some certain peopkf 
who would think it just as ridiculous as the third sally of the renowned 
Don Quixote. All I ever hoped for was, to be able to take the field 
once more, after lying quiet a couple of years. I must own thaf 
your executing your tour in so complete a manner gives me a litde 
selfish ♦ ♦ •, If I make a summer s escape to Berlin, I cannot hope 
for the companion I fia.ttered myself with. I am sorry however I have? 
said so much ; but as it is difficult, to encrease your Honour's proper 
notions of your own perfections, I will e*en let it stand. Indeed I owed 
you something for your account of the favourable reception my book 
has met with. I see there are people of taste at Vienna, and no longer 
wonder at your liking it. Since the court is so agreeable, a thorott^ 
reformation must have taken place. The stiffness of the Austrian 
etiquette, and the haughty magnificence of the Hungarian princes, mast 

* The iQciety of young ladies mentioned in Uie Memoirs. S. 
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rven way to more dvilued notions. You have (no doubt) in- 

yooisdf of the forces and revenues of the empress. I think 

un&shionably) we always esteemed her. Have you lost or 

^ved that ofunion. Princes, like pictures to be admired, must be 

in tkdr proper point of view, which is often a pretty distant one. 

a£raid you wiH find it peculiarly so at Berlin. 

fteed not desire you to oay a most minute attention to the Austrian 

Pnoissian discipline. You have been bit by a mad seijeant as well 

and whKBL we meet, we shall run over every particular which 

can improve, blame, or imitate. Since my arrival, I have assumed 

angust diarader of Major, received returns, issued orders, &c. &c. 

[> not intend you shall have the honour of reviewing my troops next 

oner. Three fourths of the men will be recruits ; and dunng my 

_ discipline seems to have been relaxed. But I summon you 

lalfil another engagement Make me a visit next summer. You 

_ find here a bad house, a pleasant country in summer, some books, 

l|pd irery little ^ramgt company. Such a pbm of life for two or three 

Ipwnllir must, I shoiud imagine, suit a man who has been for as manv 

sans struck firom one end of Europe to the other like a tennis-ball. 

4Ut least I judge of you by myself. I always loved a quiet, studious, 

ladolcDt life ; but never enjoyed the charms of it so truly, as since my 

^taom firom aa agreeable but fiitiguine course of motion and hurry. 

However I shall hear of your arrivu, which can scarcely be so soon as 

jaanaxy 1766^ and shall probably have the misfortune of meeting you 

«i town soon after. We may then settle any plans ftur the ensuing 



JSm mUtrndatUj (admire me^ this is the only scrap of fordgn lingo 1 
ave imported into this epistle — if you had seen that of Guise to me !) 
kt me mi you a piece of uiusanne news. Nanette Grand is married 
to Lieatenant-cdionel Prevot Grand wrote to me ; and by the next post 
1 onmatolated both fttther and daughter. There is exactness for you. 
The umchod (Madame Necker) I saw at Paris. She was very fond 
of me^ and the husband particulariy civil. Could they insult me more 
cndQIy ? Ask me every evening to supper ; go to bed, and leave me 
alme with his wifo— what an impertinent security ! it is making an old 
kwcr of mii^ity little consequoice. She is as handsome as ever, and 
nndi genteeler ; seems pleased with her fortune rather than proud of 
IL I was (perhaps inoiscreetly enough) exaltii^ Nanette d'lllens's 
good luck and the fortune. What fortune? (said she^ with an air df 
cootempt)— not above twenty thousand livres a^-year. I smiled, and 
dK caught herself immediately.— ** What airs I give myself in despising 
tweirty thousand livres a-year, who a year ago looked upon eight hun* 
dred as the suminit of my wislies.^ 

• I must end this tedious scrawL Let me hear firom you : I think I 
deserve it Believe me. Dear Hohroyd, I share in all your pleasures, 
and feel an your misfortunes. PoorBohon! I saw it in the newspaper. 
Is Ridley with you? I suspect not : but if he is, assure him I do not 
iatget him though he does me. Adieu ; and bdieve me^ most afifec* 
tionatdy yours, 

£. Gibbon Junior. 



2IO FAMILY DISTRESS AT BERITOI^. 

Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. Holroyd Esq. 

Dear Holroyd, Beriton, April 29, i 

I HAPPENED to-nigbt to stumble upon a very odd piece of intellig^ 
in the St. James's Chronicle ; it related to the marriage of a ce. 
Monsieur Olroy,* formerly Captain of Hussars. I do not know^ 
it came into my head that this Captain of Hussars was not unlc 
to me, and that he might possibly be an acquaintance of yours, 
am not mistaken in my conjecture, pray give my compliments to 
and tell him from me, ^hat I am at least as well pleased that be 
married as if I were so myself. Assure him, however, that thou^ 
a philosopher I may prefer celibacy, yet as a politician I think it hi "* 
proper that the species should be propagated by the usual me ~ 
assure him even that I am convinced, that if celibacy is exposed 
fewer miseries, marriage can alone promise real happiness, s~ 
domestic enjoyments are the source of every other good. May s 
happiness, which is bestowed on few, be given to him ; the transi 
blessings of beauty, and the more durable ones of fortune, good 
and an amiable disposition. 

I can easily conceive, and as easily excuse you, if you have 
mighty little this winter of your poor rusticated friend. I have 
confined ever since Christmas, and confined by a succession of 
melancholy occupations. I h2id scarcely arrived at Beriton, where 
proposed staying only about a fortnight, when a broths of Mrs. Gib' 
died unexpectedly, though after a very long and painful illness, 
were scarcely recovered from the confusion which such an event 
produce in a family, when my father was taken dangerously ill, 
with some intervals has continued so ever since. I can assure you, 
dear Holroyd, that the same event appears in a very different light whi 
the danger is serious and immediate ; or when, in the gaiety of a taveni 
dinner, we affect ah insensibility that would do us no great honour 
were it real. My father is now much better ; but I have since beeft 
assailed by a severe stroke — ^the loss of a friend. You remember, 
perhaps, an of&cer of our militia, whom I sometimes used to corafpaie 
to yourself. Indeed, the comparison would have done honour to any 
one. His feeling were tender and noble, and he was always guided 
by them : his pnnciples were just and generous, and he acted up to 
them. I shall say no more, and you will excuse my having said so 
much, of a man with whom you were unacquainted ; but my mind 
just now so very full of him, that I cannot easily talk, or even think, of 
any thing else. If I know you right, you will not be offended at iBf 
weakness. 

What rather adds to my uneasiness, is the necessity I am imder of 
joining our militia the day after to-morrow. Though the lively huny 
of such a scene might contribute to divert my ideas, yet every circumr 
stance of it, and the place itself, (which was that of his residence,} in]l 
give me many a painful moment. I know nothing would better raise 
my spirits than a visit from you ; the request may appear unseasonable, 
but I think I have heard you speak of an uncle you had near South- 
ampton. At all events, I hope you will snatch a moment to write to 

* The name was eo spelt in the newspapers. S. 
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lie» and give me some account of your present situation and future 
^ ' L& As you are now fettered, I should expect you will not be such 
et ubiquey* as you have been since your arrival in England. I 
at Southampton from the first to the twenty-eighth of May, and 
oropose maldng a short visit to town : if you are any where in the 
_ ibourhood of it, you may depend upon seeing me. I shall then 
lolbcert measures for seeing a little more of you next winter, than I 
kcve lately done, as I hope to take a pretty long spell in town. I suppose 
bmse has often fisJlen in your way : he has never once written to me, 
lor I to him : in the country we want materials, and in London we 
Ipant time. I ought to recollect, that you even want time to read my 
tmneaning scrawl Believe, however, my dear Holroyd, that it is the 
tincere expression of a heart entirely yours. 




Edwakd Gibbon, Esq. ta J. B. Holroyd, Esq. 
Dear Holroyd, Bsriton, October i6, 1769. 

I RECBIVED your agreeable missive about two days ago ; and am 
^ad to find that, after all your errors, you are at last a settled man. 
I do most sincerely regret that it is not in my power to obey your 
immediate summons. Some very particular business will not at pre* 
sent permit me to be long absent from Beriton. The same business 
win carry me to town, about the sixth of next month, for some days. 
On my return, I do really hope and intend to storm your castle before 
Chrisdnas, as I presume you will hardly remove sooner. I should be 
^ul to meet Cambridge ; but the plain dish of friendship mil satisfy 
me, without the seasoning of Attic wit Do you know any thing of 
Guise ? Have you no inclination to look at the Russians ? We have 
a bed at your service. Vale. 

Present my sincere respects to those who are dear to you ; believe 
me, they are so to me. 



The Same to the Same. 

Dear Holroyd, Pall Mall, Dec. 2$) 1769* 

Some daemon, the enemy of friendship, seems to have determined 
tliat we shall not meet at Sheffield-Place. I was fully resolved to make 
amends for my lazy scruples, and to dine with you to*morrow ; when I 
received a letter this day from my father, which irresistibly draws me 
(0 Beriton for about ten days. The above-mentioned daemon, though 
he may defer my projects, shall not however disappoint them. Since 
you intend to pass the winter in retirement, it will be a far greater 
compliment to quit active, gay, political London, than the drowsy 
desert London ot the holidays. But I retract What is both pleasing 
and sincere, is above that prostituted word compliment Believe me. 

Most sincerely yours. 

A firopos^ I forgot the compliments of the season, &c. &c 

"Hm motto of the regiment cMlItd Royal Fonsters, in which Mr. Hdlioyd had beeu 
Cipiaiii. 
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The Same to the Same, 

Dear Holroyd, October j6^ 

I SIT down to answer your epistle, after taking a very pleasant- 
— ^A ride ! and upon what ? — Upon a horse. — You lie /— I d 
have got a droll little poney, and intend to renew the long-f< 
practice of equitation, as it was known in the world before the 
of June of the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
three. As I used to reason against riding, so I can now aigue : 
and indeed the principal use I know in human reason is, when 
upon, to furnish arguments for what we have an inclination to do. 

What do you mean by presuming to affirm, that I am of no use 
Farmer Gibbon of no use ? Last week I sold all my hops, 
believe well, at nine guineas a hundred, to a very responsible 
Some people think I might have got more at Weyhill Fair, but 
would have been an additional expence, and a great uncertainty, 
quantity has disappointed us very much ; but I think, that besi 
hops for the family, there will not be less than 500L ; — no contempt! 
sum off thirteen small acres, and two of them planted last year 
This week I let a little farm in Petersfield by auction, and pro; 
raising it from 25L to 35L per annum : and Farmer Gibbon of no 

To be serious ; I have but one reason for resisting your invi 
and my own wishes ; that is, Mrs. Gibbon I left nearly alone all 
winter, and shall do the same this. She submits very cheerfully 
that state of solitude ; but, on sounding her, I am convinced that 
would think it unkind were I to leave her at present. I know you 
well, that 1 am sure you will acouiesce in this reason ; and let 
make my next visit to Sneffield-Place from town, which I think _ 
be a little before Christmas. 1 should like to hear something of tl^ 
precise time, duration, and extent of your intended tour into Bud& 
Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon JEsq, to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 
Most respectable south saxon, Beriton, Nov. 18, 1771. 

It would ill become me to reproach a dilatory correspondent; 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes f 
especially when that correspondent had given me hopes of undertaking* 
very troublesome expedition for my sole advantage. Yet thus much I maj[ 
say, that I am obliged very soon to go to town upon other busines^' 
which, in that hope, I have hitherto deferred. If by next Sunday F 
have no answer, or if I hear that your journey to Denham is put off 
sine die, or to a long day, I shall on Monday set off for London, antf 
wait your future wiU mm faith, hope, and charity. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to John Baker Holroyd Esq, 

Sheffield-Place. 

Dear Holroyd, London. 1772. 

The sudden change from the sobriety of Sheffield-Place to the irregv* 

larities of this town, and to the wicked company of Wilbraham, Clarke 

Damor, &c. having deranged me a good deal, I am forced to employ 



J 
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of my secretaries to acquaint you with a piece of news I know 
- — about myselfl It is certain, some extraordinary intelligence is 
this morning from Denmark, and as certain that the levee was 
iy prevented by it The puticulars of that inteUigence are 
ily and obscurely told. It is said, that the long had raised a 
^ysician to the rank of minister and Ganymede ; such a mad 
^ listration had so disgusted all the nobility, that the fleet and army 
rose, and shut up the king in his palace. La Reine se trouve mUte 
^-^ — ty and it is reported that she is confined, but whether in con- 

ii the insurrection, or some other cause, is not agreed. Such 

rough draft of an affair that nobody yet understands. Embrassex 
- piri Madame^ tt U resit de la cMere famille. Gibbon. 

Etfius ^<w— WiLBRAHAM, Sec. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esa. 

Boodle's, 10 o'clock, Monday night, Feb. 3, 1772. 
I rOTS, honour, and respect, every member of Shemeld-Place ; even 
fHjr great enemy* Datch, to whom you will please to convey my sincere 
%p|slies, that no nmpUtoH wsky wait on him at dinner, that his wise 
papa may not shew him any pictures, and that his much wiser mamma 
iaay chain him hand and foot, in direct contradiction to Magna 
Charta and the biU of rights. 

It is difBcult to write news, because there is none. Parliament is 
petfectly quiet ; and I think that Barr^ who is just now playing at 
widst in the room, will not have exercise of the lungs, except, perhapSi 
on a message much talked of, and soon expected, to reconmiend it to 
the wisdom of the House of Commons to provide a proper future 
remedy against the improper marriages of the younger branches of the 
Royal Family. The noise of * * * is subsided, but there was some 
fbondation for it. * * ^'s escpoaces in his bold enterprise were yet 
unpaid by goveifiment. The hero threatened, assumed the patriot, 
leoetved a sop, and again sunk into the courtier. As to Denmarl^ it 
seems now that the king, who was totally unfit for government, has 
only passed from the ha^ds of his queen wife, to those of his queen 
mother-in-law. * * * is said to have indulged a very vague taste in 
her amours. She would not be admitted into the Pantheon, whence 
^ gaUUwun proprietors exdude all beauty, unless unspotted and im* 
maculate (Uutolo^ by the bye). The gentlemen proprietors^ on the 
other hand, are friends and patrons of me leoparcf beisiuties. Adver- 
tbing challenges have passed between the two great factions, and a 
bloody battle is expected Wednesday night A propos^ the Pantheon, 
in point of ennui and ms^nificence, is the wonder of the eighteenth 
century and of the British empire. Adieu. 

The Same to the Same. Boodle's, Saturday night, Feb. 8, 1772. 

Though it is very late, and the bell tells me that I have not abovb 

ten minutes left, I employ them with pleasure in congratulating you on 

the late victory of our dear mamma the Church of England. She had 

* The name by nHudi die diiki called him<(eir. S. 

P 
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last Thursday seventh-one rebellious sons, who pretended to set 
her will on account of insanity : but two hundred and seventeen 
champions, headed by Lord North, Burke, Hans, Stanley, Giarles 
Godfrey Clarke, &c. though they allowed the thirty-nine clauses of 
testament were absurd and unreasonable, supported the validity 
with infinite humour. By the bye, • • ♦ prepared himself for 
holy war, by passing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise of hazail 
his devotions cost him only about 500 L /^hour — ^in all 11 poo L * * 
lost 5000 L This is from the best authority. I hear too, but will 
warrant it, that • • *, by way of paying his court to * • ♦, has 
this winter 1 2,000 1. How I long to be ruined ! i 

There are two county contests, Sir Thomas Egerton and Colcmel 
Townley in Lancashire, after the county had for some time g< 
a-begging. In Salop, Sir Watldn, supported by Lord Gower, happeoel 
by a punctilio to disoblige Lord Craven, who told us last night, that he] 
had not (juite 9000 1. a-year in that county, and who has set up P^ot 
against hmi. You may suppose we all wish for God Almighty againU 
that black deviL 

I am sorry your journey is deferred. Compliments to Datch. As fat 
is now in durance, mat minds foi^ve theu* enemies, and I hope fae 
may be released by this time. — Coming, Sir. Adieu. 

You see the Princess of W. is gone. Hans Stanley says, it it 
believed the Empress Queen has taken the same journey* 



Dear Holroyd, London, Feb. 13, 1772. 

The papers and plans arrived safe in town last night, and will be in 
your hands in their mtact virgin state in a day or two. Consider them 
at leisure, if that word is known in the rural life. Unite, divide, but 
(above all) raise. Brine them to London with you : I wait your 
orders ; nor shall I, for fear of tumbling, take a single step till your 
arrival, which, on many accounts, I hope will not be long deferred 

Qouds still hover over the horizon of Denmark. The public circum- 
stances of the revolution are related, and I understand, very exa<^x, 
in the forei^^ papers. The secret springs of it still remain unknown. 
The town mdeed seems at present quite tired of the subject. The 
Princess's death, her character, and what she left, engross the conver- 
sation. She died without a will ; and as her savings were generally 
disposed of in charity, the smaU remains of her personal fortune wIm 
make a trifling object when divided amone her children. Her favourite 
the Princess of B. very properly insisted on the king's imlnediatdy 
sealing up all the papers, to secure her from the idle reports whicj^ 
would be so readily swallowed by the great English monster. Thic 
business of Lord and Lady ♦ • * is finally compromised, by the arbi- 
tration of the Chancellor and Lord • • ♦ . He gives her 1200I. a-year 
separate maintenance, and 1500I. to set out with : but as her Ladyship 
is now a new face, her husband, who has already bestowed on th« 
public seventy young beauties, has conceived a violent but hopeless 
passion for his chaste moiety. * * • Lord Chesterfield is dying. 
County oppositions subside. Adieu. 

Entirely yours. 
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>l ■ Okar H0LROYD9 Feb. 21,1772. 

OWKVERy notwithstanding my indignation, I will employ five 
tes in tdling you two or three recent pieces of news. 
jf. Charles Fox is commenced patriot, and is already attempting to 
ounce the words cautUryy liberty y corruption^ &c. ; with wnat suc- 
time will discover. Yesterday he resided the Admiralty. The 
isy that he could not prevail on ministry to join with him in 
intended repeal of the marriage act, (a favourite measure of his 
er, who opposed it from its origin,) and that Charles very judi- 
llously thought Lord Holland's friendship imported him more than 
Lord North's. 

i a. Yesterday the marriage message came to both Houses of Parlia* 

Ment. You yiiiiXl see the words of it in the papers : and thanks to the 

inbmissive piety of this session, it is hoped that * * *. 

: 3. To-day the House of Commons was employed in a very odd way. 

ffonuny Townshend moved, that the sermon of Dr. Knowell, who 

ijreached before the house on the 30th of January, {id est^ before the 

opeaker and four members,) should be burnt by the common hang- 

anan, as containing arbitrary, tory, hieh-flown doctrines. The House 

ivas nearly agreeing to the motion, till they recollected that they had 

already thanked the Preacher for his excellent discourse, and ordered 

It to be printed. Knowell's bookseller is much obliged to the Right 

Honourwle Tommy Townshend. 

When do you come to town ? I want money, and am tired of stick- 
ing to the earth by so many roots. EmdrasseM de ma Party &c Adieu. 

Ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Benton. 
Dear Madam, London, March 21, 1772 

I HAVE advanced with some care and some success in gaining an 
idea of the Lenborough estate. The tenants are at will, and from a 
comparison of my rents with the neighbouring ones, particularly Lord 
• • •, there is gieat probability that my estate is very much under-let. 
My friend Holroyd, who is a most invaJuable counsellor, is strongly of 
that opinion. Sir • • • • • • is just come home. I am sorry to see 

many alterations, and little improvement. From an honest wild 
EngHsh buck he is grown 2i philosopher. Lord • • • displeases every- 
body by the affectation of consequence : the youn^ baronet disgusts 
no less by the affectation of wisdom. He speaks in short sentences, 
Quotes Montaigne, seldom smiles, never laughs, drinks only water, pro- 
lesses to conmiand his passions, and intends to marry in five months. 
The two lords, his uncles, as weU as * * *, attempt to shew him, that 
such behaviour, even were it reasonable, does not suit this country 
He remains incorrigible, and is every day losing ground in the good 
opinion of the public, which at his first arrival ran strongly in his 
favour. Deyveniun is probably on his journey towards England, but 
is not yet come. 

I am, dear Madam, &c. &c. 



3l6 ON THE DEATH OF MASTER HOLROYD, 

Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 
Dear Holroyd, Pall Mall, May 36^ i 

I WISH you lived nearer, or even that you could pass a weel 
Beriton. When shall you be at Richmond, or would there be any 
in my going down to Sheffield for a day or two ? In yon alone I 
my trust, and without you I should be perplexed, discouraged, 
frightened ; for not a single fish has yet bit at the Lenborougli bait/ : 

I dined the other day with Mr. Way at Boodle's. He t^d me, 
he was just going down to Sheffield Place. As he has pro! 
unladen all the politics, and Mrs. Way all the scandal of the towi^' 
shall for the present only satisfy myself with the needful ; among wf ~ 
I shall always reckon my sincere compliments to Madarae, and wif 
profound respects for Mr. Datch. 

I am, dear H. 

Trv^ythirs. 

It is confidently asserted that the Emperor and King of Prussia ait 
to run for very deep stakes over the Polish course. If the news be 
true, I back Austria against the aged horse, provided little Laudoiu 
rides the match. N,B, Crossing and jostling allowed. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs, Holroyd, Senior. 

Beriton, near Petersfield, Hampshire, 
Madam, July 17, 1772. 

There is not any event which could have affected me with greater 
surprise and deeper concern, than the news in last night's paper, of 
the death of our poor little amiable friend Master Holroyd, whom 
I loved, not only for his parents' sake, but for his own. Should the 
news be true, (for even yet I indulge some faint hopes,) what must 
be the distress of our friends at Sheffield ! I so truly sympathise iratti 
them, that I know not how to write to Hdroyd ; but must beg to 
be informed of the state of the family by a line from you. I £sLve 
some company and business here, but would gladly quit them, if I 
had the least reason to think that my presence at Sheffield would 
afford comfort or satisfaction to the man in the world whom 1 
love and esteem most, I am. Madam, your most obedient humble 
Servant, &c. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J, B. Holroyd, Esq. 

My dear Holroyd, Beriton, July 30, 1772. 

It was my intention to set out for Sheffield as soon as I received 
your affecting letter, and I hoped to have been with you as to^y ; 
but walking very carelessly yesterday morning, I fell down, and put 
out a small bone in my ancle. I am now under the surgeon's hands, 
but think, and most earnestly hope, that this little accident will not 
delay my journey longer than the middle of next week. I share, and 
wish I could alleviate your feelings. I beg to be remembered to Mrs. 
Holroyd. I am, my dear Holroyd, most truly yours. 
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^^ Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs. Gibbon, Beriton. 

IDbar Madam, Sheffield-Place, August 7, 1772. 

1^ * I SET out at six yesterday morning from Uppark, and got to Brighton 
bbout tviro ; a very thin season, everybody gone to Spa. In the even- 
bj^ I reached this place. My friend appears, as he ever will, in a 
Lt truly respectable ; concesding the most exquisite sufferings under 
show of composure, and even cheerfulness^ and attempting, though 
1 little success, to confirm the weaker mind of his partner. I find, 
friend expresses so much uneasiness at the idea of^my leavine him 
ih^ain soon, that I cannot refuse to pass the month here. If Mr. 
I^ott^ as I suppose, is at Beriton, he has himself too high a sense 
of friendship not to excuse my neglecting him. I had some hopes of 
engaging Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd to make an excursion to Portsmouth, 
Isle of Wight, Southampton, &c. in which case they would spend 
9. feiKT days at Beriton. A sudden resolution was taken last night 
•in favour of the tour. We set out, Mr. and Mrs. Holroyd, Mr. Fauquier, 
.and myself, next Thursday, and shall dine at Beriton the following 
day, and stay there, most probably, three or four days. A farm-house, 
without either cook or housekeeper, will afford but indifferent enter- 
tainment ; but we must exert^ and they must excuse. Our tour will 
last about a fortnight ; after which my friend presses me to return 
with him, and in his present situation I shall be at a loss how to 
refuse him. 

I am, dear Madam, &c. &c. 



Dr. HURD {now Bishop ^Worcester) to Mr. Gibbon. 

Sir, Thurcaston, August 29, 1772. 

Your very elegant letter on the antiquity and authenticity of the 
Book of Daniel, (just now received,) finds me here, if not without 
leisure^ yet without books, and therefore in no condition to enter far 
into the depths of this controversy ; which indeed is the less necessary, 
as everything that relates to the subject will come of course to be con- 
sidered by my learned successors in the new lecture. For as the 
prophecies of Daniel make an important link in that chaitiy whichy as 
you say, has been let down from heaven to earthy (but not by the 
author of the late sermons, who brought into view only what he had 
not invented,) the grounds on which meir authority rests will, without 
doubt, be carefully examined, and, as I suppose, firmly established. 

But in the mean time, and to make at least some small return for 
the civility of your address to me, I beg leave to trouble you with two 
or three short remarks, such as occur to me on reading your letter. 

Your main difficulties are these two : 1. That the author of the book 
of Daniel is too clear for a prophet ; as appears from his prediction 
of the Persian and Macedonian affairs : and, 2. too fabulous for a con> 
temporary historian ; as is evident, you suppose, from his mistakes, 
particularly in the sixth chapter. 

I. The first of these difficulties is an extraordinary pne. For why 
may not prophecy, if the inspirer think fit, be as cle^^ >a^ >bU);si^ ? 



2l8 LETTER FROM HURD, BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 

Scriptural prophecy, whence your idea of its obscurity is taken,. 
occasionally thus clear, I mean after the event ; and DanieFs prop^ 
of the revolutions in the Grecian empire, would have been obs 
enough to Porphyry himself before it. 

But your opmion, after all, when you come to explain yourself, r< 
is, as one should expect, that, as a prophet, Daniel is not clear enouj 
for you enforce the old objection of Porphyry, by observing, that wr 
a pretended prophecy is clear to a certain point of time, and afterw: 
obscure and shadowy, there common sense leads one to conclude 
the author of it was an impostor. 

This reasoning is plausible, but not conclusive, unless it be taken £9r 
granted, that a prophecy must, in all its parts, be equally clear and 
precise : whereas, on the supposition of real inspiration, it may be hl^ 
1 mean it may suit with the views of the inspirer, to predict some things 
with more perspicuity, and in terms more obviously and directly appS- 
cable to the events in which they were fulfilled, than others. But 
further, this reasoning, whatever force it may have, has no place here ; 
at least you evidently beg the question when you urge it ; because the 
persons you dispute against maintain, that the subsequent prophecies 
of Daniel are eaually distinct with those preceding ones concerning 
the Persian and Macedonian empires, at least so much of them as they 
take to have been fulfilled ; and that to judge of the rest, we must watt 
for the conclusion of them. 

However, you admit that the suspicion arising from the clearest 
prophecy may be removed by direct positive evidence that it was com- 
posed before the event. But then you carry your notions of that 
evidence very far, when you require, "that the existence of such a 
prophecy, prior to its accomplishment, should be proved by the know- 
ledge of its being generally diffused amongst an enlightened nation 
previous to that period, and its public existence attested by an unbroken 
chain of authentic writers." 

What you here claim as a matter of right, is, without question, very 
desirable, but should, I think, be accepted, if it be given at all, as a 
matter oi favour. For what you describe is the utmost evidence that 
the case admits : but what right have we in this, or any other subject 
whatever of natural or revealed religion, to the utmost evidence? 
Is it not enough that the evidence be sufficient to induce a reasonable 
assent? and is not that assent reasonable, which is given to real 
evidence though of an inferior kind, when uncontrolled by any greater ? 
And such evidence we clearly have for the authenticity of the book of 
Daniel, in the reception of it by the Jewish nation down to the time 
of Jesus whose appeal to it supposes and implies that reception to 
have been constant and general : not to observe, that the testimony 
of Jesus is further supported by all the considerations that are alleged 
for his own divine character. To this evidence, which is positive 
80 far as it ^oes, you have nothing to oppose but surmise and conjec- 
tures ; that IS, nothing that deserves to be called evidence. But I doubt, 
Sir, you take for granted that the claim of in spiration is never to be allowed, 
so long as there is a possibility of supposing that it was not given. 

II. In the second division of your letter, which is longer, and more 
daborate, than the first, you endeavour to shew that the historical ^zxi 
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if the book of Daniel, chiefly that of the sixth chapter, is false and 
Uwlous, and as such, confutes and overthrows xYi^ prophetical. What 
Ml advance on this head, is contained under ykW articles : 
■•T. You think it strange that Daniel, or any other man, should be 
hvomoted to a secret office of state, At his skill in divination. 
|! 'But here, first, you forget that Joseph was thus promoted for the 
le reason. Or, if you object to this instance, what should hinder 
promotion either of Joseph or Daniel, (when their skill in divina- 
had once brought them to the notice and favour of their sove- 
) for what you call mere human accomplishments f For such 
assuredly both these great men possessed, if we may believe the plain 
Mart of their story, which asserts of Joseph, and indeed proves, that 
Ifce w^as in no conunon degree discreet and wise; and of Daniel, that 
ilBM ejccellent spirit was found in himj nay, that he had knowledge and 
t$kili in all learning and wisdom^ over and above his understanding 
fiin, all visions and dreams. In short. Sir, though princes of old might 
«iK>t make it a rule to chuse their ministers out of their soothsayers, yet 
: neither would their being soothsayers, if they were otherwise well 

* accomplished, prevent them from being ministers. Just as in modem 
fctimes, though churchmen have not often, I will suppose, been made 

* officers of state, even by bigoted princes, because they were church- 
iBen ; yet neither have they been always excluded from serving in 
'those stations when they have been found eminently qualified for them. 

2. Your next exception is, that a combination could scarce have been 

* formed in the court of Babylon against the favourite minister, (though 
such factions are common in other courts,) because the courtiers of 

* Darius must have apprehended that the piety of Daniel could he asserted 
by a miraculous interposition; of which they had seen a recent 
instance. And here. Sir, you expatiate with a little too much com- 
placency on the strange indifference which the ancient world shewed 
to the gift of miracles. You do not, I dare say, expect a serious answer 
to this charge ; or if you do, it may be enough to observe, what I am 
sure^your own reading and experience must have rendered very familiar 
to you, that the strongest belief, or conviction of the mind, perpetually 
gives way to the inflamed selfish passions ; and that, when men have 
any scheme of interest or revenge much at heart, they are not restrained 
from pursuing it, though the scaffold and the axe stand before them in 
fiill view, and have perhaps been streaming but the day before with 
the blood of other state-criminals. 1 ask not, whether miracles have 
ever Mtually existed, but whether you do not think that multitudes 
have been firmly persuaded of their existence ; and yet their indifference 
about them, is a fact which I readily concede to you. 

3. Your third criticism is directed against what is said of the law of 
the Medes and Persians^ that it altereth not; where I find nothing to 
admire, but the extreme rigour of Asiatic despotism. For I consider 
this irrevocability of the law, when once promulgated by the sovereign, 
not as contrived to be a check on his wiU, but rather to shew the irre- 

■ sistible and fatal course of it. And this idea was so much cherished 
by the despots of Persia, that, rather than revoke the iniquitous law, 
obtained by surprise, for exterminating the Jews, Ahasuerus took the 
part, as we read in the book of Esther, (and as Baron Montesquieu, 1 
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remember, observes,) to permit the Jews to defend themselves 
the execution of it ; whence we see how consistent this law is wii 
determination of the judges, quoted by you from Herodotus, '' 
was lawful for the king to do whatever ht pleased:" for we und 
that he did not please that this law, when once declared by him, 
be altered. 

You add under this head, '' May I not assert that the Greek 
who have so copiously treated of the aifairs of Persia, have not left 
the smallest vestige of a restraint, equally injurious to the monari 
and prejudicial to the people." 1 have not the Greek writers by 
to consult, but a common book I chance to have at hand refers me 
one such vestige, in a very eminent Greek historian, Diodorus Siculi 
Lowths Comment in loc, 

4. A fourth objection to the historic truth of the book of Daniel 
taken, with more plausibility, from the matter of this law, which, _ 
you truly observe, was very strange for the king's counsellor to advise^ 
and for any despot whatever to enact. 

But, I. I a little question whether prayer was so constant and C(hi»|; 
siderable a part of Pagan worship as is supposed ; and if it was notf r' 
the prejudices of the people would not be so much shocked by thii^, 
interdict as we are ready to think. Daniel indeed prayed three timetx 
a day ; but the idolaters might content themselves with praying nowp 
and then at a stated solemnity. It is clear, that when you sp«JE ^ 
depriving men of the comforts , and priests of the profits y of religio$i^\ 
you have Christian, and even modem principles and manners in your* 
eye : perhaps in the comforts^ you represented to yourself a company ; 
of poor inflamed Huguenots under persecution ; and in \Si<t profits^ the 
lucrative trade of popish masses. But be this as it may> it should be ; 
considered, 2. That this law could not, in the nature of the thing, 
suppress all prayer, if the people had any great propensity to it. It - 
could not suppress mental prayer ; it could not even suppress bodily 
worship, if performed, as it easily might be, in the night, or in secret. 
Daniel, it was well known, was used to pray in open daylight, and ia 
a place exposed to inspection, from his usual manner of prajring; 
which manner, it was easily concluded, so zealous a votary as he waS| 
would not change or discontinue, on account of the edict. Lastly, 
though the edict passed for thirty days, to make sure work, yet there 
was no doubt but the end proposed would be soon accomplished, and 
then it was not hkely that much care would be taken about the 
observance of it. 

All this put together, I can very well conceive that extreme envy and 
malice in the courtiers might suggest the idea of such a law, and that 
an impotent despot might be flattered by it. Certainly, if what we 
read m the third chapter be admitted, that one of these despots 
re(]uired all people, nations, and languages, to worship his image on 
pain of death, there is no great wonder that another of them should 
demand the exclusive worship of himself for a month ; nay, perhaps, 
he might think himself civil, and even bounteous to his gods, when ne 
left them a share of the other eleven. For as to the presumption, 

" Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur diis aequa potestas. — 
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A fifth, and what you seem to think the strongest, objection to the 

of the book of Daniel is, that *' no such person as Darius the 

is to be found in the succession of the Babylonish princes^*' (you 

as given in Ptolemy's canon and the Greek writers^) ** between 

time of Nebuchadnezzar and that of Cyrus.'' In saying this, you 

not forget or disown what our ablest chronokffers have said on the 

; but then you object that Xenophon's Cyaxares (to serve a 

i) has been made to personate Darius the Mede; and yet that 

»hon's book, whether it be a romance or a true history, overturns 

use which they have made of this hypothesis. 

I permit myself perhaps to be too much flattered by your civility 
)^ rderring me to my own taste, rather than to the authority of Cicero : 
got the truth is, I am much disposed to agree with you, that, '^ if we 
iuravel with any care the fine texture of the Cyropoedia, we shall 
Bsoover in every thread the Spartan discipline and the philosophy of 
Socrates.*' But then, as the Judicious author chose to make so recent 
a story ats that of Cyrus, and one so well known, the vehicle ol his 
political and moral instructions, he would be sure to keep up to the 
Imtli of the story as far as might be; especially in the leading facts, 
md in the principal persons, as we may say, of the drama. This obvious 
nle of decorum such a writer as Xenophon could not fail to observe ; 
and therefore, on the supposition that his Cyropoedia is a romance, I 
dioald conclude certainly that the outline of it was genuine history. 
But, 2. If it be so, you conclude that there is no ground tor thinking that 
Dams the Mede ever reigned at Babylon, b^use Cyaxares hunsdf 
never reigned there. 

Now, on the idea of Xenophon's book being a romance, there might 
be good reason for the author's taking no notice of the short reign of 
Cyaxares, which would break the unity of his work, and divert the 
leader's attention too much from tlie hero of it : while yet the omission 
couM hardly seem to violate historic truth, since the lustre of his hero's 
&me, and the real power, which, out of question, he reserved to him- 
self^ would make us fomt or overlook Cyaxares. But, as to the fact, 
it seems no way incredible that Cyrus should concede to his royal ally, 
his unde, and his father-in-law, (for he was aU these,) the nominal 
possession of the sovereignty ; or that he should share the sovereignty 
with him ; or, at least, that he should leave the admnnistratwny as we 
sa^, in his hands at Babylon, while he himself was prosecuting his 
other conquests at a distance. Any of these things is supposable 
enough ; and I would rather admit any of them than reject the express, 
the r^ieated, the circumstantial testimony of a not confessedly fabulous 
bistonan. 

After all, Sir, I should forfeit I know, your good opinion, if I did 
not acknowledge that some, at least of these circumstances are such 
as one should not, peiiiaps, expect at first sight. But then such is the 
condition of things nere ; and what is true in human life, is not always, 
I bad almost said, not often, Uiat which was previously to be expected ; 
whence an ordinary romance is, they say, mot^ probable than Uie best 
history. 

But should any or aU of these circumstances convince you perfectly, 
that some d^pnee <tf error or fiction is to be found in the book of Danid, 
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The Same to the Same, 

Dear Holroyd, October 6^ l^ 

I SIT down to answer your epistle, after taking a very pleasant 
— A ride! and upon what? — Upon a horse. — You lie /—l d( 
have got a droll little poney, and intend to renew the long-fc 
practice of equitation, as it was known in the world before the 
of June of the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
three. As I used to reason against riding, so I can now aigae fori 
and indeed the principal use I know in human reason is, when 
upon, to furnish arguments for what we have an inclination to do. 

What do you mean by presuming to affirm, that I am of no use 
Farmer Gibbon of no use? Last week I sold all my hops, and: 
believe well, at nine guineas a hundred, to a very responsible i 
Some people think I might have got more at Weyhill Fair, but 
would have been an additional expence, and a great uncertainty. Oi 
quantity has disappointed us very much ; but I think, that beside . 
hops for the family, there will not be less than 500I. ; — no contemptibly 
sum off thirteen small acres, and two of them planted last year 
This week I let a little fjEum in Petersfield by auction, and pro] 
raising it from 25I. to 35L fer annum : and Fanner Gibbon of no 

To be serious ; I have but one reason for resisting your invil 
and my own wishes ; that is, Mrs. Gibbon I left nearly alone all 
winter, and shall do the same this. She submits very cheerfully 
that state of sohtude ; but, on sounding her, I am convinced that die 
would think it unkind were I to leave her at present. I know you ^ 
well, that I am sure you will acquiesce in this reason ; and let n^l 
make my next visit to Sneffield-Place from town, which 1 think maj^ 
be a little before Christmas. I should like to hear something of tb| 
precise time, duration, and extent of your intended tour into BuckSbi 
Adieu. J 




Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 
Most respectable south saxon, Beriton, Nov. 18, 1771." 

It would ill become me to reproach a dilatory correspondent; 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes f 
especially when that correspondent had given me hopes of undertaking l^ 
very troublesome expedition for my sole advantage. Yet thus much I n 
say, that I am obliged very soon to go to town upon other busin< 
which, in that hope, I have hitherto deferred. If by next Sunday 
have no answer, or if I hear that your journey to Denham is put df 
sine diCy or to a long day, I shall on Monday set off for London, afldj 
wait your future will with^//A, hope^ and charity. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to John Baker Holroyd Esq, 

Sheffield-Place. 

Dear Holroyd, London, 1773. 

The sudden change from the sobriety of Sheffield-Place to the irregVf* 

larities of this town, and to the wicked company of Wilbraham, Clan^* 

Damcr, &c. having deranged me a good deal, I am forced to employ 
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of my secretaries to acquaint you with a piece of news I know 
_ about myself. It is certain, some extraordinary inteUigence is 
rod tJiis morning from Denmark, and as certain that the levee was 
ly prevented by it. The particulars of that intelligence are 
ly and obscurely told. It is said, that the king had raised a 
physician to the rank of minister and Ganymede ; such a mad 
ion had so disgusted all the nobility, that the fleet and army 
rose, and shut up the king in his palace. La Reine se trouve milee 
and it is reported that she is confined, but whether in con* 
nee of the insurrection, or some other cause, is not agreed. Such 
rough draft of an affair that nobody yet understands. Enibrassez 
I pwri Madame^ et le reste de la chere famUle. Gibbon. 

Etfius ^<U— WiLBRAHAM, SeC. 



t Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. B. Holroyd Esa. 

^ Boodle's, 10 o'clock, Monday night, Feb. 3, 1772. 

t IjOVS, honour, and respect, every member of Sheffield-Place ; even 
i^ great enemy* Datcb, to whom you will please to convey my sincere 
tfehes, that no simpleton may wait on him at dinner, that his wise 

E)a may not shew him any pictures, and that his much wiser mamma 
y chain him hand and foot, in direa contradiction to Magna 
Charta and the bill of rights. 
' It is difficult to write news, because there is none. Parliament is 

6fectly quiet ; and I think that Barr^, who is just now playing at 
ist in the room, will not have exercise of the lungs, except, perhapsi 
#b a message much talked of, and soon expected, to recommend it to 
Hie wisdom of the House of Commons to provide a proper future 




foundation for it. • • •'s expences m his bold enterpnse were yet 
unpaid by government. The hero threatened, assumed the patriot, 
leceived a sop, and again sunk into the courtier. As to Denmark, it 
«i*myi5 now that the king, who was totally unfit for government, has 
only passed from the ha^ds of his queen wife, to those of his queen 
aiother-in-Uw. * * * is said to have indulged a very vague taste in 
ber amours. She would not be admitted into the Pantheon, whence 
^ gentlemen proprietors exclude all beauty, unless unspotted and im- 
maculate (tautology by the bye). The gentlemen proprietors^ on the 
«ther hand, are friends and patrons of ue leopard beauties. Adver- 
tising challenges have passed between the two great factions, and a 
bloody battle is expected Wednesday night. A propoSj the Pantheon, 
in point of ennui and magnificence, is the wonder of the eighteenth 
century and of the Briti^ empire. Adieu. 



The Same to the Same. Boodle's, Saturday night, Feb. 8, 1772. 

Though it is very late, and the bell tells me that I have not above 

ten minutes left, I employ them with pleasure in congratulating you on 

the late victory of our dear mamma the Church of England. She had 

* The name by iriuch the child called him<(e1f. S. 

P 
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last Thursday sevennr-one rebellious sons, who pretended to set 
her will on account ot insanity : but two hundred and seventeen 
champions, headed by Lord North, Burke, Hans, Stanley, Charles 
Godfrey Clarke, &c. though they allowed the thirty-nine clauses of! 
testament were absurd and unreasonable, supported the validity 
with infinite humour. By the bye, • • • prepared himself for 
holy war, by passing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise of hazaiii 
his devotions cost hmi only about 500 1. ^^hour — ^in all 1 1,000 L * *< 
lost 5000 L This is from the best authority. I hear too, but wiU 
warrant it, that • ♦ *, by way of paying his court to • • *, has 
this winter 1 2,000 1. How I long to be ruined ! ! 

There are two county contests, Sir Thomas Egerton and Colonel 
Townley in Lancashire, after the county had for some time gont 
a-begging. In Salop, Sir Watldn, supported by Lord Gower, happened 
by a punctilio to disoblige Lord Craven, who told us last night, that he 
had not q|uite 9000 L a-year in that county, and who has set up P^ot 
against hmi. You may suppose we all wish for God Almighty againsl 
that l]riUick devil 

I am sorry your journey is deferred. Compliments to Datch. As fat 
is now in durance, gfe^t minds foi^ve then- enemies, and I hope he 
may be released by this time. — Coming, Sir. Adieu. 

You see the Princess of W. is gone. Hans Stanley says, it it 
believed the Empress Queen has taken the same journey- 



Dear Holroyd, London, Feb. 13, 1772. 

The papers and plans arrived safe in town last night, and will be io 
your hands in their mtact virgin state in a day or two. Consider them 
at leisure, if that word is known in the rural life. Unite, divide, but 
(above aU) raise. Brine them to London with you : I wait your 
orders ; nor shall I, for fear of tumbling, take a single step till your 
arrival) which, on many accounts, I hope will not be long deferred. 

Clouds still hover over the horizon ot Denmark. The public circum- 
stances of the revolution are related, and I understand, very exactli^ 
in the forei^ papers. The secret springs of it still remain unknown. 
The town mdeed seems at present quite tired of the subject. The 
Princess's death, her character, and what she left, engross the converr 
sation. She died without a will ; and as her savings were generally 
disposed of in charity, the small remains of her personal fortune wift 
make a trifling o^ect when divided amonc her children. Her favourite 
the Princess of B. very properly insisted on the king's imlnediat^ 
sealing up all the papers, to secure her from the idle reports whic^ 
would be so readily swallowed by the great English monster. The 
business of Lord and Lady * • * is finally compromised, by the aitii- 
tration of the Chancellor and Lord • • ♦ , He gives her 1200I. a-yea^ 
separate maintenance, and 1 500 1. to set out with : but as her Ladyship 
is now a new face, her husband, who has already bestowed on ^i 
public seventy young beauties, has conceived a violent but hopel^ 
passion for his chaste moiety. * * • Lord Chesterfield is dying. 
County oppositions subside. Adieu. 

Entirely yours. 
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»i I>£AR HoLROYD, Feb. 21, 1772. 

R^owsysRy notwithstanding my indignation, I will employ five 
■mites in telling you two or three recent pieces of news. 
p4. Charks Fox is commenced patriot, and is already attempting to 

R ounce the words country^ liberty y corruption^ &c. ; with what suc- 
tinie will discover. Yesterday he resigned the Admiralty. The 
jtay is, that he could not prevail on ministry to join with him in 
ns intended repeal of the marriage act, (a favourite measure of his 
hdier, who opposed it from its origin,) and that Charles very judi- 
liously thought Lord Holland's friendship imported him more than 
Ejord North's. 

\ 3. Yesterday the marriage message came to both Houses of Parlia- 
Biait. You will see the words of it in the papers : and thanks to the 
labmissive piety of this session, it is hoped that • * *. 

3. To-day the House of Commons was employed in a very odd way, 
Konuny Townshend moved, that the sermon of Dr. Knowell, who 
■■reached before the house on the 30th of January, {id est^ before the 
Speaker and four members,) should be burnt by the common hang- 
man, as containipg arbitrary, tory, high-flown doctrines. The House 
was nearly agreeing to the motion, till they recollected that they had 
already thanked the Preacher for his excellent discourse, and ordered 
it to be printed. Knowell's bookseller is much obliged to the Right 
HcMiourable Tommy Town^end. 

When do you come to town ? I want money, and am tired of stick- 
ing to the esurth by so many roots. Embrassez de ma party &c. Adieu. 

Ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Beriton. 
Dear Madam, London, March 21, 1772 

I RAVE advanced with some care and some success in gaining an 
idea of the Lenborough estate. The tenants are at will, and from a 
comparison of my rents with the neighbouring ones, particularly Lord 
* • •, there is great probability that my estate is very much under-let. 
My friend Holroyd, who is a most invsduable counsellor, is strongly of 
that opinion. Sir • • ♦ • • • is just come home. I am sorry to see 
many alterations, and little improvement. From an honest wild 
Engtish buck he is grown 2i philosopher. Lord • • • displeases every- 
body by the affectation of consequence : the young baronet disgusts 
no less by the affectation of wisdom. He speaks in short sentences, 
quotes Montaigne, seldom smiles, never laughs, drinks only water, pro- 
fesses to command his passions, and intends to marry in five months. 
The two lords, his uncles, as weU as * * *, attempt to shew him, that 
such behaviour, even were it reasonable, does not suit this country 
He remains incorrigible, and is every day losing ground in the good 
opinion of the public, which at his first arrival ran strongly in his 
favour. Deyveixiun is probably on his journey towards England, but 
is not yet come. 

I am, dear Madam, &c. &c 
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fail to visit the sty of that fattest of Epicurus's hogs, and inform yotfl 
self whether there remains no hope of its recovering the use of i( 
right paw. There is another animal of greats though not perhaps d 
equal and certainly not of similar merit, one Robertson ; has he almos 
created the new world ? • Many other men you have undoubtedly seen 

• in the country where you are at present, who must have conimande< 
your esteem : but when you return, if you are not very honest, y« 

* will possess great advantages over me in any dispute concerning Cm 
donian merit. 

Boodle's and Atwood's are now no more. The last stragglers, aiii 
Godfrey Clarke in the rear of all, are moved away to their seveni 
castles ; and I now enjoy, in the midst of London, a delicious solitudfl 
My library, Kensington Gardens, and a few parties with new acquainH 
ance who are chained to London, (among whom I reckon Goldsmidi 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds,) fill up my time, and the monster ennak 
preserves a very respectful distance. By the bye, your friends, Bate 
Sir John Russell, and Lascelles, dined with me one day before they 
set off; for I sometimes give the prettiest little dinner in the world 
But all this composure draws near its conclusion. About the sixteenlk 
of this month, Mr. Eliot carries me away, and after picking up M 
Gibbon at Bath, sets me down at Port Eliot : there I shall certai 
remain six weeks, or, in other words, to the end of September, 
future motions, whether to London, Derbyshire, or a longer stay 
Cornwall, (pray is not " motion to stay " rather in the Hibernian style 
will depend on the life of Port Eliot, the time of the meeting of p 
ment, and perhaps the impatience of Mr. • • •, Lord of L^nborougitt 
One of my pleasures in town I forgot to mention, the imexpected visil 
of Deyverdun, who accompanies his young lord (very young indeed 1) 
on a two months* totlr to England. He took the opportunity of tiii 
Earl's going down to the Duke of • • *, to spend a fortnight (nor 
do I recollect a more pleasant one) in Bentinck-street. They are nov 
gone together into Yorkshire, and I think it doubtful whether I shal 
see him again before his return to Leipsic. It is a melancholy reflec- 
tion, that while one is plagued with acquaintance at the comer of evoy 
street, real friends should be separated from each other by unsurmount- 
able bars, and obliged to catch at a few transient moments of int^ 
view. I desire that you and my Lady (whom I most respectft 
greet) would take your share of that very new and acute observatit 
^ not so large a share indeed as my Swiss friend, since nature 
\ fortune give us more frequent opportunities of being together. Yi 
'cannot expect news from a desert, and such is London at pn 
The papers give you the full harvest of public intelligence ; and 
imagine that the eloquent nymphs of Twickenham (Miss Cambrid; 
communicate all the transactions of the polite, the amorous, and 
marrying world. The great pantomime of Portsmouth was univ( 
admired ; and I am angry at my own laziness in neglecting an exi 
•opporttmity of seeing it. Foote has given us the Bankrupt, a 
and sentimental piece, with very severe strictures on the licence 
scandal in attacking private characters. Adieu. Forgive and epi 
me. I shall not believe you sincere in the former, unless you 
J^cntinck-street your inn. I fear I shall be gone^; but Mrs. Ford 
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jMia^keepa*) and the parrot will be proud to receive you and my Lady 
ttei^your long peregnnation, from which I expect ^eat improvements. 
jbi» she got the brogue upon the tip of her tongue r* 



.f 



p, . Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J. Holroyd, Esg. 

ItaAit Holroyd, Port Eliot, Sept. lo, 1773. 

By this time you have surely finished your tour, touched at Edin- 
Inrgh, where you found a letter, which you have not answered, and are 
low contemplating the beauties of the Weald of Sussex. I shall de- 
BUtod a long and particular account of your peregrinations, but will 
HBCuse it till we meet ; and for the present expect only a short memor- 
ilidum of your health and situation, together with that of my much- 
honoured friend Mrs. Abigail Holroyd. A word too, if you please, 
ponceming father and sister; to the latter I enclose a receipt from 
Mrs. G. who is now with me at Port Eliot. 

Blind as you accuse me of being to the beauties of nature, I am 
mmderfuUy pleased with this country. Of her three dull noteSf ground, 
phnts^ and watery Cornwall possesses the first and last in very high 
perfection. Think of a hundred solitary streams peacefully gliding 
^tween amazing cliffs on one side, and rich meadows on the other, 
gradually swelling by the aid of the tide into noble rivers, successively 
fi>sing themselves in each other, and all at length terminating in the 
harbour of Plymouth, whose broad expanse is irregularly dotted with 
Mro-and-forty line of battle ships. In plants indeed we are deficient ; 
And though all the gentlemen now attend to posterity, the country will 
for a long time be very naked. We have spent several days agreeably 
tAough in little parties ; but in general our time rolls away in complete 
uniformity. Our landlord possesses neither a pack of hounds, nor a 
•table of running horses, nor a large farm, nor a good library. The 
list only could interest me ; but it is singular that a man of fortune, 
who chooses to pass nine months of the year in the country, should 
fcave none of them. 

- According to our present design, Mrs. G. and myself return to Bath 
^bout Xht beginning of next month. I shall probably make but a 
"Short stay with her, and defer my Derbyshire journey till another year, 
i^tifhcient for the summer is the evil thereof, viz, one distant country 
itxcursion. Natural inclination, the prosecution of my great work, 
and the conclusion of my Lenborough business, plead strongly in 
iivour of London. However I desire, and one always finds time for 
iK^hat one really desires, to visit Sheffield-Place before the end of 
,October, should it only be for a few days. I know several houses 
^here I am invited to think myself at home, but I know no other where 
^' seem inclined to accept of the invitation. I forgot to tell you, that 
i have declined the publication of Lord Chesterfield's Letters. The 
fttblic will see them, and upon the whole, I think, with pleasure ; but 
ne family were strongly bent aeainst it ; and especially on Deyverdun's 
:tt<ccount, I deemed it more prudent to avoid making them my personal 
iBtemies. 

^' , * Mr and Mrs. Holroyd made a tour to Ireland and Scotland this summer. 
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Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. Holroyd Esq. 

January 

I HAVE a letter from Hugonin, a dreadful one I believe, but it 
lain four days unperused in my drawer. Let me turn it over to yott; 

Foster is playing at what he calls whist ; his partner swearing " 
wardly. He would write to you to-night, but he thinks he had 
write next post ; he will think so a good while. Every thing pi 
still as death. Our Committee of the Catch Club has done 
business this morning than all those of the House of Commons 
their meetine. Roberts does not petition. This from the 
authority, and yet perhaps totally false. Hare married to Sir Abrahs 
Hume's daughter. You see how hard pressed I am for news. Besid< 
at any time, I had rather talk an hour, than write a page. Therefo 
adieu. I am glad to hear of your speedy removaL Rem< 
Bentinck-street. 



The Same to the Same, January 29, 1774. 

I AM now getting acquainted with authors, managers, &c. good com* 
pany to know, but not to live with. Yesterday I dined at the British 
Coffee-house, with Garrick, Coleman, Goldsmith, Macpherson, John 
Hume, &c. I am this moment come from Coleman's Man of Business. 
We dined at the Shakespeare, and went in a body to support it. Be- 
tween friends, though we got a verdict for our client, his cause was but 
a bad one. It is a very confused miscellany of several plays and tales ; 
sets out brilliantly enough, but as we advance the plot grows tiiicker, 
the wit thinner, till the lucky fall of the curtain preserves us from total 
chaos. 

Bentinck-street has visited Welbeck-street. Sappho is very happy 
that she is there yet : on Sheffield-place she squints with regret and 
gratitude. Mamma consulted me about buying coals ; we cannot get 
any round ones. Quintus is gone to head the civil war. Of Mrs. * * * 
I have nothing to say. I have got my intelligence for insuring, and 
will immediately get the preservative against fire. Foster has sent roe 
eight-and-twenty pairs of^ Paris silk stockings, with an intimation that 
my lady wished for half-a-dozen. They are much at her service ; but 
if she will look into David Hume's Essay on National Characters, she 
will see that I durst not offer them to a Queen of Spain. Sachet 
q%^une reine d*Espagne rCa point dejambes. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. Holroyd, Esq. 

1774. 
We have conquered ; ♦ * • was amazed at the tempest just ready to 
break over his nead. He does not desire to go to law, wishes to live 
in peace, has no complaints to make, hopes for a little indulgence. 
Hugonin is now in the attitude of St Michael trampling upon Satan; 
he holds him down, till Andrews has prepared a little chain ofadamanit 
to bind the foul fiend. In return, receive my congratulation on your 
Irish victory. Batt told me yesterday, as from good authority, that 
administration designed a second attempt this session ; but to-day I 
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kTe it from much better, that they always discouraged it, and that it 

totaiiy am Hibemian sckewu. You remark that I saw Batt He 

two hours with me ; a pleasant man ! He and Sir John Russell 

witlk me next week: >'ou will hjceve both their portraits j the 

imaJs are engaged. 

Sofme to the Same. February, 1774. 

Did you get down safe and early? Is my lady in good spirits and 
imour ? You do not deserve that she should, for hurrying her away. 
Maria coquet with Divedown ? [Dr. Downes.] Adieu. Bentinck- 
looks very dismal. You may suppose that nothing very import- 
tt can have occurred since you left town : but I will send you some 
:ouiit of America alter Monday, though indeed my anxiety about an 
Id manor takes away much of my attention from a new continent. 
The mildness of Godfrey Clarke is roused into military fury ; but he is 
an old Tory, and you only suppose yourself an old Whig. I alone am 
jk true £nghshman, Philosopher, and Whig. 



Ik^ Same to the Same, Bcx)DLES, W^ed. Even. March 16, 1774. 

I VTAS this morning with • • •. He was positive that the attempt 
fto settle the preliminaries of arbitration by letters would lead us on to 
i^.the middle of the summer, and that a meeting was the only practicable 
i^neasure. I acquiesced, and we blended his epistle and yours into one, 
«wbich goes by this post. If you can contrive to suit to it your Oxford 
!>« journey, your presence at the meeting would be received as the descent 
of a guandian angeL 

Very little that is satisfactory has transpired of America. On Monday 
Lord North moved for leave to bring in a bill to remove the customs 
and courts of justice from Boston to New Salem ; a step so detrimental 
to the former town, as must soon reduce it to your own terms ; and yet 
of so mild an appearance, that it was agreed to without a division, and 
almost without a debate. Something more is, however, intended, and 
a conunittee is appointed to inquire into the general state of America. 
But the administration keep their secret as well as that of free masonry, 
and, as Coxe profanely suggests, for the same reason. 

Don^ you remember that in our pantheon walks we admired the 
modest beauty of Mrs. • • ♦? £h bieHy alas ! she is * • ♦. You ask 
me with whom ? With • • *, of the guards ; both the ♦ * •$ ; • * ♦, 
a steward of • • •^s, her first love, and half the town besides. A meeting 
of * * ♦'s friends assembled about a week ago, to consult of the best 
method of acquainting him with his frontal honours. Edmund Burke 
was named as the orator, and communicated the transaction in a most 
eloquent speech. 

E. Gibbon Esq, to J. Holroyd Esq, March 29, 1774. 

America. Had I written Saturday^ night, as I once intended, fire 
and sword, oaths of allegiance and hi^h treason tried in England, in 
consequence of the refusal, would have formed my letter. Lord North, 
however, opened a most lenient prescription last night ; and the utmost 
attempt towards a new settlement seemed to be no more than invest- 
ing the governors with a greater share of executive power^ nomination 

Q 
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of civil officers, (judges, however, for life,) and some regulationsl 
juries. The Boston port bill passed the Lords last night ; some lii 
conversation, but no division. 

Bentinck'Street, Rose Fuller was against the Boston port bill, 
against his niece's going to Boodle's masquerade. He was laugl 
in the first instance, but succeeded in the second. Sappho and Yi 
y^rf indifferent (as mamma says) about going. They seem of a difie 
ent opinion. Adieu. 

Dear Holroyd, April 20, i 

You owe me a letter ; so this extra goes only to acquaint you with 
misfortune that has just happened to poor Clarke, and which he r< 
considers as such, the loss of a very excellent father. The blow 
sudden ; a thin little man, as abstemious as a hermit, was destroy 
by a stroke of apoplexy in his coach as he was going to dinner, ifij 
appeared perfectly well, and only two days before had very goo^ 
naturedly dined with us at a tavern, a thing he had not done for mai^ 
years before. I am the only person Clarke wishes to see, except hwj 
own family ; and I pass a great part of the day with him. A line fronii 
you would be kindly received. : 

Great news, you see, from India. Tanjour four hundred thousanS! 
pounds to the company. Suja Dowla six hundred thousand. Adieu.'' 

■ ■ I 

!! 

The Same to the Same, April 13, 1774* 

At length I am a little more at liberty. Godfrey Clarke went out « 
town this morning. Instead of going directly into Derbyshire, whew 
he would have been overwhelmed with visits, &c. he has taken his 
sister, brother, and aunts to a villa near Famham, in which he has the 
happiness of having no neighbourhood. If my esteem and friendship 
for Godfrey had been capable of any addition, it would have been venr 
much increased by the manner in which he felt and lamented his father^ 
death. He is now in very different circumstances than before ; instead 
of an easy and ample allowance, he has taken possession of a great 
estate, with low rents and high incumbrances. I hope the one may 
make amends for the other : under your conduct I am sure they would, 
and I have freely offered him your assistance, in case he should wish 
to apply for it. 

In the mean time I must not forget my own affairs, which seem to 
be covered with inextricable perplexity. • * *, as 1 mentioned about 
a century ago, promised to see • • * and his attorney, and to oil the 
wheels of the arbitration. As yet I have not heard from him. I hav« 
some thoughts of writing myself to the jockey, stating the various steps 
of the affair, and offerinpj him, with polite firmness, the immediate. 
choice of Chancery or arbitration. 

For the time, however, I forgot all these difficulties, in the present 
enjoyment of Deyverdun's company ; and I glory in thinking, that 
although my house is small, it is just of a sufficient size to hold my^ 
real friends, male and female; among the latter my Lady holds Uic 
very first place. 

We are all quiet.— American business is suspended and almost for- 
got. The other day we had a brisk report of a Spanish war. It was" 
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iod they had taken one of our Leward Islands. It since turns out, 
pBt we are the invaders, but the invasion is trifting. 

Biem €t6ii^4 nan (at present) for your invitation. I wish my Lady 
Ml yoa would come ud to our masquerade the third of May. The 
pest thing ever seen. vVe sup in a transparent temple that costs four 
^ndied and fifty pounds, 
ffj 

Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J. Holroyd Esq. 

PSAR KOLROYD, April 21, 1774. 

g I BEGIN to flag, and though you already reproach me as a bad corre- 

^pondent^ I much fear that I shall every week become a more hardened 

taner. Besides the occasional obstructions of Clarke and Deyverdun, 

fCmust intreatyouto consider, with your usual candour, i. The aversion 

to epistolary conversation, which it has pleased the daemon to implant 

ift my nature. 2. That I am a very fme gentleman, a subscriber to 

tfie masquerade, where you and my Lady ought to come, and am now 

)initia|g at Boodle^s, in a fine velvet coat, with ruffles of my lady's 

idhoosingy &c 3. That the aforesaid fine gentleman is likewise an 

lustorian ; and in truth, when I am writing a page, 1 do not only think 

It a sufficient reason for delay, but even consider myself as writing for 

yoQ, and that, much more to the purpose than if I were sending you 

the little tattle of the town, of which indeed there is none stirring. With 

regard to America, the Minister seems moderate, and the House 



♦ • '•'s last letter, by some unaccountable accident, had never 
reached me ; so that yours, in every instance, amaxed me. I imme- 
diately cUspatched to him groans and approbation. <* * *, however, 
gives me very little uneasiness. I see tnat he is a bully, and that I 
nave a stick. But the cursed business of Lenborough, in the midst of 
study, dissipation, and friendship, at times almost distracts me. I am 
surely in a worse situation than before I sold the estate, and what dis- 
tresses me is, that 

His ^o nee metas rerum^ nee temporapono. 

Both Deyverdun and Qarke wish to be remembered to you. The 
former, who has more taste for the country than * * ♦, could wish to 
visit N-ou, but he sets out in a few days for the continent with Lord 
Midikon. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. Holroyd Esq. 

Dear Holroyd, May 4, 1774. 

Last night was the triumph of Boodle's. Our masauerade cost two 
thousand guineas ; a sum that might have fertilised a province, (I 
q^ak in your own style,) vanished in a few hours, but not without 
temng bdiind it the rame of the most splendid and elegant /3fo that 
was perhaps ever given in a seat of the arts and opulence. It would 
be as difficult to describe the magnificence of the scene, as it would be 
easy to record the humour of the night. The one was above, the other 
bdow, all relation. I left the Pantheon about five this morning, rose 
at ten, took a good walk, and returned home to a more rational enter- 



1 
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taioment of Batt, Sir John Russell, and Las cd l e s, who dined widii 
They have left me this moment ; and were I to enumerate the thr 
said of Sheffield, it would form a much longer letter than I have 
inclination to write. Let it suffice, that Sir John means to pass 
Sussex the interval of the two terms. Everything, in a word, goes 
very pleasantly, except the terrestrial business of Lenboiough. Ls 
Saturday se'nnight I wrote to ♦ ♦ *, to press him to see ♦ * ♦, ai 
urge the arbitration. He has not condescended \x> answer me. All ~ 
dead calm, sometimes more fatal than a storm. For God's sake 
me advice. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. ' 

Dear Madam, Boodle's, May 24, 1774 

Do you remember that there exists in the world one Edward Gibboi^i 
housekeeper in Bentinck-street ? If the standard of writing and 4f 
aflfection were the same, I am sure he would ill-deserve it. I do ndl 
wish to discover, how many days (I am afraid I ought to use another 
word) have elapsed since the date of my last, or even of your last lettfl^* 
and yet such is the sluggish nature of the beast, that I am afraii 
nothine but the arrival of Mrs. Bonfoy, and the expectation of Mr. Elk^ 
could have roused me from my lethargy. The Lady gave me grdl 
satisfaction, by her general account of your health and spirits, but 
communicated some uneasiness, by the mention of a little encounter, 
in the style of one of Don Quixote's, but which proved, I hope, as 
trifling as you at first imagined it. For my own part, I am well ii 
mind and body, busy with my books, (which may perhaps prodiut 
something next year, either to tire or amuse the world,) and every d^ 
more satisfied with my present mode of life, which I always believed 
was calculated to make me happy. My only remaining uneasiness is 
Lenborough, which is not terminated. By Holroyd's advice, I rather 
try what may be obtained by a little more patience, than rush at ooce 
into the horrors of Chancery. But let us talk of something else. Mis. 
Porten grows younger every day. You remember, I think, in New- 
man-street, an agreeable woman, Miss W * ♦ *. The Under-secre- 
tary is seriously in love with her, and seriously uneasy that his preca- 
rious situation precludes him from happiness. We shall soon see which 
will get the better, love or reason. 1 bet three to two on love. 

Guess my surprise, when Mrs. Gibbon of Northamptonshire sud- 
denly communicated her arrival. I immediately went to Surrey-street, 
where she lodged, but though it was no more than half an hour after 
nine, the Saint had finished her evening devotions, and was aheady 
retired to rest. Yesterday morning (by appointment) I breakfasted 
with her at ei^ht o'clock, dined with her to-day at two in Newmao- 
street, and am just returned from setting her down. She is, in truth, a 
very great curiosity : her dress and fi^re exceed anything we had at 
the masquerade : her language and ideas belong to the last centuiy. 
However, in point of religion she was rational ; that is to say, sileitf. 
I do not believe that she asked a single question, or said the least thiog 
concerning it. To me she behaved wim great cordiality, and m A^ 
wtjy- expressed a great regard. 
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5 Mis. Poiten tdls me, that she has just written to you. She ought to 
l^to a. masquerade once a year. Did you think her such a girl ? 
[: I am, dear Madam, most truly yours. 



' Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. Holroyd Esq, 

^ Boodle's, May 24, 1774. 

.1 WROTE three folio pages to you this morning, and yet you complain. 
BDave reason, and have mercy ; consider all the excellent reasons for 
uence which I gave you in one of my last, and expect my arrival in 
SosseXy when I shall talk more in a quarter of an hour than I could 
write in a day. A propos of that arrival ; never pretend to allure me, 
\pf painting in odious colours the dust of London. I love the dust, and 
ver I move into the Weald, it is to visit you and my Lady, and 
your trees. About this-day-month I mean to give you a visita" 
I leave it to Guise, Clarke, and the other light horse, to prance 
for a day or two. They all talk of mounting, but will not fix the 
Sir John Russell, whom X salute, has brought you, I suppose, all 
news of Versailles. Let me only add, that the Mesdames, by 
ftttcndiiig their father, have both got the smaU-pox. I can inake 
nothing of * * *, or his lawyer. You wiU swear at the shortness of 
diis letter. — Swear. 



Tke S€ame to the Same. Sat Even. Aug. 37, 1774. 

By your submission to the voice of reason, you eased me of a heavy 
load of anxiety. I did not like your enterprise. * ♦ ♦. As to papers, 
I w21 shew you that I can keep them safe till we meet. What tnink 
yon of the Turks and Russians? Romanzow is a great man. He 
mote an account of his amazing success to Mouskin Pouskin here, and 
declared his intention of retiring as soon as he had conducted the army 
iMme ; desiring that Pouskin would send him the best plan he could 
piocure of an English gentleman's farm. In his answer, Pouskin pro- 
mised to get it ; but added, that at the same time he should send the 
Empress apian of BUnhdnu A handsome compliment, I think. My 
Lady and Maria, as usuaL 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. Holroyd Esq, 

Bkntinck-Street, Sept 10, 1774, 

Since Heberden is returned, I think the road lies plain before you, I 
mean the turnpike road ; the only party which in good sense can be 
embraced is, without delay, to bring my Lady to Bentinck-street, where 
you may inhabit two or three nights, and have any advice (Turton, 
Heberden, &c.) which the town may afford, in a case that most 
assuredly ought not to be trifled with. Do this as you value our good 
opinion. The Cantabs are strongly in the same sentiments. There 
can be no apprehensions of late hours, &c as none of Mrs. H.'s raking 
acquaintance are in town. * • ♦. You give me no account of the 
wmrks. When do you inhabit the library? Turn over— great things 
await you. 

It is surely infinite condescension for a senator to bestow his at- 
tention on the affairs of a juryman. A senator? Yes, Sir, at last 
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•Quod . . . . Divkm promitUre nemo 



Auderet, volvenda dies, en attulit ultra.- 
Yesterday morning, about half an hour after seven, as I was 
ing an army of Barbarians, I heard a double rap at the door, and 
friend ♦ • • was soon introduced. After some idle conversaticni 
told me, that if I was desirous of being in parliament, he had 
independent seat very much at my service. » * *. This is a 
prospect opening upon me, and if next spring I should take my i 
and publish my book, it will be a very memorable aera in my life. I 
ignorant whether my borough will be * * *. You despise borou| 
and fiy at nobler game. Adieu. 



The Same to the Same, Dec. 2, I77^ 

I SEND you inclosed a dismal letter from Hugonin. Return it WitttJ 
out delay, with observations. A manifesto has been sent to * * % 
which must, I think, produce immediate peace or war. Adieu. W« 
shall have a warm day on the address next Monday. A number ol 
young members ! Whitshed, a dry man, assured me, that he heard 
one of them ask, whether the king always sat in that chair, pointing to 
the Speaker's. Adieu. 



The Same to the Same, Boodle's, Jan. 31, 1775. 

Sometimes people do not write because they are too idle, and some* 
times because they are too busy. The former was usually my cas^ 
but at present it is the latter. The fate of Europe and America seems 
fully sufficient to take up the time of one man ; and especially of a 
man who gives up a great deal of time for the purpose of public zM 
private information. I think I have sucked Mauduit and Hutcheson 
very dry ; and if my confidence was equal to my eloquence, and my 
eloquence to my knowledge, perhaps I might make no very intolerable 
speaker. At all events, I fancy I shall try to expose myself. 

Semper ego auditor tantum f nunquamne reponam ? 

For my own part, I am more and more convinced that we have both 
the right and the power on our side, and that, though the effort maybe 
accompanied with some melancholy circumstances, we are now arrived 
at the decisive moment of preserving, or of losing for ever, both our 
trade and empire. We expect next Thursday or Friday to be a very great 
day. Hitherto we have been chiefly employed in reading papers, and 
rejecting petitions. Petitions were brought from London, Bristol, Nor- 
wich, &c. framed by party, and designed to delay. By the aid of some 
parliamentary quirks, they have been all referred to a separate inactive 
committee, which Burke calls a committee of oblivion, and are now 
considered as dead in law. I could write you fifty little House of 
Commons stories, but from their number and nature they suit better a 
conference than a letter. Our general divisions are about two hundred 
and fifty to eighty or ninety. Adieu. 
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Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. 

Madam, London, Jan. 31, 1775. 

idle man has no time, and a busy man very little. As yet the 

»use of Commons turns out very well to me, and though it should 

^ver prove of any real benefit to me, I find it at least a very agreeable 

"^^e-iiouse. We are plunging every day deeper and deeper mto the 

Lt l>usiness of America ; and I have hitherto been a zesdous, though 

Lty friend to the cause of government, which, in this instance, I 

kk tlie cause of England. I passed about ten days, as I designed, 

Uppark. I found Lord • • ♦ and fourscore foxhounds, 

Tlie troubles of Beriton are perfectly composed, and the insurgents 

luced to a state, though not a temper of submission. You may 

ippose I heard a great dead of Petersfield. L * * * means to con- 

ict your .friend of bribery, to transport him for using a second time 

stamps, and to prove that Petersfield is still a part of the manor 

Beriton. 1 remain an impartial spectator. I am, dear Madam, 

truly yours. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq. to J. B. Holroyd, Esq, 

February 8, 1775. 

I AM not d d according to your charitable wishes, because I have 

"not acted ; there was such an inundation of speakers, young speakers 

"in every sense of the word, both on Thursday in the grand committee, 

•and Monday on the report to the House, that neither Lord George 

Germaine nor myself could find room for a single word. The principal 

men both days were Fox and Wedderbume, on the opposite sides ; 

the latter displayed his usual talents ; the former, taking the vast 

compass of the question before us, discovered powers for regular debate, 

vbich neither his friends hoped, nor his enemies dreaded. We voted 

an address, (three hundred and four to one hundred and five,) of lives 

and fortunes, declaring Massachussets Bay in a state of rebellion. 

More troops, but I fear not enough, go to America, to make an army 

of ten thousand men at Boston ; three generals, Howe, Burgoyne, and 

Qinton. In a few days we stop the ports of New England. 1 cannot 

write volumes ; but I am more and more convinced, that with firmness 

all may go well ; yet I sometimes doubt. I am now writing with 

ladies, (Sir S. Porten and his bride,) and two card-tables, in the library. 

As to my silence, judge of my situation by last Monday. I am on the 

Grenvillian conunittee of Downton. We always sit from ten to three 

and a half ; after which, that day, I went into the House, and sat till 

three in the morning. Adieu. 



The Same to the Same. Feb. 25, 1775. 

We go on with regard to America, if we can be said to go on ; for 
on last Monday a conciliatory motion of allowing the Colonies to tax 
themselves, was introduced by Lord North, in the midst of lives and 
fortunes, war and famine. We went into the House in confusion, 
every moment expecting that the Bedtords would fly into rebellion 
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against those measures. Lord North rose six times to appease 
storm, but all in vain ; till at length Sir Gilbert declared for admii 
tion, and the troops all rallied under their proper standard. On Wi 
nesday we had the Middlesex election. I was a patriot ; sat by- 
Lord Mayor, who spoke well, and with temper, but before the end 
the debate fell fast asleep. I am s^U a mute ; it is more tremendi 
than I imagined ; the great speakers fill me with despair, the bad 
with terror. 

When do you move ? My lady answered like a woman of senj 
spirit, and good nature. Neither she nor I could bear it. She 
right, and the Duchess of Braganza would have made the same ansi 

AdieiL. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon. 

Dear Madam, March 30, 1775 

I hardly know how to take up the pen. I talked in my last of two 01 
three posts, and I am almost ashamed to calculate how many have 
elapsed. I will endeavour for the future to be less scandalous. Only 
believe that my heart is innocent of the laziness of my hand. I do noit 
mean to have recourse to the stale and absurd excuse of business, 
though I have really had a very considerable hurry of new parliamen- 
tary business : one day, for instance, of seventeen hours, from ten in 
the morning till between three and four the next morning. It is, upon 
the whole, an agreeable improvement in my life, and forms just the 
mixture of business, of study, and of society, which I always imagined 
I should, and now find I do like. Whether the House of Commons^ 
may ever prove of benefit to myself or country, is another question. 
As yet I have been mute. In the course of our American afifairs, I 
have sometimes had a wish to speak, but though I felt tolerably pre 1 ; 
pared as to the matter, I dreaded exposing myself in the manner, and 
remained in my seat safe, but inglorious. Upon the whole, (though I 
still believe I shall try,) I doubt whether Nature, not that in some 
instances I am ungrateful, has given me the talents of an orator, and I 
feel that I came into parliament much too late to exert them. Do you . 
hear of Port Eliot coming to Bath ? and, above all, do you hear ol .- 
Charles-street* coming to Bentinck-street, in its way to Essex, &c 

Adieu. Dear Madam, 

I am most truly yours. 

Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs. Gibbon, 

Dear Madam, House of Commons, May 2, 1775 

I ACCEPT of the Pomeranian Lady with gratitude and pleasure, and 
shall be impatient to form an acquaintance with her. My presenta- 
tions at St. James's passed graciously. My dinner at Twickenham 
was attended with less ceremony and more amusement. If they turned • 
out Lord North to-morrow, they would still leave him one of the best 
companions in the kingdom. By this time I suppose the Eliots are 
with you. I am sure you will say every thing kind and proper on the • 

* Mrs. Gibbon's residence at Bath* 
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occasion. I am glad to hear of the approbation of my constituents 
far my vote on the Middlesex election. On the subject of America, I 
li^ave been something more of a courtier. You know, I suppose, that 
Holroyd is just stepped over to Ireland for a fortnight. He passed 
tliree days with me on his way. Deyverdun had left me just before 
your letter arrived, which I shall soon have an opportunity of conveying 
to him. Though, I flatter myself, he broke from me with some degree 
of uneasiness, the engagement could not be declined. At the end of 
four years he has an annuity of one hundred pounds for life, and may 
for the remainder of his days enjoy a decent independence in that 
country, which a philosopher would perhaps prefer to the rest of Europe. 
For my own part, after the huny of the town and of parliament, I am 
now retired to my villa in Bentinck-street, which I begin to find a very 
pleasing solitude, at least as well as if it were two hundred miles from 
London ; because when I am tired of the Roman Empire, I can laugh 
away the evening at Footers theatre, which I could not do in Hamp- 
shire or Cornwall I am, dear Madam, most truly yours. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J. B. Holroyd, Esq. 

Bentinck-Street, August i, 1775. 

Your apprehensions of a precipitate work, &c. are perfectly ground- 
less. I should be much more addicted to a contrary extreme. The 
head is now printing : true, but it was written last year and the year 
before. The first chapter has been composed de nouveau three times; 
the second twice^ and all the others have undergone reviews, correc- 
tions, &c. As to the tail, it is perfectly formed and digested, (and were 
I so much given to self-content and haste,) it is almost all written. 
The ecclesiastical part, for instance, is written out in fourteen sheets, 
which I mean to refondre from beginning to end. As to the friendly 
critic, it is very difficult to find one who has leisure, candour, freedom, 
and knowledge sufficient. However, Batt and Deyverdun have read 
and observed. After all, the public is the best critic. I print no more 
than five hundred copies of the first edition ; and the second (as it 
happens frequently to my betters) may receive many improvements. 
So much for Rome. We have nothing new from America. But I can 
venture to assure you, that administration is now as unanimous and 
decided as the occasion requires. Something will be done this year ; 
but in the Spring the force of the country will be exerted to the utmost. 
Scotch Highlanders, Irish Papists, Hanoverians, Canadians, Indians, 
&c. will all in various shapes be employed. Parhament meets the first 
week in November. I think his Catholic Majesty may be satisfied with 
his Summer's amusement. The Spaniards fought with great bravery, 
and made a fine retreat ; but our Algerine friends surpassed them as 
much in conduct as in number. Adieu. 

The Duchess has stopped Foote's piece. She sent for him to King- 
ston-house, and threatened, bribed, argued, and wept for about two 
hours. He assured her, that if the Chamberlain was obstinate, he 
should publish it, with a dedication to her Grace. 
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Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. Hol&oyd Esq, 

January 

I HAVE a letter from Hugonin^ a dreadful one I believe, but it 
lain four days unperused in my drawer. Let me turn it over to 

Foster is playing at what he calls whist ; his partner swearii^ 
wardly. He would write to you to-night, but he thinks he had 
write next post ; he will think so a good while. Every thing pi 
still as death. Our Committee of the Catch Club has done 
business this morning than all those of the House of Commons 
their meetine. Roberts does not petition. This from the 
authority, and yet perhaps totally false. Hare married to Sir Abi 
Hume's daughter. You see how hard pressed I am for news, 
at any time, I had rather talk an hour, than write a page. IIm 
adieu. I am glad to hear of your speedy removal Rem< 
Bentinck-street. 



The Same to the Same. January 29, 1774 

I AM now getting acquainted with authors, managers, &c. good 
pany'to know, but not to live with. Yesterday I dined at the Britii 
Coffee-house, with Garrick, Coleman, Goldsmith, Macpherson, J4 * 
Hume, &c. I am this moment come from Coleman's Man of Busin 
We dined at the Shakespeare, and went in a body to support it. 
tween friends, though we got a verdict for our cUent, his cause was 
a bad one. It is a very confused miscellany of several plays and taiesj 
sets out brilliantly enough, but as we advance the plot grows thicl 
the wit thinner, till the lucky fall of the curtain preserves us from t( 
chaos. 

Bentinck-street has visited Welbeck-street. Sappho is very bapp^ 
that she is there yet : on Sheffield-place she squints with regret an| 
gratitude. Mamma consulted me about buying coals ; we cannot eel 
any round ones. Quintus is gone to head the civil war. Of Mrs. • •* 
I have nothing to sav. I have ^ot my intelligence for insuring, and 
will immediately get the preservative against fire. Foster has sent me 
eight-and-twenty pairs of^ Paris silk stockings, with an intimation that 
my lady wished for half-a-dozen. They are much at her service ; bat 
if she will look into David Hume's Essay on National Characters^ she 
will see that I dtu^t not offer them to a Queen of Spain. Sacka 
qt^une reine d*Espagne rCa point dejambes. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. Holroyd, Esq. 

We have conquered ; • * • was amazed at the tempest just ready to 
break over his head. He does not desire to go to law, wishes to live 
in peace, has no complaints to make, hopes for a little indulgence. 
Hugonin is now in the attitude of St Michael trampling upon Satani 
he holds him down, till Andrews has prepared a little chain ofadamam 
to bind the foul fiend. In return, receive my congratulation on your 
Irish victory. Batt told me yesterday, as from good authority, that 
administration designed a second attempt this session ; Ixit to-day I 
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»re it from much better, that they always discouraged it, and that it 

iotaily an Hibernian scheme. You remark that I saw Batt He 

two hours with me ; a pleasant man ! He and Sir John Russell 

tte with me next week: you will h<rve both their portraits s the 
Inals are engaged, 

Satne to the Same, February, 1774. 

Did you get down safe and early? Is my lady in good spirits and 

umour ? You do riot deserve that she should, for hurrying her away. 

oes Maria coquet with Divedown ? [Dr. Downes.] Adieu. Bentinck- 

eet looks very dismal. You may suppose that nothing very import- 

t can have occurred since you left town : but I will send you some 

count of America after Monday, though indeed my anxiety about an 

bid manor takes away much of my attention from a new continent. 

The mildness of Godfrey Clarke is roused into military fury ; but he is 

an old Tory, and you ordy suppose yourself an old Whig. I alone am 
, a true Englishman, Philosopher, and Whig. 

li Th£ Same to the Same. BooDLES, Wed. Even. March 16, 1774. 

p I WAS this morning with • • •. He was positive that the attempt 
,. to settle the preliminaries of arbitration by letters would lead us on to 
. the middle of the summer, and that a meeting was the only practicable 

• measure. I acquiesced, and we blended his epistle and yours into one, 
J Mdiich goes by this post. If you can contrive to suit to it your Oxford 
. journey, your presence at the meeting would be received as the descent 

• of a guardian angeL 

Very little that is satisfactory has transpired of America. On Monday 
Lord North moved for leave to bring in a bill to remove the customs 

• and courts of justice from Boston to New Salem ; a step so detrimental 

• to the former town, as must soon reduce it to your own terms ; and yet 
of so mild an appearance, that it was agreed to without a division, and 
almost without a debate. Something more is, however, intended, and 
a committee is appointed to inquire into the general state of America. 
But the administration keep their secret as well as that of free masonry, 
and, as Coxe profanely suggests, for the same reason. 

Don't you remember that in our pantheon walks we admired the 
. modest beauty of Mrs. ♦ * * ? Eh bien, alas ! she is * • *. You ask 
me with whom ? With * • *, of the guards ; both the * * *'s ; * * *, 
a steward of ♦ * •'s, her first love, and half the town besides. A meeting 
of * * ♦'s friends assembled about a week ago, to consult of the best 
method of acquainting him with his frontal honours. Edmund Burke 
was named as the orator, and communicated the transaction in a most 
eloquent speech. 

E. Gibbon Esq. to J. Holroyd Esq, March 29, 1774. 

America. Had I written Saturday night, as I once intended, fire 
« and sword, oaths of allegiance and high treason tried in England, in 
consequence of the refusal, would have formed my letter. Lord North, 
however, opened a most lenient prescription last night ; and the utmost 
. attempt towards a new settlement seemed to be no more than invest- 
ing the governors with a greater share of executive power, nomination 

Q 
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remember, observes,) to permit the Tews to defend themselves 
the execution of it ; whence we see now consistent this law is wii 
determination of the judges, quoted by you from Herodotus, " 
was lawful for the king to do whatever \it pleased:" for we und 
that he did not please that this law, when once declared by him, 
be altered. 

You add imder this head, ^' May I not assert that the Greek 
who have so copiously treated of the affairs of Persia, have not I 
the smallest vestige of a restraint, equally injurious to the mi 
and prejudicial to the people." 1 have not the Greek writers by 
to consult, but a common book I chance to have at hand refers me 
one such vestige, in a very eminent Greek historian, Diodorus Si 
Lawth*s Comment, in loc, 

4. A fourth objection to the historic truth of the book of Danid 
taken, with more plausibility, from the matter of this law, which, a 
you truly observe, was very strange for the kibg's counsellor to ad 
and for any despot whatever to enact. 

But, I. I a little question whether prayer was so constant and 
siderable a part of Pagan worship as is supposed ; and if it was 
the prejudices of the people would not be so much shocked by 
interdict as we are ready to think. Daniel indeed prayed three ti 
a day ; but the idolaters might content themselves with prayii^ n< 
and then at a stated solemnity. It is clear, that when you speak 
depriving men of the comforts y and priests of the profits^ of reli^ 
you have Christian, and even modem principles and manners in y< 
eye : perhaps in the comforts^ you represented to yourself a com^ 
of poor inflamed Huguenots under persecution ; and in Xh.tprofiisj 
lucrative trade of popish masses. But be this as it may, it should 
considered, 2. That this law could not, in the nature of the 
suppress all prayer, if the people had any great propensity to it. 
could not suppress mental prayer ; it could not even suppress bodify.^ 
worship, if performed, as it easily might be, in the night, or in sec 
Daniel, it was weU known, was used to pray in open daylight, and is 
a place exposed to inspection, from his usual manner of praying; 
which manner, it was easily concluded, so zealous a votaiy as he wa% 
would not change or discontinue, on account of the edict Lasti)^ 
though the edict passed for thirty days, to make sure worl^ yet theie 
was no doubt but the end proposed would be soon accomplished, and 
then it was not likely that much care would be taken about this 
observance of it. 

All this put together, I can very weU conceive that extreme envy and { 
malice in the courtiers might suggest the idea of such a law, and that 
an impotent despot might be flattered by it. Certainly, if what we 
read m the third chapter be admitted, that one of these despots i 
re(}uired all people, nations, and languages, to worship his imafire on % 
pam of death, there is no great wonder that another of them snouU > 
demand the exclusive worship of himself for a month ; nay, perlu^ / 
he might think himself civil, and even bounteous to his gods, when he g 
left them a share of the other eleven. For as to the presumption, .-i 

'^ Nihil est quod credere de se 
Non possit, cum laudatur diis sequa potestas. — ^ 
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I now trouble you with my thanks. But even if I had not been 

led upon to offer you my respects, I could not have refrained 

»ngratulating you on the merit, and undoubted success, of this 

performance. The persons of this place whose judgment you 

Itte most, agree in opinion, that you have made a great addition 

classical Uterature of England, and given us what Thucydides 

leaving with his own countrymen, ^possession in perpetuity, 

SL certain modesty and merit adways exceed the expectations of 

^friends ; and it is with very great pleasure I tell you, that although 

mst have observed in me every mark of consideration and regani, 

[this is, nevertheless, the case, I receive your instruction and study 

mod^ with great deference, and join with every one else in 

iding the extent of your plan, in hands so well able to execute it. 

of your readers, I find, were impatient to get at the fifteenth 

ter, and began at that place. I have not heard much of their 

but am told that many doubt of your orthodoxy. I wish to 

Iways of the charitable side, while I own you have proved that the 

>t stream may become foul when it comes to run over the muddy 

»in of himian nature. I have not stayed to make any particular 

rks. If any should occur on the second reading, I shaU not fail 

ty in my claim to a more needed, and more useful admonition from 

in case I ever produce anything that merits your attention. And 

with the greatest respect, dear Sir, 

Your most obliged, and most humble Servant, 

Adam Ferguson. 



hrtract of a Letter from Mr. David Hume to Mr. Strahan, dated 
\ Edinburgh, April 8, 1776. 

* * • I AM very much taken with Mr. Gibbon's Roman History, 
ich came from your press, and am glad to hear of its success. 

Lcre will no books of reputation now be printed in London but 

»ugh your hands and Mr. Cadell's. The Author tells me that he is 

y preparing a second edition. I resolved to have given him my 

[vice with regard to the manner of printing it ; but as I am now 

ig to you, it is the same thing. He ought certainly to print the 

iber of the chapter at the head of the margin ; and it would be 

:er if something of the contents could also be added. One is also 

ed with his notes, according to the present method of printing 

book : when a note is announced, you turn to the end of the volume ; 

there you often find nothing but a reference to an authority. All 

authorities ought only to be printed at the margin, or the bottom 

the page. I desire a copy of my new edition should be sent to 

Gibbon ; as wishing that gentleman, whom I so highly value, 

luld peruse me in a form the least imperfect to which I can bring 

work. 

• ♦ • Dr. Smith's performance is another excellent work that 
^ come from your press this winter ; but I have ventured to tell 
jUm, that it requires too much thought to be as popular as Mr. 
Iiibix>n's. 
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The Same to the Same. 

Dear Holroyd, October .6> i 

I SIT down to answer your epistle, after taking a very pleasant 
— ^A ride! and upon what? — Upon a horse. — You lie /—I d 
have got a droll little poney, and intend to renew the long-f< 
practice of equitation, as it was known in the world before the 
of June of the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and 
three. As I used to reason against riding, so I can now aigue for 
and indeed the principal use I know in human reason is, when 
upon, to furnish arguments for what we have an inclination to do. 

What do you mean by presuming to affirm, that I am of no use 
Farmer Gibbon of no use? Last week I sold all my hops, and 
believe well, at nine guineas a hundred, to a very responsible 
Some people think I might have got more at Weyhill Fair, but tba:fc! 
would have been an additional expence, and a great uncertainty. Our 
quantity has disappointed us very much ; but I think, that besides 
hops for the family, there will not be less than 500L ; — no contemptible 
sum off thirteen small acres, and two of them planted last year onl>| 
This week I let a little farm in Petersfield by auction, and propcM 
raising it from 25I. to '^^ per annum : and Fanner Gibbon of no usc^' 

To be serious ; I have but one reason for resisting your invitatia|bi 
and my own wishes ; that is, Mrs. Gibbon I left nearly alone all la^ 
winter, and shall do the same this. She submits very cheerfidly tf 
that state of sohtude ; but, on sounding her, I am convinced that she 
would think it unkind were I to leave her at present. I know you ^ 
well, that I am sure you will acquiesce in this reason ; and let i^ 
make my next visit to Siieffield-Place from town, which I think inaj| 
be a little before Christmas. I should like to hear something of tiM} 
precise time, duration, and extent of your intended tour into BudoL 
Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Bsq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 
Most respectable south saxon, Beriton, Nov. 18, 1771. 

It would ill become me to reproach a dilatory correspondent;* 
Quis tulerit Gracchos de seditione querentes f 
especially when that correspondent had given me hopes of undertaking it 
very troublesome expedition for my sole advantage. Yet thus much I vodCf 
say, that I am obliged very soon to go to town upon other busines$ 
which, in that hope, I have hitherto deferred. If by next Sunday^ 
have no answer, or if I hear that your journey to Denham is put off 
sine die, or to a long day, I shall on Monday set off for London, aadP 
wait your future wiU with^i/A, hope, and charity. Adieu. ^ 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to John Baker Holroyd Esq. 

Sheffield-Place. 

Dear Holroyd, London, 1772. 

The sudden change from the sobriety of Sheffield-Place to the irreratr 

larities of this tOMrn, and to the wicked company of Wilbraham, ClarliB^' 

Damcr, &c. having deranged me a good deal, I am forced to employ 
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of my secretaries to acquaint you with a piece of news I know 
: about myself. It is certain, some extraordinary intelligence is 
this morning from Denmark, and as certain that the levee was 
ly prevented by it. The particulars of that intelligence are 
sly and obscurely told. It is said, that the king had raised a 
physician to the rank of minister and Ganymede ; such a mad 
ation had so disgusted aU the nobility, that the fket and army 
and shut up the king in his palace. La Reine se trouve milee 
ry and it is reported that she is confined, but whether in con* 
Kquenoe of the insurrection, or some other cause, is not agreed. Such 
Btiie rough draft of an affair that nobody yet understands. Embrassez 
it ma p^ Madame^ et U reste de la chere famille. Gibbon. 

z Et plus bas^ WiLBRAHAM, Sec 



K Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 

s^^ Boodle's, 10 o'clock, Monday night, Feb. 3, 1772. 

I LOVS, honour, and respect, every member of Sheffield-Place ; even 
liy great enemy* Datch, to whom you will please to convey my sincere 
Mshes, that no simpleton may wait on him at dinner, that his wise 

Epa may not shew nim any pictures, and that his much wiser mamma 
vf chain him hand and foot, in direct contradiction to Magna 
Charta and the bill of rights. 

It is difficult to write news, because there is none. Parliament is 
perfectly quiet ; and I think that Barr^, who is just now playing at 
fliist in the room, will not have exercise of the lungs, except, perhaps^ 
011 a messa^ much talked of, and soon expected, to reconunend it to 
Bie wisdom of the House of Conunons to provide a proper future 
rtonedy against the improper marriages of the younger branches of the 
Royal Family. The noise of • • • is subsided, but there was some 
foundation for it. * * ^'s expences in his bold enterprise were yet 
unpaid by government The hero threatened, assumed the patriot, 
leceived a sop, and again sunk into the courtier. As to Denmark, it 
teems now that the ung, who was totally unfit for government, has 
only passed firom the hainds of his queen wife, to those of his queen 
ttother-in-law. * * * is said to have indulged a very vague taste in 
kr amours. She would not be admitted into the Pantheon, whence 
^ gentlemen proprietors exclude all beauty, unless imspotted and im- 
Aiaculate (tautology by the bye)« The gentlemen proprietors^ on the 
tUier hand, are friends and patrons of ue leopard beauties. Adver- 
tising challenges have passed between the two great factions, and a 
bloody battle is expected Wednesday night. A propos^ the Pantheon, 
in point of ennui and magnificence, is the wonder of the eighteenth 
century and of the British empire. Adieu. 

The Same to the Same. Boodle's, Saturday night, Feb. 8, 1772. 

Though it is very late, and the bell tells me that I have not above 

ten minutes left, I employ them with pleasure in congratulating you on 

the late victory of our dear manmia the Church of England. She had 

* The name by wludi the child caUed himself. S. 

P 



' 
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last Thursday seventjr-one rebellious sons, who pretended to set ask 
her will on account of insanity : but two hundred and seventeen 
champions, headed by Lord North, Burke, Hans, Stanley, Charles 
Godfrey Clarke, &c. though they allowed the thirty-nine clauses of 
testament were absurd and unreasonable, supported the validity 
with infinite humour. By the bye, * • • prepared himself for 
holy war, by passing twenty-two hours in the pious exercise of h^ 
his devotions cost him only about 500 1. per hour — ^in all 1 1 ,000 L " 
lost 5000 L This is from the best authority. I hear too, biit will _ 
warrant it, that ♦ ♦ ♦, by way of paying his court to * * ♦, has loJi 
this winter 1 2,000 1. How I long to be ruined ! li 

There are two county contests, Sir Thomas Egerton and Coloneli 
Townley in Lancashire, after the county had for some time goo^ 
a-begging. In Salop, Sir Watkin, supported by Lord Gower, happened 
by a punctilio to disoblige Lord Craven, who told us last night, that he 
had not (]uite 9000 1. a-year in that county, and who has set up Pigoi 
against him. You may suppose we all wish for God Almighty agamU 
that black devil. 

I am sorry your journey is deferred. Compliments to Datch. As ht 
is now in durance, great minds forgive their enemies, and I hope he 
may be released by this time. — Coming, Sir. Adieu. 

You see the Princess of W. is gone. Hans Stanley says, it Vk 
believed the Empress Queen has taken the same journey* 



Dear Holroyd, London, Feb. 13, 1772, 

The papers and plans arrived safe in town last night, and wUl be in 
your hands in their intact virgin state in a day or two. Consider Uiem 
at leisure, if that word is known in the rural life. Unite, divide, but 
(above all) raise. Bring them to London with you : I wait your 
orders ; nor shall I, for fear of tumbling, take a single step till your 
arrival, which, on many accounts, I hope will not be long deferred. 

Clouds still hover over the horizon of^ Denmark. The public circum- 
stances of the revolution are related, and I understand, very exactljt, 
in the foreign papers. The secret springs of it still remain unknown. 
The town indeed seems at present quite tired of the subject. Tlic 
Princesses death, her character, and what she left, engross the converr 
sation. She died without a will ; and as her savings were generally 
disposed of in charity, the small remains of her parson^ fortune wiQ 
make a trifling object when divided among her children. Her favourite 
the Princess of B. very properly insisted on the king's imlnediatdiy 
sealing up all the papers, to secure her from the idle reports whicb 
would be so readily swallowed by the great English monster. Th« 
business of Lord and Lady • • ♦ is finally compromised, by the arbi- 
tration of the Chancellor and Lord • • * . He gives her 1200I. a-year 
separate maintenance, and 1 500 1. to set out with : but as her Ladyship 
is now a new face, her husband, who has already bestowed on the 
public seventy young beauties, has conceived a violent but hopeleis$ 
passion for his chaste moiety. * * • Lord Chesterfield is dying. 
County oppositions subside. Adieu. 

Entirely yours. 
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11 Okar HoLROYDy Feb. 21, 1772. 

B^OWSVERy notwithstanding my indignation, I will employ five 
■jreiiie a in telling you two or three recent pieces of news, 
|b1- Chalks Fox is commenced patriot, and is already attempting to 
Iranounce the words country^ liberty^ corruption^ &c. ; with wnat sue- 
^aSy time will discover. Yesterday he resided the Admiralty. The 
jfecy is, that he could not prevail on ministry to join with him in 
Ns intended repeal of the marriage act, (a favourite measure of his 
bdier, who opposed it from its origin,) and that Charles very judi- 
liotisly thought Lord Holland's friendship imported him more than 
Lord North's. 

i 3. Yesterday the marriage message came to both Houses of Parlia- 
■lent. You inall see the words of it in the papers : and thanks to the 
Bubntissive piety of this session, it is hoped that * * * 

3. To-day the House of Commons was employed in a very odd way. 
BTommy Townshend moved, that the sermon of Dr. Knowell, who 
iKeached before the house on the 30th of January, (id est^ before the 
Speaker and four members,) should be burnt by the common hang- 
van, as containing aribitrary, tory, high-flown doctrines. The House 
was nearly a^;reeing to the motion, till they recollected that they had 
already thanked the Preacher for his excellent discourse, and ordered 
it to be printed. Knowell's bookseller is much obliged to the Right 
HcMiourable Tommy Townshend. 

When do you come to town ? I want money, and am tired of stick- 
ing to the esuth by so many roots. Embrassez de ma part, &c. Adieu. 

Ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Beriton. 
Dear Madam, London, March 21, 1772 

I HAVE advanced with some care and some success in gaining an 
idea of the Lenborough estate. The tenants are at will, and from a 
comparison of my rents with the neighbouring ones, particularly Lord 
• • •, there is great probabUity that my estate is very much under-let. 
My friend Holroyd, who is a most invaduable counsellor, is strongly of 
that opinion. Sir • * • • • • is just come home. I am sorry to see 
many alterations, and little improvement From an honest wild 
Engtish buck he is grown z, philosopher. Lord • • • displeases every- 
body by the affectation of consequence : the youn^ baronet disgusts 
no less by the affectation of wisdom. He speaks m short sentences, 
quotes Montaigne, seldom smiles, never laughs, drinks only water, pro- 
.iesses to conmiand his passions, and intends to marry in five months. 
The two lords, his uncles, as weH as * * *, attempt to shew him, that 
sttdi behaviour, even were it reasonable, does not suit this country 
Re remains incorrigible, and is every day losing ground in the good 
opinion of the public, which at his first arrival ran strongly in his 
favour. Deyveniun is probably on his journey towards England, but 
is not yet come. 

I am, dear Madam, &c. &a 
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Mohawk River to Albany, will oblige the Provincials to give up 
defence of the Lakes, for fear of being cut off. The report of a for 
war subsides. House of Commons dull, and opposition talk of 
pending hostilities from despair. 

PiSi anonymous pamphlet and Dr. Watson out against me ; (iH:! 
opinion,) the former feeble, and very illiberal ; the latter uncoj 
genteel At last I have had a letter from De)rverdun ; w 
excuses ; nothing done ; vexatious enough. To-morrow I wril«; 
Suard, a very skilful translator of Paris, who was here in the spi" 
with the Neckers, to get him (if not too late) to undertake it. Adi< 



Mr, Gibbon to the Rev. Dr. Watson (now Bishop ^Llandaflf). 

Bentinck-Street, November 2, 173 

Mr. Gibbon takes the earliest opportunity of presenting his com])I 
ments and thanks to Dr. Watson, and of expressing his sense of 
liberal treatment which he has received from so candid an advei 
Mr. Gibbon entirely coincides in opinion with Dr. Watson, that as tl 
different sentiments, on a very important period of history, are 
c?ubmitted to the Public, they both may employ their time in a mai 
much more useful, as well as agreeable, than they could possibly do 
exhibiting a single combat in the amphitheatre of controversy. 
Gibbon is therefore determined to resist the temptation of justifying 
in a professed reply, any passages of his History, which might perha| 
be easily cleared from censure and misapprehension ; but he 
reserves to himself the privilege of inserting in a future edition 
occasional remarks and explanations of his meaning. If any caHs 
pleasure or business should bring Dr. Watson to town, Mr. Gibl 
would think himself happy in being permitted to solicit the honour 
his acquaintance. 



Dr. Watson to Mr. Gibbon. 

Cambridge, November 4, 1776.^ 
Dr. Watson accepts with pleasure Mr. Gibbon's polite invitation to aj 
personal acquaintance. If he comes to town this winter, will certainlyi 
do himself the honour to wait upon him. Begs, at the same time, to a 
assure Mr. Gibbon, that he will 'be very happy to have an opportunity I 
of shewing him every civility, if curiosity, or other motives, shouldJ 
bring him to Cambridge. Dr. Watson can have some faint idea ofi 
Mr. Gibbon's difficulty in resisting the temptation he speaks of, jfrom \ 
having been of late in a situation somewhat similar himself. It would. (j 
be very extraordinary, if Mr. Gibbon did not feel a parent's partiality :« 
for an offspring which has justly excited the admiration of all who-l 
have seen it ; and Dr. Watson would be the last person in the world \x^i\ 
wish him to suppress any explanation which might tend to exalt itra 
merits. ,fl 
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^ Edwakd Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holpoyd Esq, 

V Almack's, November 7, 1776. 

■TTTRRS from BuiKoyne. They embarked on the Lakes the thirtieth 
Hember, with eight hundred British sailors, six thousand regulars, 
^ ~ navad force superior to any possible opposition : but the season 
&r advanced, that they expected only to occupy and strengthen 
eroga, and afterwards to return and take ud their winter quarters 
ada. Yesterday we had a surprize in the House, from a procla- 
fion of the Howes, which made its first appearance in the Morning 
ift, and which nobody seems to understand. By this time, my Lady 
^ see that I have not much reason to fear my antagonists. Adieu, 
\ next Thursday. 




EDWAitD Gibbon Esq, to J. B. Aolroyd Eso. 

Friday Evening, November 22. 
Kews from the Lakes. A naval combat, in which the Provincials 
be rmulsed with considerable loss. They burnt and abandoned 
Hiwn Foint. Carleton is besieging Ticonderoga. Carleton, I say ; 
^ lie is there, and it is apprehended that Buigoyne is coming home, 
e dismissed the Nabobs without a diWsion. Burke and the Attorney 
eneral spoke very welL AdieiL 



Ir S€tme to the Same, Bentinck-Street, January 18, 1777. 

^ I presume, my Lady does not make a practice of tumbling down 
Itirs every day after dinner, by this time the colours must have faded, 
id the high places (I mean the temples) are reduced to a proper 
veL But what, in the name of the great prince, is the meaning of 
er declining the Urban expedition ? Is it the spontaneous result of her 
vn proud spirit ? or does it proceed from the secret machinations of her 
omestic tyrant ? At adl events, I expect you will both remember your 
tt gage ment of next Saturday in Bentinck-street, with Donna Catherina, 
le Mountaineer*, &c. Things go on very prosperously in America, 
[owe is himself in the Jerseys, and will push at least as far as the Dela- 
we River. The continental (perhaps now the rebel) army is in a great 
leasare dispersed, and Washington, who wishes to cover Philadelphia, 
las not more than six or seven thousand men with him. Qmton 
les^s to conquer Rhode Island in his way home. But, what /think 
i much greater consec^uence, a province made its submission, and 
lesired to be reinstated m the peace of the King. It is indeed only 
nor litde Georgia ; and the application was made to Governor Tonyn 
i Florida. Some disgust at a violent step of the Congress, who 
OBOved the President of their Provincial Assembly, a l^ing and 
popular man, cooperated with the fear of the Indians, who began to 
unnse themselves with the exercise of scalping on their Back Settle- 
ments. Town fills, and we are mighty agreeable. Last year, on the 
[^een's birth-day. Sir G. Warren haid his diamond star cut off his coat ; 

• Hie Honourable Geaeiml Simoa Fnser. 
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Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. :p 

Dear Madam, ^ London, August, i\ 

Will you accept my present literary business as an excuse for tssf^ 
writing ? I think you will be in the wrong if you do, since I was 
as idle before. At all events, however, it is better to say three wi 
than to be totally a dumb dog. A propos of dog, but not of dun 
your Pomeranian is the comfort of my life ; pretty, impertinent, fant 
tical, all that a young lady of fashion ought to be. I flatter my 
that our passion is reciprocal. I am just at present engaged in a gr 
historical work ; no less than a History of the Decline and Fall of 
Roman Empire ; with the first volume of which I may very possi! 
oppress the public next winter. It would require some pages to gi 
more particular idea of it ; but I shall only say in general, that 
subject is curious, and never yet treated as it deser\'es ; and that durii 
some years it has been in my thoughts, and even under my 
Should the attempt fail, it must be by the fault of the execution. 

Adieu. Dear Madam, beUeve me most truly your& 

4 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J. B. Holroyd, Esq, 

Bentinck-Street, October 14, 177; 
I SEND you .two pieces of intelligence from the best authority, ani 
which, unless you hear them from some other quarter, I do not wid 
you should talk much about, ist. When the Russians arrive, (if ther 
refresh themselves in England or Ireland,) will you go and see thd 
camp ? We have great hopes of getting a body of these Barbarian; 
In consequence of some very plain advances. King George, with " 
own hand, wrote a very polite epistle to sister Kitty, requesting 
friendly assistance. Full powers and instructions were sent at the s 
time to Gunning, to agree for any force between five, and twenty th 
sand men, carte blanche for the terms ; on condition, however, t 
they should serve, not as auxiliaries, but as mercenaries, and that 
Russian general should be absolutely under the command of the Britisl 
They daily and hourly expect a messenger, and hope to hear that 
business is concluded. The worst of it is, that the Baltic will soon 
frozen up, and that it must be late next year before they can get 
America. 2. In the mean time we are not quite easy about Canada 
and even if it should be safe from an attack, we cannot flatter oursel 
with the expectation of bringing down that martial people on the B 
Settlements. The priests are ours ; the gentlemen very prudently w 
the event, and are disposed to join the stronger party ; but the s 
lawless spirit and impatience of government which have infected oij 
Colonies, are gone forth among the Canadian peasants, over wha 
since the conquest, the noblesse have lost much of their ancient in^ 
ence. Another thing which will please and surprise, is the assurance 
which I received from a man who might tell me a lie, but who could 
not be mistaken, that no arts, no management whatsoever, have been 
used to procure the addresses which fill the Gazette, and that L«rd . 
North was as much surprised at the first that came up, as we could ]x; i 
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rery in a long letter, two very ingenious objections which she has 
id. 1st, That I shall be confined, or put to death by the priests ; 
2dly, That I shall sully my morcU character, by making love to 
flecker's wife. Before I go, I will consult Newton, about a power of 
ittomey for you. By the bye, I wish you would remember a sort of 
komise, and give me one day before I go. We talk chiefly of the 
llar^uis de la Fayette, who was here a few weeks ago. He is about 
^ Bntyv with an hundred and thirty thousand livres a year ; the nephew 
Noailles, who is ambassador here. He has bought the Duke of 
ingston's yacht, and is gone to join the Americans. The Court 
Sear to be angry with him. Adieu. 



1' 



^' Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J. B. Holroyd, Esg. 

g Atwood's, Saturday Night, April 19, 1777. 

t It is not possible as yet to fix the day of my departure. That cir- 
bimstance depends on the state of India, and will not be determined 
till the General Court of next Wednesday. I know from the Jirst 
inthority, if the violence of the Proprietors about the Pigot, can be 
^cked in the India-house by the influence of a Government majority, 
the Minister does not wish to exert the omnipotence of Parliament ; 
and I shall be dismissed from hence time enough to set forwards on 
lliursday the first of May. On the contrary, should we be involved 
In those perplexing affairs, they may easily detain me till the middle 
Hf next month. But as all this is very uncertain, I direct you and my 
tady to appear in town to-morrow seven-night. I have many things 
h) say. We have been animated this week, and, notwithstanding the 
itrict oeconomy recommended by Charles Fox and John Wilkes, we 
iutve paid the Royal debts. Adieu. 



b 



The Same to the Same, Monday Night, April 21, 1777. 

is. Bad news from Hampshire. Support Hugonin, comfort me ; 

torrect or expel ♦ * * sell Lenborough, and remove my temporal 
bares. When do you arrive ? 



The Same to the Same, Wednesday Night, April 23, 1777. 

It is uncertain whether India comes to Westminster this year, and 
it is certain that Gibbon goes to Paris next Saturday seven-night, 
pierefore Holroyd must appear in town the beginning of next week. 
Ribbon wants the cordial of his presence before the journey. My 
Lady must come. 



I. 



fhe Same to the Same, Dover, Tues. Even, May 6, 1777. 

My expedition does not begin very auspiciously. The wind, which 
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forgot saying anything of the son of Fei^s ; his letters reached* 
What think you of the season ? Siberia, is it not ? A pleasant 
paign in America. I read and pondered your last, and thinlc 
the place of Lord G. G. you might perhaps succeed ; but I much. 
that our Leaders have not a genius which can act at the dist 
three thousand miles. You know that a large draught of gu4 
just going to America ; poor dear creatures ! We are met ; bu(f 
business. Next week may be busy ; Scotch militia, &c. Rod 
Empire (first part) will be finished in a week, or fortnight. At lai^ 
have heard Texier ; wonderful ! Embrace my Lady. The weal 
too cold to turn over the page. Adieu. i 

Since this, I received your last, and honour your care of the^ 
women ; a respectable name, which, in spite of my Lady, may { 
Judges, Bishops, Generals, &c 1 am rejoiced to hear of Maria's^ 
oculation. I know not when you have done so wise a things. 1| 
may depend upon getting an excellent house. Adieu, 

Edward Gibbon, Esq. to J. B. Holroyd, Esq, \ 

/ Bentinck-Street, Feb. 9, 17* 

You are mistaken about your dates. It is to-morrow seven-n^ 
the seventeenth, that my book will decline into the world, 

I am glad to find, that by degrees you begin to understand t 
advantage of a civilized city. Adieu. No public business ; parlianud 
has sat every day, but we have not had a single debate. I think y 
will have the book on Monday. The parent is not forgot, though I h 
not a single one to spare. 

Extract of a Letter from Dr. Robertson to Mr, Strahan, dot 

Edmburgh College, March 15, 1776. 

* • * Since my last I have read Mr. Gibbon's History wj 
much attention, and great pleasure. It is a work of very high mei 
indeed. He possesses that industry of research, without which il 
man deserves the name of an Historian. His narrative is perspicuoX 
and interesting ; his style is elegant and forcible, though in son 
passages I think rather too laboured, and in others too quaint. Bl 
these defects are amply compensated by the beauty of the general flol 
of language, and a very peculiar happiness in many of his expressiod 
I have traced him in many of his quotations, (for experience has tau ^ 
me to suspect the accuracy of my brother pen-men,) and I find 
refers to no passage but what he has seen with his own eyes. I h 
the book will be as successful as it deserves to be. I have not 
read the two last chapters, but am sorry, from what I have heard 
them, that he has taken such a tone in them as will give great offem 
and hurt the sale of the book. 



Mr, Ferguson to Mr, Gibbon. \ 

Dear Sir, Edinburgh, March 19, 177! 

I received, about eight days ago, after I had been reading yow 

History, the copy which you have been so good as'to send me, and fol 



k 
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Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 
_3n^ Paris, 1777. 

^". "When I ventured to assume the character of Historian, the first, the 
»ost natural, but at the same time the most ambitious, wish which I 
imitertained, was to obtain the approbation of Dr. Robertson and of 
l^r. Hume ; two names which fnendship united, and which posterity 
^111 never separate. I shall not therefore attempt to dissemble, though 
[1 cannot easily express, the pleasure which I received from your oblig- 
^ing^ letter, as well as from the intelligence of your most valuable 
Ijpresent. The satisfaction which I should otherwise have enjoyed, in 
^ommon with the public, will now be heightened by a sentiment of a 
jiaore personal and flattering nature ; and I shall frequently whisper to 
ODyself, that I have in some measure deserved the esteem of the writer 
^whom I admire. 

A short excursion which I have made to this place, during the 

r^ummer months, has occasioned some delay in my receiving your 

letter, and will prevent my possessing, till my return, the copy of your 

History, which you so politely desired Mr. Strahan to send me. But 

I have already gratified the eagerness of my impatience ; and although 

I was obliged to return the book much sooner than I could have 

wished, 1 have seen enough to convince me, that the present publica- 

r tion will support, and if possible, will extend the fame of the Author ; 

; that the materials are collected with diligence, and arranged with slall ; 

X that the first book contains a learned and satisfactory account of 

< the progress of discovery ; that the achievements, the dangers, and the 

crimes, of the Spanish adventurers are related with a temperate spirit ; 

, and that the most original, perhaps the most curious, portion of the 

I history of human manners is at length rescued from the hands of 

sophists and declaimers. Lord Stormont, and the few in this Capital, 

who have had an opportunity of perusing the History of America, 

unanimously concur in the same sentiments. Your work is already 

become a favourite topic of public conversation; and Mr. Suard is 

repeatedly pressed, in my heanng, to fix the time when his translation 

' will appear. 

\ . I flatter myself you will not abandon your design of visiting London 

) next winter ; as I already anticipate, in my own mind, the advantages 

. which I shall derive from so pleasing and so honourable a connection. 

! In the mean while, I should esteem myself happy, if you could think of 

' any literary conmiission, in the execution of which I might be useful to 

you at Paris, where I propose to stay till very near the meeting of Parlia- 

k ment. Let me, for instance, suggest an enquiry, which cannot be iur 

t different to you, and which might perhaps be within my reach. A fe^y 

f days a^o I dined with Bagniousky, the famous adventurer, who escaped 

from his exile at Kamschatska, and returned into Europe by Japan 

» and China His narrative was amusing, though I know not how far his 

veracity, in point of circumstances, may safely be trusted. It was his 

i original design to penetrate through the North East Passage ; and he 

9 actually followed the coast of Asia as high as the latitude of 67^ 35^, 

I' till his progress was stopped by the ice, in a Straight between the two 

Continents, which was only seven leagues broad. Thence he descended 

along the coast of America, as low as Cape Mendocin ; but was repulsed 
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by contrary winds, in his attempts to reach the port of Acapuka- 
Joumal of his Voyage, with his original Charts, is now at Versaif' 
the Depot des Affaires Etrangersj and if you conceived that it 
be of any use to you for a second edition, I would try what mi] 
obtained ; though I am not ignorant of that mean jesdousy whic . 
yourself have experienced, and so deservedly stigmatised. I ^sn^\ 



Dr. Robertson to Mr, Gibbon. 
Sir, 

I HAD the honour of your obliging Letter, and I should be a very pn 
man indeed, if I were not vain of the approbation which you are pi 
to bestow upon me. As you will now have had an opportunity to 
the book, which you had only seen when you wrote to me, I indi 
myself in the hopes, that the favourable opinion you had formed of! 
is not diminished. I am much pleased with your mentioning 
friendship with Mr. Hume ; I have always considered that as ooe 
the most fortunate and honourable circumstances of my life. It i 
felicity of the age and country in which we live, that men of letters 
enter the same walk of science, and go on successfully, without f< 
one sentiment of envy or rivalship. In the intercourse between 
Hume and me, we always found something to blarney as Veil 2&5i 
thing to commend, I have received frequently very valuable critid 
on my performances from him ; and I have sometimes ventured 
offer him my strictures on his works. Permit me to hope for the sa 
indulgence from you. If in reading the History of America, any thi 
either in the matter or style, has occurred to you as reprehensible, 
will deem it a most obliging favour if you will communicate it freely 
me. I am certain of profiting by such a communication. 

I return you thanks for your frank offer of executing any literal 
commission for me. I accept of it without ceremony, and am flattered 
with the idea of receiving such aid from your hands. I know nothing 
of Bagmouski*s Adventures, but what was published in some Newf 
paper. If one can rely on his veracity, what he relates must 1^ 
very interesting to me. If you had been writing the Histoiy rf 
America, the question concerning the mode of peopling it, mighf nd 
perhaps have occupied your attention very much. But it was proper 
for me to consider it more fully. Bagniouski (if he may be credite(8 
has seen what it may be useful for me to know. I can see no reasioO 
why the Court of France should be shy about communicating his 
Journal, and the Charts which iUustrate it ; possibly my name n»f 
operate somewhat towards obtaining a copy of both ; your interposi- 
tion, I am confident, will do a great desd. It will be very illiberal 
indeed, if such a communication were refused. My Lord Stormont (by 
whose attention I have been much honoured) would not decline to gi« 
his aid, were that necessary. But if your Court resembles that of 
Spain, I am afraid every proposal from an ambassador is received with 
some degree of jealousy. Your own private application will, I appre- 
hend, be more effectual. As it is probable that a second edition may 
go to press early in the winter, it will add to the favour, if you can sooo 
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me concerning the success of your negociation. As this is 

% in the style of the Corps Diplomatique^ allow me to recom- 

one of its members to you. Mr. Fullarton, the new secretary of 

mbassy, is a particular friend of mine. He is a youn^ man of 

qualities both of head and heart, that I am sure you will esteem 

knre him. Please remember me to him. I have the houour to be, 

great respect. 

Your obliged humble servant, 

WiLUAM Robertson. 




Edward Gibbon, Esq, to J. B. Holroyd, Esq* 

Paris, June 16, 1777. 

1 TOlJ[> you what would infallibly happen, and you know enough of 

nature of the beast not to be surprised at it I have now been at 

exactly five weeks ; during which time I have not written to any 

whatsoever within the British dominions, except two lines of 

cation to Mrs. Gibbon. The daemon of procrastination has at 

yielded to the genius of friendship, assisted indeed by the 

of fear and shame. But when I have seated myself before a 

and begin to revolve all that I have seen and tasted during this 

period, I feel myself oppressed and confounded ; and I am very 

tsu- throwing away &e pen, and resigning myself to indolent despair, 
complete history would require a volume, at least, as corpulent as 
^^ D<M:line and Fall ; and it I attempt to select and abrid^, besides 
Ihe difficulty of the choice, there occur so many things which cannot 
ycopeily be entrusted to paper, and so many others of too slight a tex- 
^ue to support Hb/t journey, that I am almost tempted to reserve for 
<Nir future conversations the detail of my pleasures and occupations. 
!^Bt as I am sensible that you are rigid and imj^tient, I will try to 
Wivey, in a few words, a general idea of my situation as a man of the 
^Kkiid, and as a man of letters. You remember that the Neckers were 
'mypnncipaldependance; and the reception which I have met with 
^m them very nur surpassed m^ most sanguine expectations. I do not 
meed lodge in their house, (as it might incite the jealousy of the hus- 
^hmd, and procure me a lettre de cachet,) but I live very much with 
^kem, and dine and sup whenever they have company, which is almost 
t!very day, and whenever I like it, for Uiey are not in the least exigeans, 
Mr. Walpole gave me an introduction to Madame du Defiand, an 
agreeable young lady of eighty-two years of age, who has constant 
Suppers, and the best company in Paris. When you see the Duke of 
Rioimond, he will give you an account of that house, where I meet 
^nu almost every evening. Ask him about Madame de Cambis. I 
^ve met the Duke of Qioiseul at his particular request, dined by 
^^uidmt with Franklin, conversed with the Emperor, been presented at 
Court, and gradually, or rather rapidly, I find my acquaintance spread- 
u^ over the most valuable parts of Paris. They pretend to like me, 
^ whatever you may think of French professions, I am convinced 
^ some at least are sincere. On the other hand, I ieel myself easy 
^nd bappy in their company, and only regret that I did not come over 
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two or three months sooner. Though Paris throughout the s 
promises me a very agreeable society, yet I am hurt every day \ff^ 
departure of men and women whom I be^fin to know witb 
familiarity, the departure of officers for their governments and 
risons, of bishops for their dioceses, and even of country gentlei 
for their estates, as a rural taste gains ground in this country, 
much for the general idea of my acquaintance ; details would be 
less, yet unsatisfactory. You may add, to the pleasures of 
those of the spectacles and promenades, and you will find that I 1 
very agreeable life ; let me just condescend to observe, that it is 
extravagant. After decking myself out with silks and silver, the 
nary establishment of coach, lodging, servants, eating, and 
expences, does not exceed sixty pounds per month. Yet I have 
footmen in handsome liveries behind my coach, and my apartment 
hung with damask. Adieu for the present : I have more to say, ' 
were I to attempt any further progress, you must wait another 
and you have already waited long enough, of all conscience. 

Let me just in two words give you an idea of my day. I am 
going (nine o'clock) to the King's library, where I shall stay till twelvif! 
as soon as I am dressed, I set out to dine with the Duke de Nivemofc 
shall go from thence to the French comedy, into the Princess 
Beaveau's loge grillee, and cannot quite determine whether I shall J ^ 
at Madame du Deffand's, Madame Keeker's, or the Sardinian Amba^ 
sadress's. Once more adieu. 

I embrace my Lady and Bambini. I shall with cheerfulness execute 
any of her commissions. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 

Paris, August 13, 1777. 
Well, and who is the culprit now ? — Thus far had I written in tfec 
pride of my heart, and fully determined to inflict an epistle upon yon, 
even before I received any answer to my former ; I was very near a 
bull. But this forward half line lay ten days barren and inactive, till 
its generative powers were excited by the missive which I received 
yesterday. What a wretched piece of work do we seem to be making 
of it in America ? The greatest force which any European power ever 
ventured to transport into that continent, is not strong enough even to 
attack the enemy ; the naval strength of Great Britain is not sufficient 
to prevent the Americans (they have almost lost the appellation of 
Rebels) from receiving every assistance that they wanted ; and in the 
mean time you are obliged to call out the militia to defend your own 
coasts against their privateers. You possibly may expect from me 
some account of the designs and policy of the French court, but I 
choose to decline that task for two reasons : ist. Because you may find 
them laid open in every newspaper ; and 2dly, Because I live too 
much with their courtiers and ministers to know anything about them. 
I shall only say, that I am not under any immediate apprehensions of 
a war with France. It is much more pleasant as well as profitable to 
view in safety the raging of the tempest, occasionally to pick up some 
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►ieces of the wreck, and to improve their trade, their agriculture, and 
^heir finances, while the two countries are lento collisa duello. Far from 
ilcing any step to put a speedy end to this astonishing dispute, I should 
lot be surprised if next summer they were to lend their cordial assist- 
ance to England, as to the weaker party. As to my personal engage- 
Stient with the D. of R. I recollect a few slight skirmishes, but nothing 
^iat deserves the name of a general engagement. The extravagance 
^f some diputants, both French and English, who have espoused the 
^cause of America, sometimes inspires me with an extraordinary vigour. 
"Upon the whole, I find it much easier to defend the justice than the 
\ policy of our measures ; but there are certain cases, where whatever is 
repugnant to sound policy ceases to be just. 

Tbe more I see of Paris, the more I like it. The regular course of 
' the society in which I live is easy, polite, and entertaining ; and almost 
every day is marked by the acquisition of some new acquaintance, who 
is w^orth cultivating, or who, at least, is worth remembering. To the 
great admiration of the French, I regularly dine and regularly sup, drink 
a dish of strong coffee after each meal, and find my stomach a citizen of 
the "world. The spectacles, (particularly the Italian, and above all the 
French Comedies,) which are open the whole summer, afford me an 
agreeable relaxation from company ; and to shew you that I frequent 
them from taste, and not from idleness, I have not yet seen the Colisee, 
the Vauxhall, the Boulevards, or any of those places of entertainment 
which constitute Paris to most of our countrymen. Occasional trips 
to dine or sup in some of the thousand country-houses which are scat- 
tered round the environs of Paris, serve to vary the scene. In the mean 
while the summer insensibly glides away, and the fatal month of 
October approaches, when I must change the house of Madame Necker 
for the House of Commons. I regret that I could not choose the 
winter, instead of the summer, for this excursion : I should have found 
many valuable persons, and should have preserved others whom I have 
lost as I began to know them. The Duke de Choiseul, who deserves 
attention both for himself, and for keeping the best house in Paris, 
passes seven months of the year in Touraine ; and though I have been 
tempted, I consider with horror a journey of sixty leagues into the 
country. The Princess of Beauveau, who is a most superior woman, 
has been absent aboye six weeks, and does not return till the 24th of 
this month. A large body of recruits will be assembled by the Fontain- 
bleau journey ; but in order to have a thorough knowledge of this 
splendid country, I ought to stay till the month of January ; and if I 
could be sure that Opposition would be as tranquil as they were last 
year — I think your life has been as animated, or, at least, as tumul- 
tuous, and I envy you Lady Payne, &c. much more than either the 
Primate, or the Chief-justice. Let not the generous breast of my Lady 
be torn by the black serpents of envy. She still possesses the first 
place in the sentiments of her slave : but the adventure of the fan was 
a mere accident, owing to Lord Carmarthen. Adieu. I think you may 
be satisfied. I say nothing of my terrestrial affairs. 



2S6 LETTERS FROM EDWARD GIBBON AT LONDON. 

Edward Gibbon Esq, to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 

Bentinck-Street, Saturday, November, ij 
Had you four horns as well as four eyes and four hands, I shod 
maintain that you are the most unreasonable monster in the 
My pain is lively, my weakness excessive, the season cold, and 
twelve days renuun to the meeting. Far from thinking of trips 
the country, I shall be well satisfied if I am on my legs the 20tb, ia^ 
medical sense of the word. At present I am a corpse, carried 
by four arms which do not belong to me. Yet I try to smile : I 
the hen and chickens. Adieu. Writing is really painfuL 



T/U Same to the Same. Friday, November 14, 17; 

I do not like this disorder on your eyes : and when I consider 
temperance and activity, I cannot understand why any spring of 
machine should ever be deranged. With r^ard to myself, the 
has behaved in a very honourable manner ; after a complete conqi 
and after making me feel his power for some days, the generous eni 
has disdained to abuse his victor}', or to torment any longer an upie- 
sisting victim. He has already ceased to torture the lower extremir*'' 
of your humble servant ; the swelling is so amazingly diminished, 
they are no longer above twice their ordinary size. Yesterday I movi 
about the room with the laborious majesty of crutches ; to-day I hai 
exchanged them for a stick ; and by the beginning of next week,^ 
hope, with due precaution, to take the air, and to inure myself for 
interesting representation of Thursday. How cursedly unlucky, 
wanted to see you both : a thousand things to say and to hear, 
every thing of that kind broken to pieces. If you are not able to 1 
to Bentinck-street, I must contrive to steal three or four vacant 
during the session, and run down to Sheffield. The town fills, ani 
begin to have numerous levees, and couchees ; more properly the ~ 
We are still in expectation, but in the mean while we believe (I ni< 
ministers) that the news of Howe's victory and the taking of Philadelpl 
are true. Adieu. .1 

The Same to the Same. December 2, iW* 

By the inclosed you will see that America is not yet conquereC 
Opposition are very lively ; and, though in the House we keep otf 
numbers, there seems to be an universal desire of peace, even on the 
most humble conditions. Are you still fierce ? 



The Same to the Same. Monday Night, December, 1777/ 

I CONGRATULATE your noble firmness, as I suppose it must arisfr 
from the knowledge of some hidden resources, which will enable us tj 
open the next campaign with new armies of fifty or sixty thousand 
men. But I believe you will find yourself obliged to carry on ^ 
glorious war almost alone. It would be idle to dispute any more abosP 
politics, as we shall so soon have an opportunity of a personal combafi^ 
Your journey gives me some hopes that you have not entirely lost yotf' 
reason Your bed shall be ready. ^ 
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Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 

House of Commons, Thursday, Dec. 4, 1777. 
liXXjBLSADFUL news indeed ! You will see them partly in the papers, 
suid.Ke have not yet any particulars. An English army of nearly ten 
^pimsand men laid down their arms, and surrendered prisoners of war, 
cm condition of being sent to England, and of never serving a^^ainst 
Jtoiexica. They had fought bravely, and were three days without 
cadng. Bourgoyne is said to have received three wounds. General 
Fraser, with two thousand men, killed. Colonel Ackland likewise 
killed. A general cry for peace. Adieu. We have constant late days. 



The Same to the Same. February 28, 1778. 

• • • As to politics, we should easily fill pages, and therefore had 
better be silent. You are mistaken in supposing that the bills are 
opposed ; some particular objections have been stated, and in the only 
division I voted with government. 



The Same to the Same. ^ February 23, 1778, 

You do not readily believe in prsetematural miscarriages of letters ; 
nor I neither. Listen, however, to a plain and honest narrative. This 
Hioming after breakfast, as I was ruminating on your silence, Thomas, 
ttiy new footman, with confusion in his looks and stammering on his 
tongue, produced a letter reasonably soiled, which he was to have 
brought me the day of his arrival, and which had lain forgotten from 
that time in his pocket. To shorten as much as possible the continu- 
ance, I immediately enquired, whether any method of conveyance 
could be devised more expeditious than the post, and was fortunately 
informed of your coachman's intentions. You probably know the 
heads of the plan : an Act of Parliament to declare, that we never 
had any intention of taxing America : another Act, to empower the 
Crown to name Commissioners, authorised to suspend hostilities by 
sea and land, as well as all obnoxious Acts ; and, in short, to grant 
every thing, except independence. Opposition, after expressing their 
doubts whether the lance of Achilles could cure the wound which it 
had inflicted, could not refuse their assent to the principles of conduct 
which they themselves had always recommended. Yet you must 
acknowledge, that in a business of this magnitude there may arise 
several important questions, which, without a spirit of faction, will 
deserve to be debated : whether Parliament ought not to name the 
Commissioners ? whether it would not be better to repeal the obnoxious 
Acts ourselves ? I do not find that the world ; that is, a few people 
whom I happen to converse' with ; are much inclined to praise Lord 
N.'s ductility of temper. In the service of next Friday you will, how- 
ever, take notice of the injunction given by the Liturgy : " And all the 
People shall say after the Minister, Turn us again, O Lord, and so 
shall we be turned." While we consider whether we shall negociate, I 
fear the French have been more diligent. It is positively asserted, 
both in private and in Parliament, and not contradicted by the 
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Ministers, that on the fifth of this month a Treaty of Commerce (wl 
naturally leads to a war) was signed at Paris with the indepen 
States of America. Yet there still remains a hope that England 
obtain the preference. The two greatest countries in Europe are 
running a race for the favour of America. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 

Almack's, Saturday Night, March 21, 17 
As business thickens, and you may expect me to write sometimes, 
shall lay down one nde; totally to avoid political argument, o 
jecture, lamentation, declamation, &c. which would fill {>ages, not 
say volumes ; and to confine myself to short, authentic pieces of iol 
ligence, for which 1 may be able to afford moments and Unes. H 
then— The French Ambassador went off yesterday morning, 
without some slight expressions of ill-humour from John BulL 
Stormont is probably arrived to-day. No immediate declarati 
except on our side. A report (but vague) of an action in the Ba; 
between La Motte Piquet and Digby ; the former has five ships, 
three frigates, with three large store-ships under convoy ; the l^i 
has eleven ships of the line. If the Frenchman should sail to 
mouth of the Delaware, he may possibly be followed and shut 
When Franklin was received at Versailles, Deane went in the s 
character to Vienna, and Arthur Lee to Madrid. Notwithstand 
the reports of an action in Silesia, they subside ; and I have seen 
letter from Eliot at Berlin of the tenth instant, without any mention 
actual hostilities, and even speaking of the impending war as not 
absolutely inevitable. Last Tuesday the first payment of the loan ^ 
six hundred thousand pounds was certainly made ; and as it wouldtj 
otherwise be forfeited, it is a security for the remainder. I have not 
yet got the intelligence you want about former prices of stock vo^ 
critical times. There are surely such. Dixi, Vale. Send me somoj 
good news from Bucks ; in spite of the war, I must sell. We want., 
you in town. Simon Fraser is impatient : but if you come without ^ 
my Lady, every door will be shut. ^ 



The Same to the Same. Almack's, Friday, June 12, 1778. 

• * *'s Letter gave me that sort of satisfaction which one may 
receive from a good physician, who, after a careful examination, pro- 
nounces your case incurable. But no more of that. I take up the 
pen, as I suppose by this time you begin to swear at my silence. Yet 
literally (a bull) I have not a word to say. Since D'Estaing's fleet has 
passed through the Gut (1 leave you to guess where it must have got "i 
out) it has been totally forgotten, and the most wonderful lethargy and" 
oblivion, of war and peace, of Europe and of America, seems tO" 
prevail. Lord Oiatham's funeral was meanly attended, and Govern- : 
ment ingeniously contrived to secure the double odium of suffering the J 
thing to be done, and of doing it with an ill grace. Their chief con- 
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versation at Almack's is about tents, drill-serjeants, subdivisons, 
fidngs, &c. and I am revered as a veteran. Adieu. When do you 
r6turh ? If it suits your evolutions, aunt Kitty and myself meditate a 
Sussex journey next week. I embrace my Lady. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq, 

Wednesday Evening, July i, 1778. 
Your plan of operations is clear and distinct ; yet, notwithstanding 
your zeal, and the ideas of ducal discipline, I think you will be more 
and longer at Sheffield-Place than you imagine. However, I am dis- 
posed to advance my journey as much as possible. I want to see you ; 
my martial ardour makes me look to Coxheath, necessity obliges me 
to think of Beriton, and I feel something of a very new inclination to 
taste the sweets of the country. Aunt Kitty shares the same senti- 
ments ; but various obstacles will not allow us to be with you before 
Saturday, or perhaps Sunday evening ; I say evenings as we mean to 
take the cool part of the day, and shall probably arrive after supper. 
KefppeFs return has occasioned infinite and inexpressible consternation, 
which gradually changes into discontent against him. He is ordered 
out again with three or four large ships ; two of ninety, two of seventy- 
four, and the fiftieth regiment, as marines. In the mean time the 
French, with a superior fleet, are masters of the sea ; and our outward- 
bound East and West India trade is in the most imminent danger. 
Adieu. 



The Same to the Safne, Bentinck-Street, July 7, 1778. 

Expect me when you see me ; and do not regulate your active 

motions by my uncertainty. Saturday is impossible. The most pro- 
bable days are, Tuesday or Friday. I live not unpleasantly, in a round 
of ministerial dinners ; but I am rather impatient to see my white 
house at Brighton. I cannot find that Sheffield has the same attrac- 
tions for you *. Lord North, as a mark of his gratitude, observed the 
other day, that your regiment would make a very good figure in North 
Carolina. Adieu. I wrote two lines to Mitchel, lest he should think 
me dead. 



The Same to the Same, Saturday Night, Sept. 25, 1778. 

No news from the fleets ; we are so tired of waiting, that our impati- 
ence seems gradually to subside into a careless and supine indifference. 
We sometimes yawn, and ask, just by way of conversation. Whether 
Spain will join ? I believe you may depend on the truth, not the 
sincerity, of an answer from their Court, that they will not support or 
acknowledge the independence of the Americans. But, on the other 
hand, magazines are forming, troops marching, in a stile which mani- 

* Mr. Holrojrd was then in quarters at Brighthelmstone. 
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festly threatens Gibraltar. Gib is, however, a hard morsel ; five- 
sand effectives, and every article of defence in the most complete i 
We are certainly courting Russia. So much for the Republic * 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq. 

Tuesday Night, Nev; 
YOCJ sometimes complain that I do not send you early news ; 
you will now be satisfied with receivinga full and true account €A 
the parliamentary transactions of ^f^:r/ Thursday. In town we 
an excellent piece of humour* (the author is Tickell). Bm-ke 
C. Fox are pleased with their own speeches, but serious patriots 
that such things should be turned to farce. We seem to have a 
of an additional Dutch war : you may depend upon its being a 
important business, from which we cannot extricate ourselves with< 
either loss or shame. Vale, 



The Same to the Same. Almack's, Wednesday Evening, i 

I DELAYED writing, not so much through indolence, as because 
expected every post to hear from you. The state of Benton is u 
tarn, incomprehensible, tremendous. It would be endless to send 
the folios of Hugonin, but I have inclosed you one of his most 
tures<j[ue epistles, on which you may meditate. Few offers; 
promising enough, came from a gentleman at CamberwelL I dete 
him, with masterly skill and diligence, to be only an attorney's C 
without money, credit, or experience. I have written as yet in vain 
Sir John Shelley, about Hearsay ; perhaps you might get intelligen 
I much fear that the Beriton expedition is necessary ; but it has occun 
to me, that if I met^ instead of accompanying you, it would save md 
journey of above one hundred miles. That reflection led to another 
a very impudent nature ; viz. that if I did not accompany yoii,v 
certainly could be of no use to you or myself on the spot ; ^at i 
much rather, while you examined the premises, pass the time ia 
horse-pond ; and that I had still rather pass it in my library wkh 
Decline and Fall. But that would be an effort of friendship worthy 
Theseus or Perithous ; modem times would hardly credit, much letsi 
imitate, such exalted virtue. No news from America ; yet there &i 
people, large ones too, who talk of conquering it next sunmier withthd^ 
help of twenty thousand Russians. I fancy you are better satisfied 
with private than public war. The Lisbon packet in coming home 
met above forty of our privateers. Adieu. I hardly know whether I 
direct right to you, but I think Sheffield- Place the surest. 



Dr. Watson {now Bishop ^Llandaflf) to Mr, Gibbon. 
Sir, Cambridge, January 14, lyj^* 

It will give me the greatest pleasure to have an opportunity sA\ 

• The Title of the PtanjAdct—Antici/atioH. 



I 
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^ggoming better acquainted with Mr. Gibbon. I beg he would accept 
sincere thanks for the too favourable manner in which he has 




^ of a performance, which derives its chief merit from the elegance 

&Si importance of the work it attempts to oppose. I have no hope of 
a future existence, except that which is grounded on the truth of 
Christianity. I wish not to be deprived of this hope ; but I should be 
an apostate from the mild principle of the religion I profess, if I could 
lie- actuatied with the least animosity against those who do not think 
with toe upon this, of all others, the most important subject I beg 
3four pardon for this declaration of my behef; but my temper is 
Batiually open, and it ought assuredly to be without disguise to a man 
whom I wish no longer to look upon as an antagonist, but as a friend. 
t have the honour to be, with every sentiment of respect, your obliged 
servant, 

Rd. Watson. 

Edward Gibbon Esq. to J. B. Holroyd Esq, 

February 6, 1779. 

You are quiet and peaceable, and do not bark, as usual, at my 
silence. To reward you, I would send you some news ; but we are 
asleep ; no foreign intelligence, except the capture of a frigate ; no 
certain account from the West Indies, and a dissolution of Parliament, 
which seems to have taken place since Christmas. In the papers you 
will see negociations, changes of departments, &c. and I have some 
reason to believe that those reports are not entirely without foundation. 
Portsmouth is no longer an object of speculation ; the whole stream of 
all men, and all parties, runs one way. Sir Hugh is disgraced, ruined, 
&C. &c.; and as an old wound has broken out again, they say he must 
have his leg cut off as soon as he has time. In a night or two we shall 
be in a blaze of illumination, from the zeal of naval heroes, land patriots, 
and tallow-chandlers ; the last are not the least sincere. I want to 
hear some details of your military and familiar proceedings. By your 
sUence I suppose you admire Davis, and dislilce my pamphlet ; yet 
such is the public folly, that we have a second edition in the press : the 
fashionable style of the clergy, is to say they have not read it. If Maria 
does not take care, I shall write a much sharper invective against her, 
for not answering my diabolical book. My Lady carried it down, with 
a solenm promise that I should receive an unassisted French letter. 
Yet I embrace the little animal, as well as my Lady, and the Spes altera 
RonuB. Adieu. 

There is a buz about a peace, and Spanish mediation. 



Dr, William Robertson to Mr, Gibbon. 

Dear Sir, College of Edinburgh, March 10, 1779. 

I SHOULD have long since returned you thanks for the pamphlet you 
took the trouble of sending to me. I hope you are not one of those 
who estimate kindness by punctuality in correspondence. I read your 
little performance with much eagerness, and some solicitmde. The 

s 
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latter soon ceased. The tone you take with your adversary in 
impar congressus appears to me perfectly proper; and, though 
watched you with some attention, I have not observed any expi 
which I should, on your own account, wish to be altered. Dai 
book never reached us here. Our distance from the Capital oi 
somewhat like time. Nothing but what has intrinsic value c( 
down to us. We hear sometimes of the worthless and vile things 
float for a day on the stream, but we seldom see them. I am satisfic 
however, that it was necessary for you to animadvert on a man wl 
had brought accusations against you, which no gentleman can 
to be made without notice. I am persuaded, that the persons who^ 
instigated the man to such an illiberal attack, will now be ashamed of 
him. At the same time I applaud your resolution, of not degracUng 
yourself, by a second conflict, with such antagonists. 

I am ashamed to tell you, how little I have done since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you. I have been prevented, partly by ill health| 
partly by causes which I shall explain when we meet : I hope that may 
be next spring. Believe me to be with great truth, 

Your affectionate and faithful humble servant, 

William Robertson. 




Edward Gibbon, Esq. to J. B. Holroyd, Esq, 

May 7, 1775^ 
By some of the strangest accidents, (Lord G. G/s indrscretioaj 
Rigby's boldness, &c.) which it would require ten pages to explain, our! 
wise resolution of last Thursday is changed, and Lord Comwallis wii 
be examined ; Sir Henry Howe's enquiry will proceed, and we shall be 
oppressed by the load of information. You have heard of the Jersey 
invasion; everybodypraisesArbuthnot's decided spirit. Conway went 
last night to throw himself into the island. 



The Same to the Same, May, 1779. 

Alas ! alas I fourteen ships of the line : you understand by this, that 
you have not got a single long-boat. Ministry are more crest-fallen 
than I ever knew them, with the last intelligence ; and I am sorry to 
say, that I see a smile of triumph on some opposition faces. Though 
the business of the West Indies may still produce something, I am 
much afraid that we shall have a campaign of immense expence, axid 
little or no action. The most busy scene is at present in the House ol 
Commons ; and we shall be involved, during a great part of next 
month, in tedious, fruitless, but, in my opinion, proper inquiries. You 
see how difficult it would be for me to visit Brighton ; and I fancy 1 
must content myself with receiving you on your passage to Ireland. 
Indeed, I' much want to have a very serious conversation with yoti. 
Another reason, which must in a great measure pin me to Bentinck- 
street, is the Decline and Fall. I have resolved to bring out the suitt 
in the course of next year ; and though I have been tolerably diligent, 
so much remains to be done, that I can hardly spare a single day froin 
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11^ shop. I can guess but one reason which should prevent you from 
bpppsing that the picture in Leicester Fields was intended for the 
Bii^eld library ; viz. my having told you some time ago that I was 
Mer a formal engagement to Mr. Walpole.* Probably I should not 
iave been in any great hurry to execute my promise, if Mr. Cadell had 
lot strenuously urged the curiosity of the Public, who may be willing 
B tepay the exorbitant price oiji/ty guineas. It is now finished, and 
by mends say, that, in every sense of the word, it is a good head, 
iiibxt week it will be given to Hall the engraver, and I promise you a 
isst impression. Adieu. I embrace my Lady, and infants. 



c 

Edward Gibbon Esq, to J, B. Holroyd Esq. 

1779. 
^ When do you come to town ? You gave me hopes of a visit, and 

(want to talk over thin.^ in general with you, before you march to 

^ extremities of the West, where the sun goes to sleep in the sea. 

if rs. Trevor told me your destination was Exeter ;t and I suppose 

nothing but truth can proceed from a pretty mouth. — I have been, and 

un stiiu ver}' diligent ; and, though it is a huge beast, (the Roman 

Empire,) yet, if I am not mistaken, I see it move a little. — You seem 

surprised that I was able to get off Bath : very easily, the extreme 

shortness of our holidays was a fair excuse ; her recovery of health, 

spirits, &c. made it less necessary, and she accepted my apology, which 

SBfas however accompanied with an offer, if she chose it, in the prettiest 

joianner possible. A load of business in this House, I wri^e from it 

ynll be the amusement of the spring ; motions, enquiries, taxes, &c. &c 

Wt are now engaged in Lord Pigott's affair, brought on by a motion 

6t)m the Admiral, that the Attorney General should prosecute Mr. 

Stratton and Council ; all the Master^ Charles, Burke, Wedderburne, 

are of the same side, for it ; Lord North seems to make a feeble stand, 

for the pleasure of being in a minority. The day is hot and dull ; will 

be long : some curious evidence ; one man who refused three lacks of 

rupees, (thirty-seven thousand five hundred pounds,) merely not to go 

to council ; our mouths watered at such royal corruption ; how pitiful 

is our insular bribery ! A letter from aunt Hester. Adieu. 



TAe Same to the Same, July 2, 1779. 

., The inclosed will inform you of an event, J not the most disagreeable 
pi those which I have lately experienced. I have only to add, that it 
iwas effected by the firm and sincere friendship of the Attorney General. 
jSo many incidents have happened, that I hardly know how to talk of 
;news. You will learn that the Lords have strangely castrated the new 
Militia Bill. The Ferrol squadron, eight or nine ships, have joined 
the French. The numbers stand on our side thirty-two, on theirs 
thirty-seven ; but our force is at least equal, and the general consterna- 
rion much dispelled. If you do not Hibemize, you might at least 
•Bentinckize. I embrace, &c. Parliament will be prorogued to-morrow. 

* Tlie portrait, one of the best of Sir Toshiui's, is in the libntry at Sheffield Place. 
4- With the Sussex MiUtia. of which Mr- Holroyd was Mj^or. 
X Hii appointment as Lord of Trade. 
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Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. 
Dear Madam, Bentinck-Street, September 17, i 

I AM well and happy ; two words which you will accept as the 
stance of a very long letter ; and even as a sufficient excuse for a 
long silence. Yet I really do intend to behave better ; and to prev< 
the abominable conseauence of hours and days and posts steali 
away, till the sum toUu amounts to a formidable account, I have 
great mind to enter into an agreement, of sending you regularly evi 
month, a miniature picture of my actual state and condition on tbe fi 
day of the aforesaid month. 

I am glad to hear of the very beneficial effects you have derived 
your recent friendship with the goats at Abergavenny ; and as I can* 
not discover in what respect this poor country is more prosperous ol 
secure than it was last year, I must consider your present confidence 
as a proof that you view the prospect through a purer medium, and I 
glass of a more cheerful colour. I find myself so much more suscem 
tible of private friendship than of public spirit, that I am very wdl 
satisfied with that conclusion. My summer has been passed in the 
town and neighbourhood, which I still maintain to be the best society 
and the best retirement ; the latter, however, has been sometimes inte^ 
rupted by the Colonel of Dragoons * with a train of Serjeants, trumpetiJ 
recruits, && &c. My own time is much and agreeably employ^ in 
the prosecution of my business. After doing much more than 11 
expected to have done within the time, I nnd myself much less 
advanced than I expected : yet I begin to reckon, and as well as I cai 
calculate, I believe, that in twelve or fourteen months I shall be 
brought to-bed, perhaps of twins ; may they live, and prove as healtfajf 
as their eldest brother. With regard to the little foundling which so 
many friends or enemies chose to lay at my door, I am perfectly inno-| 
cent, even of the knowledge of that production ; and all the faults ori 
merits of the History of Opposition must, as I am inform^, be 
imputed to Macpherson, the author or translator of FingaL Dear 
Madam, most truly yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esg, to Colonel Holroyd at Coventry. 

London, Monday, February 7, 178a 
When the Attorney General informed me of the express he had just 
sent down to Coventry, I had not the least doubt of your embraciog 
the bolder resolution. You are indeed obliged to him for his real 
friendship, which he feels and expresses warmly ; on this occasion I 
hope it will be successful, and that in a few days you will find yoursdi 
among us at St. Stephen s in the heat of the battle. But you know 
that I am a dastardly, pusillanimous spirit, more inclined to fear than 
to hope, and not very eager in the pursuit of expensive vanity. On this 
vacancy the celerity of your motions may probably prevent opposition; 
but at the general election your enemy the corporation will not be 
asleep, and I wish, if it be not too late, to warn you against any pix)- 
mises or engagements which may terminate in a defeat, or at leasts 

* Colonel Holroyd at that time was raising a regiment of Light Dragoons. 
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of ten thousand pounds. Adieu. I could believe (without seeing 
er lier paw) that my Lady wishes to leave Coventry. No news ! 
or domestic I did not forget to mention the companies^ but find 
ais I expected, torpid. Burke makes his motion Friday ; but I 
tlie rumours of a civil war subside every day : petitions are 
t less formidable ; and I hear your Sussex protest gathers signa- 
1^5 in the country. 




ki^ 




Edward Gibbon Esa. to Mrs, Gibbon, Bath. 
Madam, Bentincr-Street, March lo, 178a 

[V^HKN you awakened me with your pen, it was my intention to have 
some signs of life by the next post. But so uncertain are all 
afiairs, that I found myself arrested by a mighty unrelenting 
ty called the gout ; and though my feet were the part on which he 
to exercise his cruelty, he left me neither strength nor spirits to 
my hand in relating the melancholy tale. At present, I have the 
;ure of informing you, that the fever and inflammation have sub- 
but the absolute weakness and monstrous swelling of my two 
pet confine me to my chair and flannels ; and this confinement most 
fehickily happens at a very nice and important moment of parlia- 
tary affairs. CoL H. pursues those affairs with eager and persever- 
zeal ; and has the pleasure of undertaking more business than any 
nien could possibly execute. He is much obliged to j^ou for your 
id congratulation. Mrs. Eliot is in town ; but I am quite ignorant 
more so than they are themselves) of their intentions. I will write 
jgain very soon. I am, dear Madam, most truly yours. 



The Same to the Same. 
Dear Madam, June 6, 178a 

As the old story of religion has raised most formidable tumults in 
^lis town, and as they will of course seem much more formidable at 
^e distance of an hundred miles, you may not be sorry to hear that I 
perfectly safe and well : my Imown attachment to the Protestant 

gion has most probably saved me. Measures, and effectual 
ures, are taken to suppress those disorders, and every street is 

ed with horse and foot. Mrs. Holroyd went out of town yesterday 

oming; the Colonel remains^ and shows his usual spirit. I am 

icerdy yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Bath. 
I, Dear Madam, London, June 8, 1780. 

. As a Member of Parliament, I cannot be exposed to any danger, 
,> since the House of Commons has adjourned to Monday se'nnight ; as 
' an individual, I do not conceive myself to be obnoxious. I am not 
apt, without duty or necessity, to thrust myself into a mob : and our 
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part of the towii is as quiet as a country village. So much for 
safety ; but 1 cannot give the same assurances of public tranqi 
forty thousand Puritans, such as they might be in the time of 
well, have started out of their graves ; the tumult has been dn 
and even the remedy of military force and martial law is unpK 
But Government, with fifteen thousand regulars in town, and '<£ 
gentleman (but one) on their side, must extinguish the flame, 
execution of last night was severe ; perhaps it must be repeat4 
night : yet, upon the whole, the tumult subsides. Colonel Holroydj 
all last night in Holborn among the flames, with the Northuml 
Militia, and performed very bold and able service. I will write 
in a post or two. 

I am, dear Madam, ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Bath. 

Dear Madam, June lo, i; 

I SHOULD write with great pleasure, to say that this audacious ti 
is perfectly quelled ; that Lord George Gordon is sent to the Toi 
and that, instead of safety or danger, we are now at leisure to tl ~ 
justice : but I am now alarmed on your account, as we have just 
report, that a similar disorder has broken out at Bath. I sT 
impatient to hear from you ; but I flatter mj^self that your pretty- 
does not contain much of that scum which has boiled up to the su 
in this huge cauldron. I am, dear Madam, most sincerely yours, ]^ 



The Same to the Satne, 

Dear Madam, Bentinck-Street, June 27, 17! 

I BELIEVE we may now rejoice in our common security. All tumi 
has perfectly subsided, and we only think of the justice which mu^' 
properly and severely inflicted on such flagitious criminals, 
measures of Government have been seasonable and vigorous ; 
even opposition has been forced to confess, that the military p 
was applied and regulated with the utmost propriety. Our danger ll 
at an end, but our disgrace will be lasting, and the month of June i;^* 
will ever be marked by a dark and diabolical fanaticism, which I 
supposed to be extinct, but which actually subsists in Great Brit 
perhaps beyond any other country in Europe. Our parliament 
work draws to a conclusion ; and I am much more pleasingly, thoi _ 
laboriously, engaged in revising and correcting for the press, the con- 
tinuation of my History, two volumes of which will certainly appeal 
next winter. This business fixes me to Bentinck-street more closely 
than any other part of my literary labour ; as it is absolutely necessary 
that I should be in the midst of all the books which I have at an* 
time used during the composition. But I feel a strong desire (irritate^ 
like all other passions, by repeated obstacles) to escape to Bath. 

Dear Madam, 

Most truly yours. 
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Edward Gibbok Esq. to Colonel Holroyd. 

July 25, 178a 
e Lord Chief 
'Mansfidd) unalterably fixed, I cannot perceive the necessity of 
sending or receiving intelligence. However, your commands are 
You wish I would write, as a sign of life. I am alive ; but, 
immersed in the Decline and Fall, I shall only make the sign. 
made. You may suppose that we are not pleased with the junc- 
of the fleets ; nor can an ounce of West India loss be compen- 
by a pound of East India success : but the circuit will roll down 
the news and politics of London. I rejoice to hear that the Sussex 
_ ent of Dragoons (commanded by Colonel Holroyd) are such weU- 
isciplined cannibals ; but I want to know when the chief cannibsd 
rUl return to his den. It would suit me better that it should happen 
Adieu. 




The Same to the Same, Brooks's, November 28, 1780. 

PSRHAPS the Sheriffs (the Sheriffs of Coventry), the tools of your 
nemies, may venture to make a false and hostile return, on the pre- 
imKiption that they shall have a whole year of impunity ; and that the 
rits of your petition cannot be heard this session. Some of your 
St respectable friends in the House of Commons are resojved, (if 
return should be such,) to state it forcibly as a special and extra- 
^Qvdinary case ; and to exert all proper strength for bringing on the 
trial of your Petition without delay. The knowledge of such a reso- 
lution may awe the Sheriffs ; and it may be prudent to admonish them 
of the imdending danger, in the way that you judge most adviseable. 
Adieu. God send you a good deliverance. 




Mr, Gibbon to Mrs. Gibbon, Belvedere, Bath. 

Dear Madam, Bentinck-Street, December 21, lyj^o. 

The constant attendance on the Board of Trade almost every daj- 
this w^ek, has obliged me to defer till next Monday a visit of inclina- 
tion and propriety to Lord Loughborough (at Mitcham, in Surrey). 1 
shall not return till Wednesday or Thursday; and, instead of my 
Christmas, I shall eat my New-year's dinner, at the Belvedere, Bath. 
May that New Year prove fortunate to you, to me, and to this wear)* 
country, which is this day involved in a new war ! I shall >vrite again 
about the middle of next week, with a precise account of my motions. 
I think the g^lant Colonel, who is now Lord Sheffield, will succeed at 
Coventry ; perhaps on the return, certainly on the petition. I am, 
dear Madam, ever yours. 
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Edward Gibbon Esq. t9 Mrs, Gubon, Batli. 

Dear Madam, Bentinck-Strebt, February 24, 

As you have probably received mv last letter of thirteen 
pages ^, I shall be very concise ; read, judge, pronounce ; and 
ihaX I sincerely z^pctt with my friend Julian, in esteeming the 
those only who will freely censure my defects. Next Thursday Li 
be delivered to the world, for whose inconstant and malidous ~ 
am coolly but firmly prepared. Excuse me to Sarah. I see 
clearly than ever, the absolute necessity of confining my 
my own family : that^ and that only, is a determined line, and 
is the first to approve his exclusion. He has a strong assBrance: 
success, and some hopes of a speedy decision. How suddenly 
friend General Pierson disappeared ! You thought him happy, 
is happiness f My dear Madam, ever yours. 



Dr. William Robertson to Mr. Gibbon. 

Dear Sir, College of Edinburgh, May 12, 1781. 

I am ashamed of having deferred so long to thank you for the 
able presents of your two new volumes ; but just as I had finish 
first reading of them, I was taken ill, and continued, for two or 
weeks, nervous, deaf, and languid. I have now recovered as . 
spirit as to tell you, with what perfect satisfaction I have not 
perused, but studied, this part of your work. I knew enough of y 
talents and industry to expect a great deal, but you have gone __ 
beyond my expectations. I can recollect no historical work frtMil' 
which I ever received so much instruction ; and when I consider ltf>| 
what a barren field you had to glean and pick up materials, I am tml^ 
astonished at the connected and interesting story you have formes? 
I like the style of these volumes better than that of the first ; there Ik 
the same beauty, richness, and perspicuity of language, with less o^ 
that quaintness, into which your admiration of Tacitus sometimes* 
seduced you. I am highly pleased with the reign of Julian. I was a' 
little afraid that r^i^ might lean with some partiality towards him ; bu^ 
even bigots. I should think, must allow, that you have delineated his' 
most singular character with a more masterly hand than ever touched 
it before. You set me a reading his works, with which I was very 
slenderly acquainted ; and I am much struck with the felicity where- 
with you have described that odd infusion of Heathen fanaticism and 
philosophical coxcombry, which mingled with the great qualities of a 
nero and a genius. Your chapter concerning the pastoral nations is 
admirable ; and, though I hold myself to be a tolerably good general' 
historian, a great part of it was new to me. As soon as I have leisure^ 
I purpose to trace you to your sources of information ; and I have no 
doubt of finding you as exact there, as I have found you in other pas- 
sages where I have made a scrutiny. It was always my idea that aa 
historian should feel himself a witness giving evidence upon oath. I 
am glad to perceive by your minute scrupulosity, that your notions art 

* Second and third volumes of the Decline and Fall. 
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libe same. The last chapter in your work is the only one with which I 
not entirely satisfied. I imagine you rather anticipate, in describing 
^misprudence and institutions of the Franks ; and should think 
the account of private war, ordeals, chivalry, &c. would have come 
in its place about the age of Charlemagne, or later : but with 
to this, and some other petty criticisms, I will have an oppor- 
of talking fully to yo.u soon, as I propose setting out for London 
«b: McRiday. I have, indeed, many things to say to you ; and as my 
SUt^ in London b to be very short, I shall hope to find your door (at 
'vduidi 1 will be very often) always open to me. I cannot conclude 
%ithout approvinjgf of the caution with which the new volumes are 
iviitten ; I nope it will exempt you from the illiberal abuse the first 
-vohxme drew upon you. I ever am, yours, faithfully and affectionately, 

William Robertson. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Lady Sheffield, at Sheffield-Place. 

Bentinck-Street, Friday Evening, lo o'clock, 1781. 
OH9 oh ! I have given you the slip ; saved thirty miles, by pro- 
ceeding this day directly from Eartham to town, and am now com- 
jBTtakly seated in my library, in my own easy chair, and before my own 
6re ; a style which you understand, though it is unintelligible to your 
Lord. The town is empty ; but I am surrounded with a thousand old 
acquaintance of all ages and characters, who are ready to answer a 
thousand questions which I am impatient to ask. I shall not easily be 
tir^d of their company ; yet I still remember, and will honorably exe- 
cute, my promise of visiting you at Brighton about the middle of next 
mon^. I have seen nobody, nor learned any thin^^, in four hours of a 
town life ; but I can inform you that Lady * * * is now the declared 
Mistress of Prince Henry of Prussia, whom she encountered at Spa ; 
and that the Emperor has invited the amiable couple to pass the 
winter at Vienna : fine encouragement for married women, who behave 
thonselves properly. I spent a very pleasant day in the little paradise 
of Eartham, and the hermit expressed a desire (no vulgar compliment) 
to see and to know Lord S. Adieu. I cordially embrace, &c. 



Sir William Jones to Mr, Gibbon. 

Dear Sir, Lamb's-Buildings, June 30, 1784. 

I HAVE more than once sought, without having been so fortunate as 
to obtain, a proper opportunity of thanking you very sincerely for the 
elegant compliment wnich you pay me, in a work abounding in elegance 
of aU kinds. 

My Seven Arabian Poets will see the light before next winter, and 
be proud to wait upon you in their English dress. Their wild produc- 
tions will, I flatter myself, be thought interesting, and not venerable 
merely on account of their antiquity. 

In the mean while, let me request you to honour me with accepting 
a copy of a Law Tract, which is not yet published : the subject is so 
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generally important, that I make no apology for sending yon 
fessionai woric 

You must pardon my inveterate hatred of C. Octavianus, 
sumamed Augustus. I feel myself unable to forgive the d< 
Cicero, which, if he did not promote, he might have prevented. B< 
even Mecaenas knew the cruelty of his disposition, and ventured, 
reproach him with it. In short, I have not Christian charity for 

With regard to Asiatic letters, a necessary attention to my prof 
will compel me wholly and eternally to abandon them, unless 
North (to whom I am already under no small obligation) should 
me worthy to concur in the improved administration of justice 
Bengal, and should appoint me to supply the vacancy on the Ii 
Bench. Were that appointment to take place this year, I should 
bably travel, for speea, through part of Egypt and Arabia, and sh< 
be able, in my way, to procure many Eastern tracts of literature 
jurisprudence. I might become a good Makotnedan lawyer before 
reached Calcutta, and, in my vacations, should find leisure to exp] 
in my native language, whatever the Arabs, Persians, and Turks, hai 
written on science, history, and the fine arts. 

My happiness by no means depends on obtaining this appoint 
as I am in easy circumstances without my profession, and have fiatu 
ing prospecfs in it ; but if the present summer and the ensuing ai 
elapse without my receiving any answer, favourable or unfavourable^ 
shall be forced to consider that silence as a polite refusal, and, hai 
given sincere thanks for past favours, shall entirely drop all thoughts 
Asia^ and " deep as ever plummet sounded, shall drown my 
books.*' If my politics have given offence, it would be manly in MiniS" 
ters to tell me so. I shall never be personally hostile to them, noC 
enlist under party banners of any colour ; but I will never resign m$ 
opinions for interest^ though I would cheerfully abandon them on cm^ 
viction. My reason, such as it is, can only be controlled by better 
reason, to which I am ever open. As to my freedom of though 
speech, and action, I shall ever say what Charles XII. wrote under the 
map of Riga, " Dieu me Va donnee; le diable ne mt Votera pas," But 
the fair answer to this objection is, that my system is purely specuki- 
live, and has no relation to my seat on the bench in Indi% where I 
should hardly think of instructing the Gentoos in the maxims of the 
Athenians. I believe I should not have troubled you with this letter, if 
I did not fear that your attendance in Parliament might deprive me of 
the pleasure of meeting you at the Club next Tuesday ; and I shall go 
to Oxford a few days after. At all times, and in all places, I shall ever 
be, with undissembled regard, dear Sir, your much obliged and faithful 
servant, W. Jones. 



Lord Hardwicke to Mr, Gibbon. 

Sir, Wimple, September 20, 17^1. 

As I have perused your History of the Decline, &c. with the greatest 

pleasure and instruction, I cannot help wishing that, as health and 

leisure permit, you would gratify your numerous readers and admirere 
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•V continuing it, at least till the irruption of the Arabs after Mahomet. 
IFrom that period the History of the East is not very interesting, and 
-./^ften disgusting. I particularly wish to see the reigns of Justin, Jus- 
^ tinian, and I think Justin the Second, written by so masterly a hand. 
There are striking facts and remarkable characters in all those reigfns, 
which have not yet met with an able and sagacious Historian. You 
seemed (as well as I recollect) to think the anecdotes of Procopius 
spurious ; there are strange anecdotes in them, and of a very different 
cast from his History. Can it be traced up when they first came to 
light t 

Sxcuse this short interruption from much better employments or 
amusements ; and believe me, Sir, with the greatest regard, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

Hardwicke. 

P, S. It has occurred to me, that a map of the progress and native 
seat of the northern hives would greatly elucidate and explain that 
part of your History. It may be done in a second edition. 



Dr, Robertson to Mr, Gibbon. 

Dear Sir, College of Edinburgh, November 6, 1781. 

Soon after my return I had a long conversation with our friend 
Mr. Smith, in which I stated to him every particular you mentioned to 
me, with respect to the propriety of going on with your great work. I 
was happy to find, that his opinion coincided perfectly with that which 
'I had ventured to give you. His decisions, you know, are both prompt 
and vigorous ; and he would not allow that you ought to hesitate a 
moment in your choice. He promised to write his sentiments to you 
very fully. But as he may have neglected to do this, for it is not 
willingly that he puts pen to paper, I thought it might be agreeable to 
you to know his opinion, though I imagine you could hardly entertain 
any doubt concerning it. I hope you have brought such a stock of 
health and spirits from Brighton, that you are set seriously at your 
desk, and that in two winters or so, you will display the crescent of 
Mahomet on the dome of St. Sophia. I met t'other day, in a work 
addressed to yourself, a sensible passage from F. Paul, which perfectly 
removes one of your chief difficulties, as to the barrenness of some 
parts of your period. Hayley's Essay on History, p. 133. By the bye, 
who is this Mr. Hayley ? His poetry has more merit than that of most 
of his contemporaries ; but his whiggism is so bigotted, and his Chris- 
tianity so fierce, that he almost disgusts one with two very good things. 

I have got quite well long ago, and am perfectly free from deafness ; 
but I cannot yet place myself in any class but that of the multa et 
proeclara minantes. Be so kind as to remember me to Lord Lough- 
borough and Mr. Craufurd, and believe me to be, with most sincere 
respect and attachment, yours very faithfully, 

William Robertson, 
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Edward Gibbon Esq. to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. 

Dear Madam, Brighthelmstone, Nov. 2, 17 

I RETURNED to this place with Lord and Lady Sheffield, with 
design of passing two or three weeks in a situation which had so h:' 
delighted me. But how vain are all sublunary hopes ! I had foi 
that there is some difference between the sunshine of August and 
cold fogs (though we have uncommon good weather) of Novemi 
Instead of my beautiful sea-shore, I am confined to a dark lodging 
the middle of the town ; for the place is still full, and our time is nofrl 
spent in the dull imitation of a London life. To complete my mis* 
fortunes, Lord Sheffield was hastily ordered to Canterbury and Deal, 
to suppress some disturbances, and I was left almost alone with nqr 
Lady, m the servile state of a married man. But he returns to-day, 
and I hope to be seated in my own library by the middle of next week. 
However, you will not be sorry to hear that I have refreshed myself by 
a very idle summer, and indeed a much idler and more pleasant winter 
than the House of Commons will ever allow me to enjoy again. I had 
almost forgot Mr. Hayley ; ungratefully enough, since I really passed 
a very simple, but entertaining day with him. His place, though smalL 
is elegant as his mind, which I value much more highly. Mrs. * * ^ 
wrote a melancholy story of an American mother, a friend of her friend, 
who in a short time had lost three sons ; one killed by the savages, 
one run mad from the fright at that accident, and the third taken at 
sea, now in England, a prisoner in Forton hospital. For hint some- 
thing might perhaps be done. Your humanity will prompt you to 
obtam from Mrs. • • • a more accurate account of names, dates, and 
circumstances; but you will prudently suppress my request, lest I 
should raise hopes which it may not be m my power to gratify. Lady S. 
begs to send her kindest compliments to you. I am, dear Madam, ever 
yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. 

Dear Madam, July 3, 1782. 

I hope; you have not had a moment's uneasiness about the delay of 
my Midstunmer letter. Whatever may happen, you may rest tully 
secure, that the materials of it shall always be found. But on this 
occasion I have missed four or five posts ; postponing, as usual, from 
morning to the evening bell, which now rings, till it has occurred to 
me, that it might not be amiss to enclose the two essential lines, if I 
only added that the influenza has been known to me only by the r^rt 
of others. Lord Rockingham is at last dead ; a good man, whatever 
he might be a minister : his successor is not yet named, and divisions 
in the Cabinet are suspected. If Lord Shelbume should be the man, 
as I think he will, the friends of his predecessor will quarrel with him 
before Christmas. At all events, I foresee much tumult and strong 
opposition, from which I should be very glad to extricate mysdf, h^ 
quitting the House of Commons with honour. Whatever you may 
hear, I believe there is not the least intention of dissolving Parliament, 
which would indeed be a rash and dangerous measure. I hope you 
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iBcc Mr. Hayle]|r's poem ; he rises with his subject and since Pope's 
teath, I am satisfied that England has not seen so happy a mixture of 
trang sense and flowing numbers. Are you not deliffnted with his 
■Adress to his mother ? I understand that she was m plain prose 
thing that he speaks her in verse. This summer I snail stay in 
and work at my trade, till I make some holidays for my Bath 
ion. Lady Sheffield is at Brighton, and he is under tents, like 
wild Arabs ; so that my country house is shut up. I am, dear 
adam, ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to th£ RMU HonourabU Lord Shsfpikld, 

CamPy Coxheath. 

Bkntinck-Street, 1782. 

I SYMPATHISX with your fiitigues ; yet Alexander, Hannibal, &c. 

Iiave suffered hardships almost equal to yours. At such a moment it is 

disagreeable (besides laziness) to write, because every hour teems with 

a new life. As yet, however, only Charles has formally resigned ; but 

Ljord John Cavendish, Burke, Keppel, Lord Althorpe, &c. certainly 

follow ; your Lord Lieutenant stays. In short, three months of pros- 

pmty has dissolved a phalanx, which had stood ten years' adversity. 

Next Tuesday, Fox will give his reasons, and possibly be encountered 

by Pitt, the new Secreta^, or Chancellor of the Exchequer, at three- 

and-twenty. The day will be rare and curious, and, if I were a light 

dragoon, 1 would take a gallop on purpose to Westminster. Adieu. 

I hear the bell. How could I write before I knew where you dwelt ? 



EDWAitD Gibbon Esq. to the Ri^ht Honourable Lord Sheffield, 

CoxheaUi Casnp. 

September 29, 1783. 
I SHOULD like to hear sometimes, whether you survive the scenes 
of action and danger in which a dragoon is continually involved. 
What a difference between the life of a dragoon and that of a philo- 
soi>her ! and I wOl freely own that I (the phuosopher) am much better 
satisfied with my own independent and tranquil situation, in which 1 
have always something to do, without ever l3«ine obliged to do any- 
thing. The Hampton Court villa has answered my expectation, and 
proved no small addition to my comforts ; so that I am resolved next 
summer to hire, borrow, or stead, either the same, or something of the 
same kind. Every morning I walk a mile or more before breakfast, 
read and write quantum sufficit^ mount my chaise and visit in the 
neighbourhood, accept some invitations, and escape others, use the 
Lucans as my daily bread, dine jdeasantly at home, or sociably abroad, 
reserve for study an hour or two in the evening, lie in town regularly 
once a week, &c. &c. I have announced to Mrs. G. my new arrange- 
ments ; the certainty that October will be fine, and my increasing doubts 
whether I shall be able to reach Bath before Christmas. Do you in- 
.tend (but how can you intend anything?) to pass the winter under 
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canvas. Perliaps under the veil of Hampton Court I may lurk 
days or a fortnight at Sheffield, if the enraged Lady does not shut 
doors against me. The Warden (Lord North) passed through in 
way to Dover. He is not so fat, and more cheerful than ever. I 
not any private conversation with him ; but he clearly holds the 
unless he lets it drop out of his hand. The Pandaemonium (as I 
stand) does not meet till the twenty-sixth of November. Town is 
a desert than I ever knew it. I arrived yesterday, dined at Sir Jos 
Reynolds' with a tolerable party : the chaise is now at the door ; I 
at Richmond, lie at Hampton, && Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq. to Lord Sheffield, <U Coxheath Camp. 

Bentinck-Street, October 14, 1782: 
On the approach of winter, my paper house at Hampton becomes 
less comfortable ; my visits to Bentinck-street grow longer and mor^ 
frequent, and the ena of next week will restore me to the town, with i* 
lively wish, however, to repeat the same, or a similar experiment, nexlf 
summer. I admire the assurance with which you propose a month^ff | 
residence at Sheffield, when you are not sure of being allowed thref j 
days. Here it is currently reported, that camps will not separate ttfj 
Lord Howe's return from Gibraltar, and as yet we have no news dn 
his arrival. Perhaps indeed you may have more intimate correspond;* 
ence with your old friend Lord Shelbume, and already know the hotfl^ 
of your deliverance. I should like to be informed. As Lady S. hrf 
entirely forgotten me, I shall have the pleasure of forming a new- 
acquaintance. 1 have often thought of writing, but it is now too lati;^ 
to repent. 

I am at a loss what to say or think about our parliamentary state. 
A certain late Secretary of Ireland reckons the House of Commons, 
thus: Minister one hundred and forty, Reynard ninety, Boreas one 
hundred and twenty, the rest unknown, or uncertain. The last of the 
three, by self or agents, talks too much of absence, neutrality, modera- 
tion. I still think he will discard the game. 

I am not in such a fury with the letter of American independ- 
ence ; but I think it seems ill-timed and useless; and I am mudr 
entertained with the metaphysical disputes between Government and 
Secession about the meaning of it. Lord Loughborough will be in 
town Sunday seven-night. I long to see him and Co. I think he will 
take a very decided part. If he could throw aside his gown, he woald 
make a noble leader. The East India news are excellent Tht French 
gone to Mauritius, Heyder desirous of peace, the Nizam and Mahrattis 
our friends, and seventy lacks of rupees in the Bengal treasury, while 
we were voting the recal of Hastings. Adieu. Write soon. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to Lord Sheffield. 

I HAVE designed writing every post. The air of London is admirable J 
my complaints have vanished, and the gout still respects me. Lord 
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Loughborough, with whom 4 passed an entire day, is very well satisfied 
with his Irish expedition, and found the barbarous people very kind to 
him. The castle is strong, but the volunteers are formidable. London 
is dead, and all intelligence so totally extinct, that the loss of an army 
would be a favourable incident. We have not even the advantage of 
shipwrecks, which must soon, with the society of you and Gerard 
Hamilton, become the only pleasures of Brighton. My Lady is pre- 
cious, and deserves to shine in London, when she regains her palace. 
The workmen are slow, but I hear that the Minister talks of hiring 
another house after Christmas.* Adieu, till Monday seven-night 



The Same to the Sarne^ 

January 17, 1783. 

As I arrived about seven o'clock on Wednesday last, we were some 
time in town in mutual ignorance. Unlucky enough ; yet our loss 
will be speedily repaired. Your reason for not writing is worthy of an 
Irish Baron ; you thought Sarah might be at Bath, because you directed 
letters to her at Clifton near Bristol ; where indeed I saw her in a 
delightful situation, swept by the winter winds, and scorched by the 
summer sun. A nobler reason for your silence would be the care of the 
public papers, to record your steps, words, and actions. I was pleased 
with your Coventry oration : a panegyric on • * * is a subject entirely 
new, and which no orator before yourself would have dared to under- 
take. You have acted with prudence and dignity in casting away the 
military yoke. This next summer you will sit down (if you can sit) in 
the long lost character of a country gentleman. 

For my own part, my late journey has only confirmed me in the 
opinion, that Number Seven in Bentinck-street is the best house in 
the world. I find that peace and war alternately, and daily, taJce their 
turns of conversation, and this (Friday) is the pacific day. Next week 
we shall probably hear some questions on that head very strongly 
asked, and very foolishly answered, &c. Give me a line by return of 
post, and probably I may visit Downing-street on Monday evening ; 
late, however, as I am engaged to dinner and cards. Adieu. 



[Althoi^h Dr. Priestley may not be justified for publishing the follow- 
ing Letters, yet as he thought fit to print them with a volume of 
sermons soon after Mr. Gibbon's death, it will not be improper to 
insert them in this collection.] 

Mr, Gibbon to Dr. Priestley. 
Sir, January 23, 1783.. 

As a mark of your esteem, I should have accepted with pleasure 
your History of the Corruptions of Christianity. You have been 
careful to inform me, that it is intended, not as a gift, but as a chal- 
lenge, and such a challenge you must permit me to decline. At the 

* Lord North, while hi» house was repairing, inhabited Lord Sheffield's in DoMnlng-atreet.- 
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same time you glory in outstrif^ing the ceal of the Mufti and Jthe 
Lama, it may be proper to declare that I should equally rcRise 
defiance of those venerable divines. Once, and once only, the 
defence of my own veracity provoked me to descend into the asL^-_ 
theatre ; but as long as you attack opinions which I have never nu^ 
tained, or maintain principles which I have never denied, you t^& 
safely exult in my silence and vour own victory. The differes3 
between us, (on the credibility of miracles,) which you chuse to sujS 
pose, and wish to argue^ is a trite and antient topic of controversy^, 
and, from the opinion which you entertain of yourself and of me, it 
does not appear probable that our dispute would either edify or 
enlighten the Public. 

That Public will decide to whom the invidious name of Unbeliever 
more justly belongs ; to the Historian, who, without interposing his 
own sentiments, has delivered a simple narrative of authentic facts, or 
to the disputant who proudly rejects all natural proofs of the immor- 
tality of the soul, overthrows (by circumscribin|r) the inspiration of the 
evangelists and apostles, and condenms the religion of every Christian 
nation, as a fable less innocent, but not less absurd, than Mahomet^s 
journey to the third Heaven. 

And now. Sir, since you assume a right to determine the objects of 
my past and future studies, give me leave to convey to your ear the 
almost unanimous, and not offensive wish, of the philosophic world :— 
that you would confine your talents and industry to those sciences in 
which real and useful improvements can be made. Remember the end 
of your predecessor Servetus, not of his life, (the Calvins of our days 
are restrained from the use of the same fiery arguments,} but, I mean, 
the end of his reputation. His theological writings are lost in oblivion; 
and if his book on the Trinity be stiU preserved, it is only because it 
contains the first rudiments of the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood. 

I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant 



Dr. Priestley to Mr. Gibbon. 
Sir, Birmingham, 3 February, 1783. 

It would have been impertinent in me, especially considering the 
object of my History^ to have sent you a copy of it as a mark of my 
esteem ox friendship. What I meant was to act the part of a fair and 
open adversary^ and I am truly sorry that you decline the discussion I 
proposed : for though you are of a different opinion, I do not think that 
either of us could be better employed ; and, should the Mufti and the 
Lsuna, whose challenge, you say, you would also decline, become 
parties in the business, 1 should rejoice the more. I do not well know 
what you can mean by intimating, that I am a greater Unbeliever than 
yourself; that I attack opinions which you never .maintained, and 
maintain principles which you never denied. If you mean to assert, 
that you are a believer in Christianity, and meant to recommend 'itt 1 
must say, that your mode of writing has been very ill adapted to gain 
your purpose. If there be any certain method of discovering a man's 
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object, yours has been to discredit Christianity in fact, while in 
[^ you represent yourself as a friend to it : a conduct which I 
tpie not to call highly unworthy and mean ; an insult on the common 
j^||^e of the Christian world ; as a method of screening you from the 
{ice of the law, (which is as hostile to me as it is to you,) you must 
lqw that it could avail you nothing : and, though that mode of writing 
Lght be deemed ingenious and witty in the first inventor of it, it has 
Bfeen too often repeated to deserve that appellation now. 
^ ' According to your own rule of conduct, this charge ought to provoke 
you to descend into the amphitheatre once more, as much as the accusa- 
tion of Mr. Davis : for it is a call upon you to defend, not your prin- 
aples only, but also your Honour, For what can reflect greater dis- 
honour on a man, than to say one thing and mean another ? You have 
teltainly been very far from confining yourself, as you pretend, to a 
j^iinple narrative of authentic facts, without interposing your own senti- 
ments. I hold no opinions, obnoxious as they are, that I am not ready 
%oth to avow in the most explicit manner, and also to defend with any 
^person of competent judgment and ability. Had I not considered you 
in this light, and also as fairly open, by the strain of your writings, to 
^such a challenge, I should not have called upon you as I have done, 
^he Public will form its own judgment both of that and of your silence 
on the occasion ; and finally decide between you, the humhU historian^ 
and me, x!t\& proud disputant, 

; As to my reputation, for which you are so very obligingly concerned, 
j;hre me leave to observe, that, as far as it is an object with any person, 
latiid a thing to be enjoyed by himself, it must depend upon his parti- 
dtilar notions and feelings. — Now, odd as it will appear to you, the 
esteem of a very few rational Christian friends (though I know that it 
^ill ensure me the detestation of the greater part of the present nominally 
Christian world that happened to hear me) gives me more real satisfac- 
tion, than the applause of what you call the philosophic world. I 
admire Servetus, by whose example you wish me to take warning, more 
for his courage in dying for the cause of important truth, than I should 
have done if, besides the certain discovery of the circulation of the blood, 
he had made any other the most celebrated discovery in philosophy. 

However, I do not see what my philosophical friends (of whom I 
have many, and whom I think I value as I ought,) have to do with my 
metaphysical or theological writings. They may, if they please, con- 
sider them as my particular whims or amusements, and accordingly 
neglect them. They have, in fact, interfered very little with my appli- 
cation to philosophy, since I have had the means of doing it. I was 
never more busy, or more successfully so, in my philosophical pursuits, 
than during the time that I have been employed about the History of 
the Corruptions pf Christianity. I am at this very time, totus in illis, 
as my friends know ; and as the Public will know in due time ; which 
with me is never long, and if you had thought proper to enter into the 
discussion I proposed, it would not have made me neglect my labora- 
tory, or omit a single experiment that I should otherwise have made. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 

J, Priestley. 

T 
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Mr, Gibbon to Dr. Priestley. "'^'^ 

Sir, Bentinck-street, February 6, 

As I do not pretend to judge of the sentiments or intentions^ 
another, I shall not enquire how far you are inclined to suffer, or i&ffi!^ 
martyrdom. It only becomes me to say, that the style and tempdf^8fl 
your last letter have satisfied me of the propriety of declining all fartlj8r 
correspondence, whether public or private, with such an adversary, ^ 
am, Sir, your humble servant. 



Dr. Priestley to Mr. Gibbon. 

Sir, Birmingham, io February, 1783. 

I NEITHER requested nor wished to have zny private correspo?tdence 
with you. All that my MS. card required, was a simple acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the copy of my work. You chose, however, tp 
give me a specimen of your temper and feelings ; and also, what \ 
thought to be an opening to a further call upon you for a justification of 
yourself in public. Of this I was willing to take advantage ; and, at I 
the same time, to satisfy you, that my philosophical pursuits, for which, 
whether in earnest or not, you were pleased to express some concern, 
would not be interrupted in consequence of it. 

As this correspondence, from the origin and nature of it, cannot be 
deemed confidential^ 1 may, especially if I resume my observations on 
your conduct as an Historian, give the Public an opportunity of jud 
of the propriety of my answer to your first extraordinary letter, and 
to this last truly enigmatical one ; to interpret which requires mm 
more sagacity than to discover your real intentions with respect ^ 
Christianity, though you might think you had carefully concealed theqoi 
from all human inspection. 

Wishing to hear from you just as little as you please in private, and 
just as much as you please in public, I am, Sir, your humble servant 




Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Priestley. 

February 22, 1783. 
If Dr. Priestley consults his friends, he will probably learn, that a 
single copy of a paper, addressed under a seal to a single person, arid 
not relative to any public or official business, must always be consi- 
dered as private correspondence ; which a man of honour is not at 
liberty to print without the consent of the writer. That consent in tWe 
present instance, Mr. Gibbon thinks proper to withhold ; and, as he 
desires to escape all further altercation, he shall not trouble Dr^ Priestley 
or himself with explaining the motives of his refusaL 



Dr. Priestley to Mr^ Gibbon. 



Birmingham, February 25, 1781s 

Dr. Priestley is as unwilling to be guilty of any real improprim 

as Mr. Gibbon can wish him to be : but, as the correspondence betwra 
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them relates not to any private^ but only to 2i public matter^ he appre- 

lejQ(ds that it may, according to Mr. Gibbon's own distinction, at the 

^^(^ure of either of the parties be laid before the Public ; who, in fact, 

^^ interested to know, at least, the result of it. Dr. Priestley's 

'^(;^on4uct will always be open to animadversion, that of Mr. Gibbon, or 

^£^{any other person. His appeal is to men of honour, and even men 

|Oi the world ; and he desires no favour. 

Dr. Priestley has sent a single copy of the correspondence to a 
friend in London, with leave to shew it to any other common friends, 
but with a prohibition to take any other copy : but between this and 
printing there is no difference, except in nwde and extent In the eye 
of the law and of reason both are equally publications ; and has Mr. 
Gibbon never thought himself at Uberty to shew a copy of a letter to a 
third person ? 

• Mr. Gibbon may easily escape all further altercation by discontinu- 
ing this mutually disagreeable correspondence, by leaving Dr. Priestley 
to act as his own discretion or indiscretion may dictate ; and for this, 
himself only, and not Mr. Gibbon, is responsible. 



M, Gibbon h Mons. Deyverdun, 'k Lausanne. 

A LONDRES, ce 20 Mai 1783. 

Que j'aime la douce et parfaite confiance de nos sentimens r^ci- 
proques ! Nous nous aimons dans F^loignement et le silence, et il 
Bous suffit a I'un et a Fautre, de savoir de tems en tems, des nouvelles 
de la sant6 et du bonheur de son ami. Aujourd'hui j'ai besoin de vous 
dcrire ; je commence sans excuses et sans reproches, comme si nous 
allions reprendre la conversation famih^re du jour pr^c^dent. Si je 
proposois de faite un compte rendu de mes Etudes, de mes occupations, 
de mes plaisirs, de mes nouvelles liaisons, de ma poUtique toujours 
muette, mais un peu plus rapproch^e des grands ^venemens, je multi- 
plierois mes in quartOy et je ne sais pas encore votre avis sur ceux que 
je vous ai deja envoy^s. Dans cette histoire modeme, il seroit toujours 
question de la decadence des empires ; et autant que j'en puis juger 
sur mes reminiscences et sur I9 rapport de Tami Bugnon, vous aimez 
aussi peu la puissance de I'Angleterre que celle des Romains. Notre 
chute, cependant, a ^t^ plus douce. Apres une guerre sans succ^s, et 
une paix assez peu glorieuse, il nous reste de quoi vivre contens et 
heureux ; et lorsque je me suis d6pouill6 du r61e de Membre du Parle- 
ment, pour redevenir homme, philosophe, et historien, nous pourrions 
bien nous trouver d'accord sur la plus part des scenes ^tonnantes qui 
viennent de se passer devant nos yeux, et qui foumiront une riche 
mati^re aux plus habiles de mes successeurs. 

Bomons nous a cette heure a un objet moins illustre sans doute, 
mais plus int^ressant pour tous les deux, et c'est beaucoup que le mdme 
objet puisse int^resser deux mortels qui ne se sont pas vus, qui a peine 
se sont ecrit depuis— oui ma foi — depuis huit ans. Ma plume, tr^s 
l^esseuse au commencement, ou plut6t avant le conmiencement, 
l^Urphe assez vite, lorsqu'elle s est une fois mise en train ; mais une 
l^ispn qui m'empdcheroit de lui donner cani^rci c'est resp^rance de 
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pouvoir bient^t me servir avec vous d'un instrument encore pi 
mode, la lan^e. Que lliomme, lliomme Anglois, lliomtne G; 
est un sot animal I Je Tespere, je le desire, je le puis, mais je x 
pas si je le veux, encore moins si j'ex^cuterai cette voiont^. Void 
histoire, autant qu*elle pourra vous ^clairer, qu'elle pourra m'^cT 
moi-mdme, sur mes veritables intentions, qui me paroissent 
obscures, et tres Equivoques ; et vous aurez la bontd de m'appn 
qu'elle sera ma conduite future. II vous souvient. Seigneur, que 
erand pere a fait sa fortune, que mon pere I'a mangle avec un peu 
d*app^tit, et que je jouis actuellement du fruit, ou plut6t du restei 
leurs travaux. Vous n'avez pas oubliE que je suis entrE au Park 
sans patriotisme, sans ambition, et que toutes mes vues se bomoi 
la place conunode et honndte d'un Lord of Trade. Cette place, je 
obtenue enfin ; je Tai possEd^e trois ans, depuis 1779 jusqu'k 1782^' 
le produit net, qui se montoit \ sept cens cinquante livres sterl' 
augmentoit mon revenu, au niveau de mes besoins, et de mes d 
Mais au printems de I'annEe prEcEdente, Forage a grondE sur nos 
Milord North a €x^€ renversJ^, votre serviteur chassE, et le 
mdme, dont j'Etois membre, aboli et cassE pour toujours, par la 
mation de ^I. Burke, avec beaucoup d'autres places de TEtat, et de 
maison du Roi. Pour mon malheur, je suis toujours restd Membre 
la Chambre basse : ^ la fin du dernier Parlement (en 1780) M. £ 
^ retire sa nomination ; mais la faveur de Milord North a facility 
rentr^e, et la reconnoisance m'imposoit le devoir de faire valoir, 
son service, les droits que je tenois en partie de lui. Cet hyver 
avons combatu sous le Etendards r^nis (vous savez notre histoire) dl 
Milord North, et de M. Fox ; nous avons triomphE de Milord BUbA 
bume et de la paix, et mon ami (je n'aime pas a profaner ce noia)-l 
remontE sur sa bdte en quality de Secretaire d*£tat. C'est k prdsaH 
qu'il peut bien me dire : '' C'^toit beaucoup pour moi ; ce n^Etoit iM 
pour vous ;'' et malgrE les assurances les plus fortes, j*ai trop de raiso^ 
pour avoir de la foi. Avec beaucoup d'esprit, et des qualitds t^ 
respectables, il n*a plus ni le titre, ni le cr^it de premier ministre ; d«| 
collegues plus acti» lui enlevent les morceaux les plus friands, 
sent aussit6t devor^s par la voracity de leurs creatures ; nos malh 
et nos r^ormes ont diminuE le nombte des graces ; par orgueil ou 
paresse, ie soUicite aussi mal, et si je parviens enfin, ce sera peut 
a la veille d'une nouvelle revolution, qui me fera perdre dans 
instant, ce qui m'aura co^tE tant de soins et de recherches. Si je M 
consultois que mon coeur et ma raison, je romprois sur le cbamp cetM 
indigne chaine de la d^pendance ; je G[uitterois le Parlement, Londro^ 
TAngleterre ; je chercherois sous un ciel plus doux, dans un pays pbl 
tranauille, le repos, la liberty Taisance, et une soci^td Eclair^ €t 
aimable. Je coulerois quelques ann^es de ma vie sans esp^ranc^ <l 
sans crainte, j'acheverois mon histoire, et je ne rentrerois dans ma 
patrie qu'en homme libre, riche, et respectable par sa position, awui 
men que par son caract^re. Mes amis, et surtout Milord Sheffield, ne 
veulent pas me permettre d'kre heureux suivant mon goiit et vm 
lumi^res. Leur prudence exige que je fasse tous mes efforts, peior 
obtenir un emploi tr^s sur k la v^rit^, qui me donneroit milte goialei 
de rente, mais qui m'enleveroit cinq jours par semaine. Je me pi^e 
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\y et je leur ai promis de ne partir qu*en automne, apr^s avoir 
iBuand r^t^ ^ cette demi^re tentative. Le succ^s, cependant, est 
mcertain, et je ne sais si je le desire de bonne foi. 
' je parviens i me voir exil^, mon choix ne sera pas douteux. Lan- 
A eu mes pr6mces ; elle me sera toujours chere par le doux souvenir 
uxna. jeunesse. Au bout de trente ans, je me rappeUe les polissons 
%' sont aujourdliui juges, les petites iilles de la soci^t^ du printems, 
i sont devenues grand-meres. Votre pays est charmant, et, malgr^ 
''d^goiit de Jean Jacques, les moQurs, et I'esprit de ses habitans, me 
ootssent tr^s assortis aux bords du lac L&nan. Mais un tr^sor que 
i ne trouverois qu'k Lausanne ; c'est un ami que me convient ^gale- 
Ibnt par les sentimens, et les id^s, avec qui je n'ai jamais connu un 
ittant d'ennui, de s^heresse, ou de reserve. Autrefois dans nos 
tures ^panchemens, nous avons cent fois fait le projet de vivre ensem- 
kCy et cent fois nous avons ^plucb^ tous les d^ails du Roman, avec une 
tnileur qui nous dtonnoit nous memes. A present il demeure, ou 
|ut6t vous demeurez, (car je me lasse de ce ton ^tudid,) dans une 
k^ison charmante et commode ; je vols d'ici mon appartement, nos 
riles communes, notre table, et nos promenades ; mais ce manage ne 
but rien, s'il ne convient pas ^galement aux deux ^poux, et je sens 
bmbien des circonstances locales, des goi^ts nouveaux, de nouvelles 
iaisons, peuvent s*opposer aux desseins, ^ui nous ont paru les plus 
Igr^ables dans le lointain. Pour fixer mes idtfes, et pour nous ^pargner 
les regrets, il faut me d^voiler avec la franchise dont je vous ai donn^ 
9exemple, le tableau ext^rieur et int^eur de George Deyveidun. Mon 
Ikmour est trop d^cat, pour supporter I'indiffi^ence et les d^ards, et je 
poogirois d'un bonheur dont je serois redevable, non i Tmclination, 
mais k la fiddlitd de mon ami. Pour m'armer contre les maUieurs pos- 
libies, helas ! pent dtre trop vraisemblables, j'ai essay^ de me detacher 
de la pens^ de ce projet favori, et de me repr^enter k Lausanne votre 
boQ voisin, sans dtre pr€cisement votre conunensaL Si j'y ^tois r^duit, 
}e ne voudrois pas tenirmaison, autant par raison d'^onomie, que pour 
€viter Tennui de manger seul. D'un autre c6t^, une pension ouverte, 
^t elle mont^ sur Tancien pied de celle de Mesery, ne conviendroit 
^his k mon age, ni k mon caract^ ? Passerois je ma vie au milieu 
iii^me foule de jeunes Anglois ^chapp^ du college, moi qui aimerois 
> Lausanne cent fois davantage, si j'y pouvois dtre le seul de ma nation ? 
^n me faudroit done une maison commode et riante, un ^tat au dessus 
'4e la bourgeoisie, un man instruit, une femme qui ne resembleroit pas 
k Madame PaviUiard, et I'assurance d'y ^tre regu comme le fiUes 
xmique, ou plut^ comme le frere de la famille. Pour nous arranger 
sans g^ne, je meiiblerait tr^s volontier un joli appartement sous le 
TsAmt toit, ou dans le voisinage, et puisque le menage le plus foible, 
• laisse encore de T^offe pour une forte pension, je ne serois pas oblig^ 
de chicaner sur les conditions p^cuniares. Si je me vois d^chu de 
' cette demi^re esp6:ance, je renoncerois en soupirant k ma seconde 
patrie, pour chercner un nouvel asyle, non pas k Geneve, triste s^jour 
' da travail et de la discorde, mais aux bords du lac de Neufchatel, 
"' IPttrmi les bons Savoyards de Chamberry, ou sous le beau climat des 
' Provinces M^dionales de la France. Jes finis brusquement, parceque 
' fai mille choses k vous dire. Je pense que nous nous ressemblons 
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pour la correspondance. Pour le bavardage savant, ou mdme 
je suls de tous les hommes le plus paresseux, mais des qu'il s*a£^^ 
objet r^l, d'un service essentiel, le premier Courier emporte to™ 
ma rdponse. A la fin d'un mois, je commencerai a compter les set 
les jours, les heures. Ne me les faites pas compter trop long- 
Vale. 



M, DEYVERDUN d M, GiBBON. 

Strasbourg, le lo Juin, i; 

Je ne saurais vous exprimer, Monsieur et cher ami, la vari^e et la 
citd des sensations que m'a fait ^prouver votre lettre. Tout cela a 
par un fond de plaisir et d'esperance qui resteront dans mon c 
jusqu*k ce que vous les en chassiez. 

Un rapport singulier de circonstances contribue k me faire es] 

?ue nous sommes destine k vivre c^uelque terns agr^ablement ensemi 
e ne suis pas d^go^t^ d'une ambition que je ne connus jamais ; m 
par d'autres circonstances, je me trouve dans la mdme situation d'< 
barras et d'incertitude o^ vous dtes aussi k cette ^poque. II y a un 
que votre lettre, mon cher ami, m'auroit fait plaisir sans doute, mais 
ce moment, elle m'en fait bien davantage : elle vient en quelque fa^ 
k mon secours. 

Depuis mon retour d*Italie, ne pouvant me determiner ii vendre 
maison, m'ennuyant d'y 6tre seul (car je suis comme vous, Monsi< 
et je d^este de manger sans compagnie) ne voulant pas louer a 
Strangers, j*ai pris le parti de m'arranger assez joliment au prei 
^tage, et de donner le second k une famiUe de mes amis, qui me noui 
et que je loge. Cet arrangement a paru pendant long tems contribi 
au bonneur des deux parties. Mais tout est transitoire sur cette te 
Ma maison sera vuide, selon tout apparence, sur la fin de \€x€^ et je 
vols d'avance tout aussi embarasse et incertain, que je I'^tais, il 
quelques ann^es, ne sachant quelle nouvelle soci^^ choisir, et asj 
dispose a vendre enfin cette possession qui m*a caus^ bien des plaisi 
et bien des peines. Ma maison est done ^ votre disposition pour 
automne, et vous y arriveriez comme un Dieu dans une machine < 
finit Tembroglio. Voila quant a moi ; parlons de vous maintenant ai 
la mdme sinc^rit^. 

Un mot de pr^ambule. Quelque int^ress^ que je sois \ votre 
lution, convaincu quHl faut aimer ses amis pour eux m6mes, sent 
d'ailleurs combien il seroit aflfreux pour moi de vous voir des regrc 
je vous dpnne ici ma parole d'honneur, que mon int^rSt n^nflue en rij 
sur ce que je vais ^crire, et que je ne dirai pas un rftot que je ne v< 
disse, si lliermite de la grotte etoit un autre que moi. Vos amis Angl 
vous aiment pour eux m^mes : je ne veux moi que votre bonh< 
Rappellez vous, mon cher ami, que je vis avec peine votre entree d; 
le Parlement, et je crois n'avoir ^t^ que trop bon prophete ; je suis 
que cette carri^re vous a fait ^prouver plus de privations que de jot 
sances, beaucoup plus de peines que de plaisirs ; j'ai cru toujoi 
depuis que je vous ai connu, que vous ^tiez destin^ k vivre heureux \ 
les plaisirs du cabinet et de la soci^t^, que tout autre marche ^tait 
^cart de la route du bonheur, et que ce n'etait que les qualit^s rSi 
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.^Mnme de lettres, et dliomme aimable de soci^t^^ qui pouvoient vous 
^j^^urer gloire, honneur, plaisirs, et un suite continuelle de jouissances. 
pL ^ pout de cjuelques tours dans votre salle, vous sentirez parfaitement 
l5fe j'avois bien vu, et que r^venement a justifi6 mes id^es. Lorsque 
X appris que vous ^tiez Lord of Trade^ j'en ai ^t^ fach^ ; quand j'ai 
<lue vous aviez perdu cette place, je m*en suis r^iouis pour vous ; 
sind on m'a anonc^ que Milord North 6toit remonte sur sa b^te, j'ai 
ji. vous voir tr^s mal k votre aise, en croupe derrj^re lui, et je m'en 
b-tals afflig^ pour vous. Je suis done charme, mon cher ami, de vous 
oir k pied, et je vous conseille tres sinc^rement de rester dans cette 
sition, et bien loin de solliciter la place en question, de la refuser, si 
e vous ^tait offerte. Mille guinees vous d^dommageront elles de 
isiliq jours pris de la semaine ? Je suppose, ce que cependant j'ai peine 
iSt Croire, que vous me disiez que oui ; et la vari^te et Tinconstance 
crontinuelle de votre minist^re, vous promettent elles d'en jouir long 
-tfetns constamment, et n'est il pas plus d^sagr^able, mon cher Monsieur, 
n'avoir plus 1000 livres sterl. de rente, qu'il n'a ix.i agr^able d'en 




jouir ? D'ailleurs ne pourrez vous par toujours rentrer dans la carri^re, 
si Tambition ou Tenvie de servir la patrie, vous reprennent ; ne rentrerez 
-v^ous pas avec plus dTionneur, lorsque vos rentes ^tant augment^es 
j!iaturellement, vous serez libre et independant ? 

' En faisant cette retraite en Suisse, outre la beautd du pays, et les 
sigrdmens de la soci^t^, vous acquererez deux biens que vous avez 
perdus, la liberty et la richesse. Vous ne serez d'ailleurs point inutile ; 
vos ouvrages continueront k nous dclairer, et independamment de vos 
talens, llionn^te homme, le galant homme, n'est jamais inutile. 

II me reste \ vous presenter le tableau que vous trouveriez. Vous 
aimiez ma maison et mon jardin, c'est bien autre chose k present. Au 
premier ^tage qui donne sur la descente d'Ouchy, ie me suis arrange 
un appartement qui me suffit, j'ai une chambre de domestique, deux 
sallons, et deux cabinets. J'ai au plein pied de la terrasse, deux autres 
sallons dont Tun sert en €\.€. de salle k manger, et Tautre de sallon de 
compagnie. J'ai fait un nouvel appartement de trois pieces dans le 
vuide entre la maison et la remise, en forte que j'ai k vous offrir tout 
le grand appartement, qui consiste actuellement en onze pieces, tant 
grandes que petites, tourn^es au Levant et au Midi, meubl^es sans 
magnificence d^placde, mais avec une sorte d'd^gance dont j'espere 
que vous seriez satisfait. La terrasse a peu chang? ; mais elle est ter- 
minde par un grand cabinet mieux proportionn^ que le prdc^dent, 
garnie tout du long, de caisses d'orangers, &c. La treille, que ne vous 
est pas indiffdrente, a embelli, prosp^r^ et regne presqu'entierement 
jusqu'au bout ; parvenu k ce bout, vous trouverez un petit chemin qui 
vous conduira k une chaumi^re plac^e dans un coin ; et de ce coin, en 
suivant le long d'une autre route k TAnglaise, le mur d'un manage. 
Vous trouverez au bout, un chalet avec ^curie, vacherie, petite porte, 
petit cabinet, petite biblioth^ue, et une galerie de bois dord, d'ou Ton 
voit tout ce qui sort et entre en ville par la porte du Ch^ne, et tout ce 
qui se passe dans ce Faubourg. J'ai acquis la vigne au-dessous du 
jardin ; j'en ai arrach^ tout ce qui ^toit devant la maison ; j'en ai fait 
un tapis vert, arrosd par I'eau du jet d'eau ; et j'ai fait tout autour de 
ce petit pare, une promenade tres vari^e par les diffdrens points de vue 
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et les objets mdme int^rieurs, tantot jardm pots^er, tantot 
tantot viene, tantot pr^, puis chalet, chaumierey petite m 
bref, les etrangers viennent le voir et Tadmirent, et malgr^ la 
tion pompeuse que je vous en fais. vous en serez content. 
N.B. J'ai plantd une quantity d exceUens arbres fruitiers. 

Vcnons k moi ; vous comprenez bien que j'ai vieilli, except^ ^ _ 
sensibility ; je suis k la moae, mes nerfs sont attaqu^ ; je suis ^ 
m^lancQlique, mais je n'ai pas plus d'humeur ; vous ne soufirirez| 
mes maux que tout au plus n^gativement. Ensemble, et sdpar^ " 
nos loeemens, nous jouirons vis-k-vis Tun de I'autre, de la plus gra 
libert^ Nous prendrons une gouvemante douce et entendue, pit 
par commodity que par n^cessitl ; car je me chargerois sans crainte 
la surintendance. J'ai fait un manage de quatre, pendant quel 
terns ; j'ai fait le mien, et j'ai remarqu^ que cela marchoit tout s 
quand c'^toit une fois en train. Les petites gens qui n'ont que 
m^rite, font grand bruit pour rien. Mon jardin nous foumiraai 
abondance de bons fruits et d'excellens legumes. Pour le reste de ! 
table et de la d^pense domestique, je ne demanderais pas mieux 
de vous regevoir chez moi, comme vous m'avez re^u chez vous ; 
nos situations sont diffifrentes k cet egard ; cependant si vous etiez pi 
ruin^, je vous I'oifrirois sans doute, et ie devrois le faire ; mais avec I 
rentes oue vous aviez, quand j'^tois chez vous, en les supposant mSi 
diminuees, vous vivrez tr^s agr^ablement k Lausanne. Enfin k ( 
^gard nous nous arrangerons comme il vous sera le plus agr^ble, 
en proportion de nos revenus. Toujours serez vous ainsi, ^ ct(^ 
j'esp^re, plus d^cemment et plus comfortablement, que vous ne send^ 
par tout ailleurs au mdme prix. 1 

Quant k la soci^t^, quoique infiniment agr^able, je commence or 
chapitre par vous dire que i'dviterois de vous y inviter, si vous dtieJj 
entierement d^soeuvr^ ; les jours sont longs alors, et laissent bien dr 
vuide ; mais homme de lettres, comme vous fites, je ne connois point 
de soci^^ qui vous convienne mieux. Nous aurons autour de noustaf 
cercle, comme il seroit impossible d'en trouver ailleurs dans un ausst 

Setit espace. Madame de Corcelles, Mademoiselle Sulens, et M. de 
lontolieu (Madame est morte), Messrs. Polier et leurs femmcs, 
Madame de Severy, et M. et Madame de Nassau, Mademoiselle d^ 
Chandieu, Madame de St. Cierge, et M. avec leurs deux silles jolies fit 
aimables, Madames de Crousaz, Polier, de Qiarrieres, &c. font un fonds 
de bonne compagnie dont on ne se lasse point, et dont M. de Servan est 
si content qu'il regrette toujours d'etre oblig^ de retoumer dans ses temes, 
et ne respire que pour s'^tablir tout k fait k Lausanne. II passa tout I'hyvef 
de 1782 avec nous, et il fut, on ne pent plus, agrdable. Vous trouyero? 
les moeurs changdes en bien, et plus conformes k nos ages, et a noS 
caract^res ; peu de grandes assemblies, de grands repas, mais beau- 
coup de petits soupers, de petites assemblies, oii I'on fait ce qu'on vcut, 
o^ Ton cause, lit, &c. et dont on tfcarte avec soin les facheux de totitc 
espece. II y a le Dimanche une sociA^, o^ tout ce qu'il y a d'un pctt 
distingu^ en tftrang^es et Strangers, est invitd. Cela fait des assefflf* 
bWes de 40 k 50 personnes, oil I'on voit ce qu'on ne voit gueres le restt 
de la semaine, et ces especes de rout font quelquefois plaisir. Non* 
sommes fort d^outds des Strangers, surtout des jeunes gens, et nous 
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tons avec soin de nos petits comitds, k moins (ju'ils n'ayent du 
ou quelques talens. A cet dgard un de nos petits travers, c'est 
mement ; mais vous en profiterez, mon cher Monsieur, comme 
~ Gibbon, et comme mon ami ; vous serez d'abord lliomme k 
a mode, et je vols d'ici que vous soutiendrez fort bien ce r61e, sans 
IS en f&cher, dut on un peu vous surfaire. Je sens que tu mejlcUtes^ 
t^ tu me fais plaisir^ est pent ^tre le meifleur vers de Destouches. 
['OL^ done lliyver; T^tude le matin, quelaues conversations, quand 
))i}s serez fatigu^, avec quelque homme de lettres, ou amateur, ou du 
|dk>uis qui aura vu quelque chose ; k llieure C[u'il vous plaira un diner, 
gfoint de fermier general, mais llionnSte ^picurien, avec un ou deux 
fpais quand vous voudrez ; puis quelques visites, ime soiree, souvent 
in souper. Quant k T^t^, vu votre mani^re d'aimer la campagne, on 
iiroit que ma remise k ix.€ faite pour vous ; pendant que vous vous y 
^romenerez en sdnateur, je serai souvent en bon paysan Suisse, devant 
mon chalet, ou dans ma chaumi^re ; puis nous nous rencontrerons tout 
\ coup, et t&cherons de nous remettre au niveau Tun de Tautre. Nous 
Eermerons nos portes a I'ordinaire, except^ aux Strangers qui passent 
leur chemin ; mais quand nous voudrons, nous y aurons toux ceux que 
nou3 aimerons k y voir : car on ne demande pas mieux que dV venir se 
rejouir. J'ai eu, un beau jour d'Avril ce printems, un dejeuner, qui 
m'a coAt^ quelques Louis, ou il y avait plus de 40 personnes, je ne 
sais combien de petites tables, une bonne musique au milieu du verger, 
et une quantity ae jeunes et jolies personnes dansant des branles, et 
fbrmant des chifres en cadence ; j'ai vu bien des fetes, j'en ai peu vu 
de plus jolies. Quand mon pare vous ennuyera, nous aurons, ou nous 
louerons ensemble (et ce sera ainsi un plaisir peu cher) un cabriolet 
l^ger, avec deux chevaux gentils, et nous irons visiter nos amis dis- 
pers^s dans les campagnes, qui nous recevront k bras ouverts. Vous 
en serez content de nos campaenes ; toujours en proportion vous com- 
prenez, et vous trouverez en general un heureux changement pour les 
agr^mens de la socidt^, et une sorte de recherche simple, mais elegante. 
Les berg^res du printems^ except^ Madame de Vanberg, ne sont sans 
ddute plus pr^sentables, mais il y en a d'autres assez gentilles, et 
quoiqu elles ne soyent pas en bien grand nombre, il y en aura toujours 
assez pour vous, mon cher Monsieur. Peu k peu mon imagination m*a 
emport^, et mon style s'^gaye, comme cela nous arrivait quelquefois 
dans nos chateaux en Espagne. II est bien tems de flnir cet article, 
r^umons nous plus sdrieusement. 

Si vous exdcutez le plan que vous avez imaging, j'aimerois meme k 
dire que voue embrassez, surtout d'apr^s ce que vous marquez vous 
meme, Si je ne consultais que mon cceur et ma raison, je romprois sur 
le champ cette indigne chaine, &c. £h ! q^ue voulez vous consulter, si 
ce n'est votre cceur et votre raison ? Si, dis-je, vous exdcutez ce plan, 
vous retrouverez une liberty et une ind^pendance, que vous n'auriez 
jamais du perdre, et dont vous mdritez de jouir, une aisance qui ne vous 
coiitera qu'un voyage de quelques jours, une tranquillity que vous ne 
pouvez avoir k Londres, et eniin un ami qui n*a peut ^tre pas ^t^ un 
jour sans penser k vous, et qui malgr^ ses d^fauts, ses foiblesses et son 
i^fi£riorit^, est encore un des compagnons qui vous convient le mieux. 
II xoQ reste k vous apprendre pourquoi je vous r^ponds si tard : vous 
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savez dejk actuellement que ce n^est pas manque d'amiti^ e£ de 
pour la chose ; mais votre lettre m'a €\.€ renvoy^ de LausaniiQ j| 
Strasbourg, et je n'ai pass^ qu'une poste sans y r^pondre, ce qsir 
pas trop, vous I'avouerez, pour un pareil bavardage. Je suis pi 
Lausanne laveillede Paques pour venir voir un M. Bourcard de 
fort de mes amis ; il est ici aupr^s du Comte de Cagliostro, pour 
de ses rem^des. Vous aurez entendu parler peut ^tre de cet 
extraordinaire k tous ^gards. Comme J'ai ^t^ assez malade tout 1' 
je profite aussi de ses remMes ; mais comme le terns du s^joi 
Comte ici n'est rien moins que sur, le mieux sera que vous m'^rii 
M. D, chez M. Bourcard du Kirshgarten^ « Basle. 

Vous comprenez combien k tous ^gards, il est ndcessaire m'^( 
sans perte de terns, d^sque vous aurez pris une r^olution. Adieu, 
cher ami. 



M. Gibbon k M. Deyverdun. 

Je re^ois votre lettre du lo Juin, le 21 de ce mois. Aujourdi 
Mardi 24th, je mets la main k la plume (comme dit M. Fr^ron) 
rdpondre, quoique ma missive ne puisse partir par arrangement 
postes, que Vendredi prochain, 27 du courant O merveille, de la 
efficace ! £lle n'agit pas moins puissamment sur vous, et moyent 
le secours toujours prdt, et toujours prompt de nos couriers, un 
nous suffit pour la demande et la reponse. Je remercie mil]e foil 
gdnie de Tamiti^, qui m'a pouss^, apr^s mille efforts inutiles, k 
?crire enfin au moment le plus critique et le plus favorable. Jj 
d-marche n'a r^ondu si parfaitement k tous mes voeux et k toutes 
espdrances. Je comptois sans doute sur la dur^e et la v^rit^ de 
sentimens ; mais j'ignorois (telle est la foiblesse humaine) jusqu'k q« 
point ils avoient pu 6tre atti^dis par le tems et T^loignement ; et 
savois encore moins Fdtat actuel de votre sant^, de votre fortune et 
vos liaisons, qui auroient pu opposer tant d'obstacles k notre r^unioii 
Vous m'^crivez, vous m'aimez toujours ; vous d^sirez avec zele, a«^! 
ardeur,der^alisernosanciens projets ; vous le pouvez,vous le voulez; vo^ 
m'offrez d^s I'automne votre maison, et quelle maison ! votre terrasse^fll 
quelle terrasse ! votre soci^t^, et quelle soci^^ I L'arrangement nous coup 
vient k tous les deux ; je retrouve k la fois le compagnon de ma jeunessdl 
un sage conseiller, et un peintre qui sait repr^senter et exag^rer m&wfi 
les objets les plus rians. Ces exag^rations me font pour le moins autaal 
de plaisir, que la simple v^ritd. Si votre portrait ^toit tout k fait resh 
semblant, ces agrdmens n'existeroient que hors de nous m^mes, (^ 
j'aime encore mieux les trouver dans la vivacity de votre cceur et <k 
votre imagination. Ce n^est pas que je ne reconnoisse un grand iosii , 
de v^rit^ dans le tableau de Lausanne ; je connois le lieu de la scfin^ ; 
je me transporte en id^e sur notre terrasse, je vois ces c6teaux, ce lan- 
ces montagnes, ouvrages favoris de la nature, et je connois sans peioft I 
les embellissemens que votre goiit s'est plus y ajouter. Je me rapp«B|i 
depuis vingt ou trente ans les moeurs, Tesprit, Taisance de la soci^td,^ 
je comprends que ce veritable ton de la bonne compagnie se perp^tt^jfc 
et s'^pure de pere en fils, ou plut^t de mere en fiUe ; caril m'atouj<Wi 
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"qn^ Lausanne, aussi bien qu'en France, les femmes sont tr^s 
lieores aux hommes. Dans un pareil sdiour, je craindrois la dissi* 
bven plus que I'ennui, et le tourbillon de Lausanne ^tonneroit un 
»phe accoutum^, depuis tant d'ann^s k la tranquillity de Londres. 
€tes trop instruit pour regarder ce propos, comme une mauvaise 
~e ; c'est dans les d^troits qu'on est entrain^ par la rapidity 
IS : il nV en a point en pleine mer. D^squ'on ne recherche 
les plaisirs bruyans, et qu*on s'afifranchit volontiers des devoirs 
dies, la Ubert^ d'un simple particulier se fortifie par Timmensit^ de 
MDe. Quant k moi, Vapplication k mon grand ouvrage, lliabitude^ 
la recompense du travail, m'ont rendu plus studieux, plus s^ndentaire, 
b ami de la retraite. La cbambre des communes et les grands 
hers exigent beaucoup de tems; et la temperance d'un repas 
Ig^ois, vous permet de goCiter de cinq ou six vms dilitfrens, et vous 
idonne de boire une bouteille de claret apr^s le desert. Mais enfin 
ne soupe jamais, je me couche de bonne heure, je regois peu de 
l&tes, les matinees sont longues, les ^t^s sont libres, et d^que je ferme 
^ porte ; je suis oubli^ du Monde entier. Dans une soci2t€ plus 
knMe et plus amicale, les d-marches sont publiques, les droits sont 
roqaes, Ton dine de bonne heure, on se gotite trop pour ne pas 
sr rapi^s-midi ensemble ; on soupe, on veille, et les plaisirs de la 
ne laissent pas de dtfranger le*repos de la nuit, et le travail du 
emain. Quel est cependant le r^sultat de ces plaintes ? c*est seule- 
que la marine est trop belle, et que j*ose me servir de Texcuse 
Ini^e de la sant^ et du privilege d*un nomme de lettres ; ii ne tiendra 
v^ moi de moddrer un peu lexers de mes jouissances* Pour cet 
Bgouement que vous m'annoncez, et qui a toujours ^t^ le d^faut des 
»les les plus spirituels, je Tai dejk ^prouv^ sur un plus grand 
tre. II y a six ans que Fami de Madame Necker fut re^u k Paris, 
me cdui de George Deyverdun pourroit I'^tre k Lausanne. Je ne 
Nmois lien de plusnatteur que cet accueil favorable d*un public poli 
ll Mairl Mais cette fieiveur, si douce pour T^tranger, n'est-elle pas 
ifc peu dangereuse pour lliabitant expose k voir fl^trir ses lauriers, par 
ii laute ou par Tinconstance des ses juges ? Non ; on se soutient 
fOQJours, peut dtre pas pn^cisement, au m^e point d'^^vation. A 
Muri de trois gros volumes in quarto en langue ^trang^re, encore ce 
ju n'est pas un petit avantage, je conserverai toujours la reputation 
w^aire, et cette reputation donnera du relief aux qualit^s sociales, si 
^ trouve I'historien sans travers, sans affectation et sans pretensions. 
Jt serai done diarm^ et content de votre society, et j'aurois pu dire en 
^^ mots, ce qui j*ai bavarde en deux pages ; mais il y a tant de 
^sir k bavarder avec un ami ! car enfin je possMe k Lausanne un 
Stable ami ; et les simples connoissances remplaceront sans beaucoup 
^ peine, tout ce qui s'appelle liaison, et m^me amitie, dans, ce vaste 
desert de Londres. Mais au moment ou j'tfcris, je vols de tous c6tes 
^Utt foule d'objets dont la perte sera bien plus difficile k r^parer. Vous 
ooQQoissiez ma biblioth^ue ; mais je suis en etat de vous rendre le 
popos de votre maison <^est bien autre chose a cette heure j* form^e peu 
^TJCU) mais avec beaucoup de soin et de d^pense, die peut se nommer 
NoQTd'hui un beau cabinet de particulier. Non content de remplir k 
n&gs redoubles la meilleure piece qui lui etoit destlnee, elle s'est 
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d^bord^ dans la chambre sur la rue, dans votre ancienne ch9n;il 
coucher, dans la mienne, dans tous les recoins de la maison de^ir 
street^ et jusques dans une chaumi^re que je me suis donnde ^Uk 
Court. 

J'ai mille courtisans rang^ autour de moi : 

Ma retraite est mon Louvre, et j y conunande en roL 

Le fonds est de la meilleure compagnie Grecque, Latine, I 
Fran^oise, et Angloise, et les auteurs les moins chers i lliomine de 





des eccl^iastiques, des Byzantins, des Orientaux, sont les plus n* 
saires k Thistonen de la d^adence et de la chute, &c. Vous ne sentqs 
que trop bien le d^sagr^ment de laisser, et ^impossibility de transporter 
cinq ou six milles volumes, d'autant plus que le ciel n'a pas vouft 
faire de la Suisse, un pays maritime. Cependant mon zele pour^t 
r^ussite de nos projets communs, me fait imaginer que ces obstacle^ 
pourront s'applanir, et que je puis adoucir ou supporter ces privations 
douloureuses. Les bons auteurs classiques, la bibliotheque des natioi)% 
se retrouvent dans tous les pay& liiusanne n'est pas d^K>urvu de 
livres, ni de politesse, et j'ai dans Tesprit qu*on pourroit acqu^rir poijor 
un certain tems, quelque bibliotheque d^un vieiUard ou d'un minei^ 
dont la famille ne voudroit pas se d^faire enti^rement. Quant au^ 
outils de mon travail, nous commencerons par examiner I'^tat de ncB 
richesses ; apres quoi il faudroit faire un petit calcul du prix, (|i 
poids et de la raretd de chaque ouvrage, pour juger de ce qu il seroit 
ndcessaire de transporter de Londres, et de ce qu*on acheteroit pliis 
commod^ment en Suisse ; k regard de ces frais, on devroit les envisagor 
comme les avances d'une manufacture transplant^e en pays Stranger, 
et dont on espere retirer dans la suite un profit raisonnable. Mal- 
heureusement votre bibliotheque publique, en y ajoutant m^me celle 
de M. de Bochat, est assez piteuse ; mais celles de Berne et de Ba^ 
sonttr^snombreuses, et je compterois assez sur la bonhommie Helv^tique, 
pour esp^rer que, moyennant des recommendations et des cautions, il 
me seroit permis d'en tirer les livres dont j'aurois essentiellemeat 
besoin. Vois ^tes tr^s bien placd pour prendre les informations, et 
pour fixer les d^narches convenables ; mais vous voyez du moins 
combien je me retoume de tous les cdt^s, pour esquiver la difficult^ la 
plus formidable. 

Venons k present k des objets moins relev^, mais tr^s importans ^ 
I'existence et au bien ^tre de Tanimal, le logement, les domestiques^ et 
la table. Pour mon appartement particulier, une chambre k coucher, 
avec un grand cabinet et une antichambre, auroient suffi k tous mes 
besoins ; mais si vous pouvez vous en passer, je me promenerai avec 

Slaisir dans Timmensit^ de vos onze pieces, qui s'acconmioderont sans 
oute aux heures et aux saisons diffi^rentes« L'article des domestiques 
renferme une assez forte difficult^, sur la quelle je dois vous consulter. 
Vous connoissez, et vous estimez Caplin mon valet de chambre, maitie 
d'hotel, &c. qui a €x€ nourri dans notre maison, et qui comptoit y ^i^ir 
ses jours. Depuis votre depart, ses talens et ses vertus se sont d^V^ 
lopp^s de plus en plus, et je le considere bien moins sur le pied d^up 
domestique, gue sur celui d'un ami. Malheureusement il ne sait qi|^ 
TAnglois, et jamais il n'apprendra de langue dtrang^re. II m'aqcopi- 
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11 y a six ans, dans mon voyage k Paris, mais il rapporta fidelo- 
ll Londres toote Tignorance, et tous les pr^jug^s d'un bon patriote. 
KCRMmne il me coCkteroit beaucoup, et k rexception du service per- 
llBiel, il ne nous seroit que d'une tr4s petite utilitd. Cependant je 
i|iporterois volontiers cette d^pense, mais je suis tr^s persuade que, si 
lit attach^nent le portoit k me suivre, il s'ennuyeroit k mourir dans 
lys oii tout lui seroit Stranger et desagr^able. II faudroit done me 
d\in homme dont je connois le zde, la fid^t^ rompre tout 
coup de petites habitudes qui sont lides avec le bien £tre joumalier 
lentan^ et se resoudre k lui substituer un visage nouveau, peut 
tin mauvais sujet, toujours quelque avanturier Suisse pris sur le 
' de Londres. Vous rappellez vous un certain Georges Suisse qui 
t autrefois avec moi, le voyage de France et d'ltidie ? Je le crois 
ri4 et 4tabli k Lausanne ; s'il vit encore, si vous pouvez I'engager k 
Tendre ici, pour me ramener en Suisse, la compagnie dHin bon et 
aen serviteur ne laisseroit pas d'adoucir la chute, et il resteroit peut 
aupres de moi, jusqu'k ce que nous eussions choisi un jeune 
me du pays, adroit, modeste et bien ^ev(5, k qui je ferois un paiti 
Ltageux. Les autres domestiques, gouvemantes, laauais, cuisim^re, 
se prennent et se renvoyent sans difficult^ Un article bien plus im- 
nt, c'est notre table, car enfin nous ne sommes pas assezhennites, 
nous contenter des legumes et des fruits de votre jardin, tout 
[ens qu'ils sont ; mais je n'ai presque rien k ajouter k Thonn^tet^ 
fe vos propos, qui medonnent beaucoup plus de plaisirque de surprise. 
h je me trouvois sans fortune, au lieu de rougir des bienfaits de 
nmiti^ j'accepterois vos offires aussi simplement que vous les faites. 
Kais nous ne sommes pas r^uits k ce point, et vous comprenez asset 
pWe d^confiture Angloise laisse encore une fortune fort d^cente au 
rays de Vaud, et pour vous dire quelque chose de plus precis, je 
Kpenserois sans peine et sans inconvenient cinq ou six cens Louis, 
^ous connoissez le r^ultat aussi bien que les details d'un manage; 
en supposant une petite table de deux philosophes Epicuriens, quatre, 
tinq, ou six domestiques, des amis assez souvent, des repas assez rare- 
'ttent, beaucoup de sensuality, et peu de luxe, k combien estimez vous 
^ gros le d^pense d*un mois et d'une ann^ ? Le partage que vous 
^vcz dejk fiadt, me paroit des plus raisonnables ; vous me logez, et je 
vous nourris. A votre calcul, j'ajouterois mon entretien personnel, 
liabits, plaisirs, gages de domestiques, &c. et je verrois d'une mani^ 
tssez nette, I'ensemble de mon petit ^tablissement. 

Apres avoir essuy^ tant de details minutieux, le cher lecteur s^agine 
^^ans doute que la resolution de me fixer pendant quelque tems aux 
herds du Lac L^man, est parfaitement d^id^ Hdas! rien n'est 
ttoins vrai ; mais je me suis livr^ au charme ddicieux de compter, de 
^nder, de palper ce bonheur, dont je sens tout le prix, qui est k ma 
lK)rt^ et auqud j'aurai peut ^tre la b^tise de renoncer. Vous avez 
t^on de croire, mais vous tgnorez iusqu'k qud point vous Tavez, que 
^ cairi^ politique a M plus semee d'^pines que de roses. Eh ! qud 
^ct, and mortd, pourroit me consoler de Tennui des affaires, et de la 
^i^te ae la d^pendance ? Im gloiret Comme homme de lettres, i*en 
puis, comme orateur je ne I'aurai jamais, et le nom des simples soldats 
^ <mb!ie dans les victoires aussi bien que dans les d^&ites. La devoir^ 
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Dans ces combaU i^ I'aveugle, oik les chefs ne cherchent que 
avantage particulier, il y a toujours i parier que les subaltemes 
plus de mal que de bien. Lattachement personnel f Les ministii 
sont nu'ement dignes de Finspirer; jusqu'a present Lord Ncvth 
pas eu 2k se plaindre de moi, et si je me ledre du Parlement, il lai 
tr^s ais^ d'y substituer un autre muet, tout aussi affid^ que son 
serviteur. Je suis intimement convaincu, et par la raison, et pariJi 
sentiment, qu'il nV a point de parti, que me convienne aussi bien qol 
de vivre avec vous, et aupr^ de vous a Lausanne ; et si je parviensril 
la place (Commissioner of the Excise or Customs) oil je vise, il y am^ 
toutes les semaines cinq longues matinees, qui m^vertiront de la faii| 
de mon choix. Vous vous trompez ^ la v^rit^ ^ F^gard de Tinstabiiitl 
de ces emplois ; ils sont presques les seuls qui ne se ressentent janudi 
des revolutions du ministere. Cependant si cette place s'ofTioit bient^ 
je n'aurois pas le bon sens et le courage de la refuser. Quels auttes 
conseillers veux je prendre, si non mon coeur et ma raison ? II en est 
de puissans et touiours ^cout^s : les dgards, la mauvaise honte, touiT 
mes amis, ou soi disant tels, s'^crieront que je suis un homme perdi^ 
ruin^, un fou qui se ddrobe ^ ses protecteurs, un misanthrope qui s'exik 
au bout du monde, et puis les exag^rations sur tout ce qui seroit fait 
en ma faveur, si surement, si promptement, si lib^ralement. Miloa^ 
Sheffield opinera k me faire interdire et enfermer ; mes deux tantes et 
ma belle mere se plaindront que je les quitte pour jamais, &c. £t 
Fembarras de prendre mon bonnet de nuit, comme disoit le sage 
Fontenelle, lorsqu'il n'etoit question que de se coucher, combien de 
bonnets de nuit ne me faudra-t-il pas prendre, et les prendre tout seu( 
car tout le monde, amis, parens, domestiques, s'opposera a ma foitei 
Voila a la v^rit^ des obstacles assez peu redoutables, et en les d^crivant, 
je sens qu'ils s*affoiblissent dans mon esprit. Grace a ce long bavar* 
dage vous connoissez mon int^rieur, comme moi mdme, c'est a dire, 
assez mal ; mais cette incertitude, tr^ amicale pour moi, seroit tres 
facbeuse pour vous. Votre r^ponse me parviendra vers la fin de JuiUet, 
et huit jours apr^s, je vous promets une replique nette et decisive : jt 
pars owje reste. Si je pars, ce sera au milieu de Septembre ; je mani 
gerai les raisons de votre treille, les premiers jours d'Octobre, et vous 
aurez encore le tems de me charger de vos commissions. Ne me dites 
plus : Monsieur y et tres cher ami; le premier est froid, le second est 
superfiu. 



M. Deyverdun a M, Gibbon. 

Me voila un peu embarrass^ actuellement ; je ne dois vous appdler. 
ni Monsieur, ni ami. £h bien ! vous saurez qu'^tant parti Samedi de 
Strasbourg, pendant que je venois ici, votre seconde lettre alloit II, et 

2u'ainsi je re^us votre troisi^me, Dimanche, et votre seconde, hier^ 
,a mention que vous y faisiez du Suisse George, dont je n'ai pu neil» 
trouver dans la premiere, m'a fait comprendre qu'il y en avoit uii# 
seconde, et j'ai cru devoir attendre un courier, la troisi^me n'exigeaat! 
pas de r^ponse. .oi 

Pour votre parole, permettez que je vous en dispense encon^^ 
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iaadtneiusqu'au dernier jour, je sens bien qu'un proc^d^ contraire, vous 
tenwiendroit ; mais certes il ne me convient pas du tout. Ceci, comme 
aGORiAte dites, est une esp^ce de mariage, et pensez vous que malgr^ les 
jK^D^agemens les plus solemnels, je n'eusse pas reconduit chez elle, du 
fMddes autels, la femme la plus aimable qui m'eut temoign^ des 
4Peg]3ets. Jamais je ne me consolerois, si je vous voyois mecontent 
daAs la suite, et dans le cas de me faire des reproches. C'est a vous a 
iiBirOy si vous croyez n^cessaire, des demarches de votre c6t^, qui 
iforti^ent votre resolution ; pour moi, je n'en ferai point d'essentielles, 
jnsqu^ ce que j'aye re9u encore une lettre de vous. Apr^s ce petit 
fireambule, parlons toujours comme si TafTaire ^toit d^cid^e, et repassons 
^votre lettre. Tout ce que vous dites des grandes et petites villes est 
^kii^ vrai, et votre comparaison des d^troits et de la pleine mer est on 
jie peut pas plus juste et agr^able ; mais eniin, comme on fait son lity 
9n se couche, disoit Sancho Pancha d'agr^able m^moire, et qui peut 
mieux faire son lit a sa guise qu'un Stranger, qui, n'ayant ni devoirs 
d'etat ni de sang k remplir, peut vivre enti^rement isol^, sans que per- 
sonne y puisse trouver k redire ? Moi m^me, bourgeois et citoyen de 
la ville, je suis presqu'enti^rement libre. L'^te, par exemple, je d^teste 
de m'enfermer le soir dans des chambres chaudes, pour faire une 
^itie. Eh bien ! on m'a pers^cut^ un peu la premiere annde ; k pre- 
sent on me laisse en repos. II y aura sans doute quelque chahgement 
dans votre mani^re de vivre ; mais il me semble qu'on se fait aisement 
h cela. Les diners, surtout en femmes, sont tr^s rares ; les soupers 
ffeu grands ; on reste plutot pour ^tre ensemble, que pour manger, et 
plusieurs personnes ne s'asseyent point. Je crois, tout comptd et 
rabattu, que vous aurez encore plus de tems pour le cabinet qu'k 
Londres ; on sort peu le matin, et quand nos amis communs viendront 
cJiez mois, et vous demanderont, je leur dirai ; " ce n'est pas un oisif 
eomme vous autres, il travaille dans son cabinet," et ils se tairont 
respectueusenient. 

Pour les bibliotheques publiques, votre id^e ne pourroit, je pense, 
se r^aliser pour un lecteur ou meme un ^crivain ordinaire, mais un 
homme qui joue un r61e dans la r^publique des lettres, un homme aim^ 
et consid^rd, trouvera, je m'imagine, bien des facilit^s ; d'ailleurs, j'ai 
de bons amis k Berne, et je prendrai ici des informations. 

Passons k la table. Si j'^tois k Lausanne, cet article seroit plus 
sur, je pourrois revoir mes papiers, consulter; j'ai une chienne de 
m^moire. A vue de pays cela pourra aller de 20 k 30 Louis par 
mois, plus ou moins, vous sentez, suivant la friandise, et le plus ou 
moins de convives. Marquez moi dans votre premiere combien vous 
co4te le votre. 

Je sens fort bien tous les bonnets de nuit : point de grands change- 
mens sans embarras, mdme sans regrets ; vous en aurez quelquefois 
sans doute : par exemple, si votre salle k manger, votre salle de com- 
p^gnie, sont plus riantes, vous perdrez pour le vase de la bibliotheque. 
rour ce qui est des representations, des discours au moins inutiles, il 
Bie semble que le mieux seroit de masquer vos grandes operations, de 
Bfi.parler que d'une course, d'une visite chez moi, de six mois ou plus 
ou moins. Vous feriez bien, je pense, d'aller chez mon ami Louis 
'i^issier; c'est un. brave et honndte homme^ qui m'est attach^^ qui 
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aime notre pays ; il vous donnera tout plein de bons conseils aW| 
zele, ct vous gardera le secret ;^^zr 

Vous aurez quelquefois k Yotre table un poete ; — oui, Monsiedi^^ 
poete :~-nous en avons un enfin. Procurez vous un volume 4M| 
Poesies HelvetUnms^ imprint tanfUe passes chez Mouser^ h JLauSi ^* 
Vous trouverez entr'autres dans I'^pitre au jardinier de la grotte, 
ami et votre pare. Toute la prose est de votre trfes humble se; 
qui desire qu'elle trouve grace devant vous. , 

Le Comte de Cagliostro a fait un s6jour 4 Londres. On ne salt t^ 
il est, d'oiL il est, d'oil il tire son argent ; il cyitTCt gratis ses talens po^ 
la m^decine ; il a fait des cures admirables ; mais c*est d'ailleurs i| 
compost le plus Strange. J'ai cess^ de prendre ses r^medes <m 
m'dchauffoient — ^llionune d'ailleurs me g&toit le m^ecin. Je s^ 
revenu a Basle avec mon ami. Adieu ; r^crivez moi le plut6t possible 




M. Gibbon a M, Deyverdun. j 

Hampton Court, ce i Julliet, 178^ 
Apres avoir pris ma resolution, llionneur, et ce qui vaut encoi« 
mieux Tamitid, me d^fendent de vous laisser un moment dans I'incerti*- 
tude. Je pars. Je vous en donne ma parole, et comme je suis bi£ft 
aise de me fortifier d'un nouveau lien, je vous prie tres s^rieusement de 
ne pas m'en dispenser. Ma possession, sans doute, ne vaut pas celk 
de Julie ; mais vous serez plus inexorable que St. Preux. Je ne sens 
plus qu'une vive impatience pour notre reunion. Mais le xnoi^ 
d'Octobre est encore loin ; 02 jours, et nous aurons tout le terns de 
prendre, et de nous donner des ^claircissemens dont nous avons besoia 
Apr^s un vaiii examen, je renonce au voyage de George Suisse, qui me 
paroit incertain, cher et difficile. Apres tout mon valet de cbainbre et 
ma bibliotheque, sont les deux articles les plus embarrassans. Si je 
ne retenois pas ma plume, je remplirois sans peine la feuille ; mais fl 
ne faut pas passer du silence, a un babil intarissable. Seulement si je 
connois le Comte de Cagliostro, cet homme extraordinaire, &c. Savez 
vous le Latin ? oui, sans doute ; mais faites, comme si je ne le savois 
point. Quand retoumez vous a Lausanne vous m6me ? Je pense que 
vous y trouverez une petite bSte bien aimable, mais tant soit p«i 
mdchante, qui se nomme Milady Elizabeth Foster ; parlez lui de moi, 
mais parlez en avec discretion ; elle a des correspondaxices partout 
Vale. 



Edward Gibbon Esq* to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

July 10, 1783. 
You will read the following lines with more patience and attention 
than you would probably give to an hasty conference, perpetually inter* 
rupted by the opening of the door, and perhaps by the quickness of 
our own tempers. I neither expect nor desire an answer on a subject 
of extreme importance to myself, but which friendship alone cah render 
interesting to you. We shall soon meet at Sheffield. 
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k^ Jt is needless to repeat the reflections which we have sometimes 
KBated together, and which I have often seriously weighed in my 
■||eat solitary walks. Notwithstanding your active and ardent spirit, 
^Wi xnust allow that there is some perplexity in my present situation, 
agld. that my future prospects are distant and cloudy. I have lived 
pH> long in the world to entertain a very sanguine idea of the friend- 
^lip or zeal of ministerial patrons ; and we are all sensible how much 
me powers of patronage are reduced. * ♦ •. At the end of the 
parliament, or rather long before that time, (for their lives are not. 
jiTDrtli a year's purchase,) our Ministers are kicked downstairs, and I 
;9^ left their disinterested friend, to fight through another opposi- 
tion , and to expect the fiiiits of another revolution. But I will take a 
more favourable supposition, and conceive myself in six months firmly 
seated at the board of customs ; before the end of the next six months 
I should infallibly hang myself. Instead of regretting my disappoint- 
ment, I rejoice in my escape ; as I am satisfi^ that no salary could 
pay me for the irksomeness of attendance, and the drudgery of busi- 
ness so repugnant to my taste, (and I will dare to say,) so unworthy of 
my character. Without looking forwards to the possibility, still more 
vemote, of exchanging that laborious office for a smaller annuity, there 
is surely another plan, more reasonable, more simple, and more plea- 
sant ; a temporary retreat to a quiet and less expensive scene. In a 
four years' residence at Lausanne, I should live within my income, 
save, and even accumulate, my ready money ; finish my History, an 
Q^D^ect of profit, as well as fame, expect the contingencies of elderly 
lives, and return to England at the age of fifty, to form a lasting inde- 
pendent establishment, without courting the smiles of a Minister, or 
apprehending the downfall of a party. Such have been my serious 
sober reflections. Yet I much question, whether I should have found 
courage to follow my reason and my inclination, if a friend had not 
stretched his hand to draw me out of the dirt. The twentieth of last 
May I wrote to my friend Deyverdun, after a long interval of silence, to 
expose my situation, and to consult in what manner I might best arrange 
myself at Lausanne. From his answer, which I received about a fort- 
night ago, I have the pleasure to learn that his heart and his house 
are both open for my reception ; that a family which he had lodged 
for some years is about to leave him, and that at no other time my 
company could have been so acceptable and convenient. I shall step, 
at my arrival, into an excellent apartment and a delightful situation ; 
the fair division of our expences will render them very moderate, and I 
shall pass my time with the companion of my youth, whose temper 
and studies have always been congenial to my own. I have given him 
my word of honour to be at Lausanne in the beginning of October, and 
no power or persuasion can divert me from this irrevocable resolu- 
tion, which I am every day proceeding to execute. 
. I wish, but I scarcely hope, to convince you of the propriety of my 
scheme ; but at least you will allow, that when we are not able to pre- 
vent ihQ follies of our. friends, we Should strive to render them as easy 
and harmless as possible. The arrangement of my house, furniture, 
and books will be left to meaner hands, but it is to your zeal and judg- 
ment .alone that I can trust the more important disposal of Lenborough 

U 
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and • • *. On these subjects we may go into a committee at Sfae^ 
field-Place, but you know it is the rule of a conmiittee, not to hear 
any arguments against the principle of the bill. At present I>siiaf 
only observe, that neither of these negotiations ought to detain in^ 
here ; the former may be dispatched as well, the latter much betlteri 
in my absence. VaU, '- 



M. Gibbon k M. Deyverdun. 

Sheffield-Place, le 31 JuiUet, itSjj 
VoTRE papier s'est furieusement rappetis^ ; vous avez si bien rer 
tranche le superflu, que vous oubliez Tessentiel, et ce n'est que pas d<9 
conjectures fines et savantes que je devine la date du terns et du lien* 
Quant k moi je suis actuellement au ch&teau de Milord Sheffield, i 
quarante milles de Londres, ce qui ajoute deux jours pour Farriv^ et 
le depart du courier. Je regois votre lettre (je ne sais du quantieme) 
le 30 Juillet de Tan de grace 1783, je r^ponds du 31 du dit mois et de 
la dite ann^e. Le zele ne se rallentit point pour la consummation du 
grand oeuvre. Je sens votre proc^€ d^licat et g^n^reux, et quoique je 
n'eusse pais ^t^ fach^ de trouver dans votre fermet^, un appui a la 
mienne, mon inclination est si bien affermie sur la base in^branlable 
de inclination et de la raison, que je ne crains plus les obstacles eK* 
t^rieurs ni int^rieurs, D^sque j ai os^ fixer mon depart, les nus^nes qui 
le couvroient, se sont ^vanouis 4 les montagnes s'aplanissoient devaaft 
moi, et les dragons qui s'^toient pr^sent^s sur ma route, se sont aj^xi- 
vois^s. La semaine pass^e, je frappai le grand coup par la cassation 
du bail de ma maison de Bentinck-street; et apr^s le mois de Se^. 
tembre, si je ne couche pas h, Lausanne, je coucherai dans la rue. Mes 
diif^rens bonnets de nuit s'arrangent tous les jours, avec beauooup 
d'ordre et de facility. Lord Sheffield lui m^me, ce terrible St. Geoige^ 
vrai champion de FAngleterre, s'est rendu a mes raisons, ou plut^t auz 
votres. II est charm^ du tableau de votre premiere lettre, et malgr^ 
Tactivit^ de son ame, au lieu de me condamner, il me porte envie ; et 
nous disputons (un peu en Fair) sur le projet d'une visite que lui, s<» 
amiable compagne et sa fille ain^e, se proposent de nous faire dazis 
deux ans aux bords du Lac Ldman. Bien loin de combattre mon 
dessein, il me conseille, il me seconde dans Tex^cution, et je n'aurai 
pas besoin de recourir aux lumi^res de votre ami Louis Teyssier^ 
d'autant plus que pour les menus details de la correspondence ^trangere, 
je trouve dans le libraire Elmsly un conseiller sage, instruit et discret 
* • * Votre calcul de la ddpense de la maison surpasse, non pas 
absolument mes moyens, mais un peu mes esp^rances et mes conjec- 
tures. La consummation en Suisse n'est point chargee d'impots ; le 
vin y coule comme Teau de fontaine ; votre jardin produit des fruits et 
des legumes. Se peut il que vingt ou trente Louis se d^pensent tous 
les mois pour le pain, la viande, le bois, la chandelle, quelque peu de 
vin Stranger, les domestiques de la cuisine, &c. ? Je me flatte qpie. 
dans ^incertitude, vous avez cav6 au plus fort ; mais enfin tout cer. 
ddtail se reglera suivant nos goiits et nos facult^s ; et un mois d'esr; 
p^rience sera plus instructif que cent pages de raisonnemens. !•» 
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lempataison que vous me demandez de mon manage de Londres, ne 
neneroit 4 hen. A la rigueur je ne tiens pas maison ; je ne donne 
icesque jamais a manger : en hyver je dine assez rarement chez moi ; 
erne soupe jamais ; et une partie assez considerable de la d^pense 
[celie des clubs et des tauernes) n'entre point dans le compte de la 
maison. Ma nourriture domestique n'excede pas toutefois votre calcul 
Lausannois ; mais je sens la difference entre le petit couvert triste et 
mesquin d'un gargon, et la table honn^te et hospitaliere de deux amis, 
qui auront d'autres amis, &c 

Votre id^e de masquer mes grands operations est de la plus profonde 
politique ; mais les declarations, et meme les d-marches qui seront 
li^essaires pour me retirer de la Chambre des Communes, d^clareront 
Hn peu trop tot T^tendue de mes projets. Cependant on peut tirer 
^uelque parti de cette honn^te dissimulation, pour calmer un peu les 
scrupules, et les regrets des dames ag^es que vous connoissez, et que 
vous ne connoissez pas. Mais le moyen le plus efficace pour arr^ter, 
ou pour ne pas ^couter les mauvais discours, c'est de s'y ddrober par 
une prompte fuite, et depuis que ma resolution a €\.€ prise, je compte 
les jours et les momens. Le 10 du mois prochain je retoumerai k 
Londres, o^ je travaillerai vivement k preparer ce grand changement 
d'^at. J'attends tous les iours la rdponse de Madame Gibbon, \ qui 
|*ai ta,che de persuader qu une entrevue de trois ou quatre jours k Bath, 
scroit moins douce qu'am^re k tous les deux. Si elle se rend, ou fait 
Semblant de se rendre \ mes raisons, je compte que tout sera flni la 
j^emi^re, ou du moins la seconde semaine de Septembre, et comme je 
couperai droit par la Champagne, et la Franche-Comte, je pourrois fort 
\»en me trouver k Lausanne vers le 20 ou le 25 de ce mois Ik, suppose 
toujours que cette promptitude vous convienne, que votre maison sera 
libre, et que vous y serez rendu vous m^me. J'avois quelque idee de 
me detourner par Strasbourg, de vous prendre k Basle, et de passer 
avec vous par Berne, &c. mais, tout bien considere, j^aime mieux abreger 
le grand voyage et reserver cette promenade (si nous avions envie de 
la faire) pour une saison plus tranquille. J'attends votre reponse dans 
une trentaine de jours ; mais sans rattendre je vous ecrirai de Londres, 
pour continuer le fil de Thistoire, et peut ^tre pour vous charger de 
quelques achats de livres, qui se feront plus commodement k Basle 
qu'k Lausanne. Vous ne me donnez point de commissions. Ce- 
pendant ce pays n'est pas sans industrie. Milord ,et Milady Shet- 
neld vous embrassent tres amicalement. Ce sera pour mois la perte 
la plus sensible. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Monday, August 18, 1783. 
In the preparation of my journey I have not felt any circumstance 
more deeply than the kind concern of Lady Sheffield and the silent 
grief of Mrs. Porten. Yet the age of my friends makes a very essential 
Aiffetence. I can scarcely hope ever to see my aunt again ; but I 
flatter myself, that in less than two years, my sister will make me a 
^t, amd that in less than four, I shall return it with a cheerful heart 
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9X Sheffield-Place. Business advances ; this morning my boo ks woe 
shipped for Rouen, and will reach Lausanne almost as soon as mjf^Bg 
On Thursday morning the bulk of the library moves from Benti^P 
street to Downing-street. I shall escape from the noise to Hamj^ra 
Court, and spend three or four days in taking leave. 1 want to ImW 
your precise motions, what day you arrive in town, whether you i^p 
Lord * • • before Utte races, &c. I am now impatient to be gone, iral 
shall only wait for a last interview with you. Your medley of jtid^i£ 
advocates, politicians, &c. is rather useful than pleasant Town &'i 
vast solitude. Adieu. 



The Same to the Same. Bentinck-STREET, Aug. 20, 1783. 

I AM now concluding one of the most unpleasant days of my life. 
Will the day of our meeting again be accompanied with proportionable 
satisfaction? The business of preparation will serve to agitate and 
divert my thoughts ; but I do not like your brooding over melancholy 
ideas in your solitude, and I heartily wish that both you and niy dear 
Lady S. would immediately go over and pass a week at Brighton. 
Such is our imperfect nature, that dissipation is a far more efficadons 
remedy than reflection. At all events, let me hear from you soon. I 
have passed the evening at home, without gaining any intelligence. 



M. DEYVERDUN h M. GiBBON. 

De Neuchatel, le 20 Aout, 178^ 
II y long terns que je n'ai ^t^ aussi m^content de moi que je le suis 
dans ce moment ; j*ai fait par F^v^nement une grande ^tourderie ; j'ai 
manqud k ceux qui me quittent, et k celui qui vient me joindre ; enfin 
je me suis tr^s mal conduit. M. * * *, qui loge chez moi, me paraissoit 
si disposd k quitter ma maison, quand je partis au printems, que ne 
doutant pas qu'il ne trouvat k s'arranger pendant tout V6t€j je la 
regardois dejk d'avance comme vacante. Le plaisir extreme gue j'avots 
k vous rofifrir, n*a pas peu contribud k soutenir cette illusion ; enfin 
n'entendant parler cependant de rien, je lui ai ^crit, apr^s avoir re9u il 
y a six jours votre derni^re, et il vient de me r^pondre qu'il n'k rien 
trouv^ encore, mais qu'il n'^pargnera ni soins ni d^penses, pour d^loger, 
je ne lui ai au reste point marqii^ de quoi il ^toit question ; mais je Tai 
pri^ de me dire k quelle dpoque il croyoit que ma maison pourroit dtre 
vacante. Je lui rdcrirai demain, car il me parait qu'il est piqu^, et tei 
que je le connois, malgr^ ce que je pourrai lui marquer, il sera fort 
empress^ k d^camper ; mais malgr^ cela, il ne faut plus compter sur la 
maison enti^re pour votre arriv^e. 

Je vous demande mille pardons, mon cher ami, je me mets k votre 
merci ; et en v^rit^ si vous me voyiez en ce moment, vous auriez pitid 
de moi. Que nous reste-t-il a faire ? car enfin il ne faut pas perdre la 
tdte. J'ai un appartement de deux chambres sans lit, et deux petits 
cabinets, o{l vous pourriez €tre passablement, en attendant que^Ja 
maison f(it tout k fait libre ; le tout est k plein pied de la terrasse, je me 
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MQCurerois un lo«^ement au bout de mon jardin, et nous pourrions nous 
^j&rp apporter \ manger, chose pratiqu^e par nombre de Grands Sei- 
|p]|^AirSy entr'autres par Monseigneur le Margrave d'Anspach. 2. Ou bien 
fpl^jer un appartement garni que nous occuperons ensemble. Ou enfin 
^ "l^asser I'hyver dans quelle autre ville du Continent qu'il vous plaira 
^^Qisir, ou j'irai vous joindre et vous porter mes excuses. Une reflexion 
je fais dans ce moment ci, et qui me console un peu, c'est que dans 



ybtre premiere lettre, votre resolution ne tenoit point k ma maison, ni 
m€me k Fid^e de loger et vivre avec moi. Ce second article aura 
toujours lieu, s'il vous convient, et le premier ne sera que diff^r^ ; ainsi 
appsusez vous, mon cher ami, pardonnez moi, et ^crivez moi tout de 
suite lequel de ces partis vous convient le mieux, pour que je m'y con- 
£>3nne ; ou si vous en imaginez un nouveau, annoncez le moi. Une 
zefiexion qui contribute encore k me consoler, c'est que pendant le tems 
que nous camperons ainsi en quelque mani^re, nous aurons le tems de 
loien voir autour de nous, et de nous arranger k notre aise, d'une mani^re 
flftable et commode pour notre dtablissement. Encore une fois cepen- 
dant, mon cher ami, mille pardons. 

Milord Sheffield s'est montr^ plus raisonnable que je ne Taurais cru ; 
diantre ! n'allez pas dire cela k sa seigneurie ; mais dites-lui, je vous 
prie, combien me plait Tespoir d'avoir Fhonneur de le connoitre ; je 
vois encore d'ici son beau pare et le charmant ruisseau. Son suffrage 
dans des circonstances qui doivent sans doute le pr^venir contre moi, 
me fait le plus grand plaisir, parceque je le regarde comme une bien 
forte preuve que vous prenez un parti convenable a votre bonheur. 
I>es commissions, je ne saurais trop que vous dire dans ce moment ; 
comme vous avez une maison mont^e, voyez. s'il n'y auroit pas des 
choses Anglaises auxquelles vous 6tes accoutumd, et qui vous feroient 
plaisir, on en pourroit remplir une caisse. Un service de cette porce- 
iaine de Bath, par exemple, nous conviendroit, ce me semble, assez. 

Une de mes craintes maintenant, c'est que cette lettre ne vous par- 
vienne peut ^tre point avant votre depart ; cela serait tr^s facheux. 
Toujours aurai-je soin de me trouver & Lausanne, au moins vers le 
milieu de mois prochain. Des couriers, comme celui que vous amenez, 
sent ordinairement de vrais domestiques de Grands Seigneurs, chers et 
importans ; mais vous les connoitrez en route. Ne soyez pas trop 
iachd contre moi, du contretems que je vous annonce, et pensez qu'il y 
a enfin un appartement honnSte de garqon, ma terrasse, mon jardin et 
votre ami, qui ne peuvent vous manquer — 

Tout k vous, 

D. 



Edward Gys^o^ Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Friday, August 22, 1783. 
I AM astonished with your apparition and flight, and am at a loss to 
conjecture the mighty and sudden business of * * *, which could 
not be delayed till next week* Timeo * * *j their selfish cunning, 
and your sanguine unsuspecting spirit. Not dreaming of your arrival, I 
thought it unnecessary to apprise you» that I delayed leaving Hampton 
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to this da^ ; on Monday I shall return, and will expect yon Tuc 
evening, either in Bentinck or Downing street, as you like best, 
have seen the piles of learning accumulated in your parlour ; the ti 
portation will be achieved to-day, and Bentinck-street is already! 
duced to a light, ignorant habitation, which I shall inhabit till 
the first of September ; four days must be allowed for clearing 
packing ; these I shall spend in Downing-street, and after seeing 
a moment on your return, I shall start about Saturday the 
London is a desert, and life, without books, business, or society, 
be somewhat tedious. From this state, you will judge that your 
coincides very well, only I think you should give me the whole 
Wednesday in Bentinck-street. With regard to Bushy, perhaps a«J 
compliment to Lord L. you had better defer it till your return. I 
mire Gregory Way, and should envy him, if I did not possess a dii 
sition somewhat simil ir to his own. My Lady will be reposed 
restored at Brighton ; the torrent of Lords, Judges, &c. a pi 
remedy for you, was a medicine ill-suited to her constitution. I tei 
embrace her. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lady Sheffield. 

My DEAR Friend, Bentinck-street, August 30, i783« 

For the names of Shefielina, &c. are too playful for the serious tempor 
of my mind. In the whole period of my life I do not recollect a day io 
which I felt more unpleasant sensations, than that on which I took iny 
leave of Sheffield-Place. I forgot my friend Deyverdun, and the iatf 
prospect of quiet and happiness which awaits me at Lausanne. I lost 
sight of our almost certain meeting at the end of a term, which, at dnf 
age, cannot appear very distant ; nor could I amuse my uneasiness 
with the hopes, the more doubtful prospect, ot your visit to Switzeriaiii 
The agitation of preparing everything for my departure has, in sapfi 
degree, diverted these melancholy thoughts ; yet I still look forwards 
to the decisive day (to-morrow se'nnight) with an anxiety of which 
yourself and Lord S. have the principal share. 

Surely never anything was so unlucky as the unseasonable death of 
Sir John Russel on his passage to his friend at Shejfield-Place, whidi 
so strongly reminded us of the instability of human life and human ex* 
pectations. The inundation of the assizes must have distressed and 
overpowered you ; but I hope and I wish to hear from yourself, that 
the air of your favourite Brighton, the bathing, and the quiet society of 
two or three friends have composed and revived your spirits. Present 
my love to Sarah, and compliments to Miss Carter, &c. Give me a 
speedy and satisfactory line. I am most truly yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Downing-street, September 8, 1783. 

As we are not unconscious of each other's feelings, I shall only 

^y, that I am glad you did not go alone into Sussex j an Americitfk 
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to dispute with gives a diversion to uneasy spirits, and I heartily 
for such a friend or adversary during the remainder of the 
r. No letter from Deyverdun ; the post is arrived, but two Flanders' 
are due., ^olus does not seem to approve of my designs, and 
is little merit in waiting till Friday. 1 should wait with more re- 
luctance, did I think there was much chance of success. I dine with 
dTaufurd, and if anything is decided, will send an extraordinary 
Gazette. You have obliged me beyond expression, by your kindness 
tk> aunt Kitty ; she will drink her afternoon tea at Shemeld next Fri- 
day. For my sake Lady S. will be kind to the old lady, who will not 
t>e troublesome, and will vanish at the first idea of Brighton. Has not 
tliat salubrious air already produced some effects ? Peace will be pro- 
clairDed to-morrow ; odd ! as war was never declared. The buyers 
of stock seem as indifferent as yourself about the definitive treaty. 
!FeU Maria, that though you had forgotten the Annales de la Vertu^ I 
have directed them to be sent, but know nothing of their plan or merit. 
Adieu. When you see my Lady, say everything tender and friendly 
to her. I did not know how much I loved her. She may depend 
upon my keeping a separate, though not perhaps a very frequent 
account with her. A propos, I think aunt Kitty has a secret wish to 
sleep in my room ; if it is not occupied, she might be indulged. Once 
more, adieu. 

M, Gibbon A M. Deyverdun. 

DowNiNG-STREET, a LoNDRES, le 9 Septcmbrc 1783. 
Selon ma diligence ordinaire je rdpondis le 31 Juillet k votre lettre 
$aDS date, regue le jour auparavant. Je voyois couler le mois d'Aofit, 
fortement persuade qu41 ne s*acheveroit point, sans m'apporter votre 
uUimatum, Nous voici au 9 Septembre, quarante jours depuis ma 
missive, et je n'ai point encore de vos nouvelles ! II est vrai que des 
yents contraires nous retiennent deux malles de Flandres, et vos 
d^peches peuvent et doivent s'y trouver. Mais si elles ne m'apportent 
rien de votre part, je serai tr^s dtonnd, et pas moins emban*ass^. Se 
peut-il que vos lettres, ou les miennes se soient ^gar^es en chemin ? 
dtes vous mort ? 6tes vous malade ? avez vous chang^ d'avis ? est-il 
survenu des difficult^s ? Je vous ai ^crit de nouveau le 19 Ao^t ; mais 
^incertitude de mes craintes me sait encore hazarder ce billet. Apres 
des travaux inouis, j'ai enfln bris^ tous mes liens, et depuis ma reso- 
lution, je n'ai pas eu un instant de regrets ; ma vive impatience se 
fortifie tous les jours, et depuis que j'ai abandonn^ ma maison et ma 
bibliotheque, Tennui a prStd des ailes k Tesp^rance et k Tamitid. Enfin 
j'avois fix^ mon depart au commencement de la semaine ; k cette 
heure il est renvoy^ a Vendredi prochain, 12 de ce mois, dans la sup- 
position toujours d'une lettre de votre part, car je ne saurois entre- 
prendre ma course, sans dtre assurd de la reception qui m'attend au 
bout. Je me ferai toujours pr^c^der par un mot de billet ; mais la 
saison est tellement orageuse, qu'il me sera impossible d'arr6ter le jour 
de mon arriv^e k Lausanne, jusqu'a ce que je me voye en surety au- 
dela de la men Adieu. Vous devez ^tre de retour k Lausanne, 
.^noncez moi aux enfans des mes anciennes connoissances. 
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Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Han, Lard Sheffieux 

Thursday, September 1 1, : 
The scheme (which you may impart to my Lady) is co: 
vanished, and I support the disappointment with heroic 
• ♦ • goes down to Chatsworth to-morrow, and * ♦ • does not 
mend my waiting for the event ; yet the appointment is not yet d 
and I am ignorant of the name and merits of my successfol 
petitor. Is it not wonderful that I am still in suspence, wii 
letter from Deyverdun P No, it is not wonderful, since no F 
mail is arrived : to morrow three will be due. I am therefore 
miserable state of doubt and anxiety ; in a much better house 
than my own, but without books, or business, or society. I send 
call two or three times each day to Elmsly^s, and can only say ti 
shall fly the next day, Saturday, Sunday, &c. after I have got 
quietus. Aunt Kitty was delighted with my Lady's letter ; at her 
and in her situation, every kind attention is pleasant. I took my I 
this morning ; and as I did not wish to repeat the scene, and tbooj 
she would be better at ShefHeld, I suffer her to go to-morrow. V 
discretion will communicate or withhold any tidings of my depj 
or delay as you just most expedient. Christie writes to you this 
he talks, in his rhetorical way, of many purchasers. Do you app; 
of his fixing a day for the auction ? To us he talked of an indefi: 
advertisement. No news, except that we keep Negapatnam. 
other day the French Ambassador mentioned that the Empress 
Russia, a precious - — , had proposed to ratify the principles of 
armed neutrality, by a definitive treaty ; but that the French, of ' 
creatures ! had declared, that they would neither propose nor ao 
an article so disagreeable to England. Grey Elliot was pleased ) 
your attention, and says you are a perfect master of the subjfl* 
(American commerce). Adieu. If I could be sure that no mail woiM 
arrive to-morrow, I would run down with my aunt. My heart is not 
light, I embrace my Lady with true affection, but I need not repeat it 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

DowNiNG-STREET, Friday, September 12, 17^ 
Since my departure is near, and inevitable, you and Lady S. willW 
rather sorry than glad to hear that I am detained, day after day, bf 
the caprice of the winds. Three Flanders Mails are now due. I 
know not how to move without the final letter from Deyverdun, whidf 
I expected a fortnight ago, and my fancy (perfectly unreasonable) 
begins to create strange phantoms. A state of suspence is painfiilf. 
but it will be alleviated by the short notes which I mean to write, ami 
hope to receive, every post. A separation has some advantag«% 
though they are purchased with bitter pangs ; among them is the 
pleasure of knowing how dear we are to our friends, and how detf 
they are to us. It will be a kind office to sooth aunt Kitty's sorrow^ 
and " to rock the cradle of declining age." She will be vexed to hear 
that I am not yet gone ; but she is reasonable and cheerful Adieu* 
Most truly yours. 
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Zdward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

: DowNlNG-ST., Sat, Sept. 13, 1783. 

V .Emftn la bombe a crevL — The three Flanders mails are arrived this 
tStayy but without any letters from Deyverdun. Most incomprehensible I 
After many adverse reflections, I have finally resolved to begin my 
faam/ey on Monday ; a heavy journey, with much apprehension, and 
^atnic:fa regret. Yet I consider, first, That if he is alive and well, (an 
ani^easant if,) scarcely any event can have happened to disappoint our 
mutual wishes ; and, 2ndly, That, supposing the very worst, even that 
vrorst would not overthrow my general plan of living abroad, though 
it -would derange my hopes of a quiet and dehghtfiil establishment 
-with my friend. Upon the whole, without giving way to melancholy 
lears, my reason conjectures that his indolence thought it superfluous 
to ivrite any more, that it was my business to act and move, and his 
duty to sit still and receive me with open arms. At least he is well* 
informed of my operations, as I wrote to him (since his last) July 
thirty-first, from Sheffield-Place ; August nineteenth ; and this week, 
September ninth. The two first have already reached him. 

As I shall not arrive at, or depart from, Dover till Tuesday night, 
(alas ! I may be confined there a week,) you will have an opportunity, 
by dispatching a parcel per post to Elmsly's, to catch the Monda/s 
post. Let us improve these last short moments : I want to hear how 
poor Kitty behaves. I am really impatient to be gone. It is provoking 
to be so near, yet so far from, certain persons. London is a desert. 
I dine to-morrow with the Paynes, who pass through. Lord Lough- 
borough was not returned from Buxton yesterday. Sir Henry Clinton 
found me out this morning : he talks with rapture of visits to be made 
at Sheffield, and returned at Brighton. I envy him those visits more 
than the red ribbon. Adieu. 



TAe Same to the Same. Dover, Wed., Sept. 17, 1783. 

The best laws are useless without proper guardians. Your letter ^^ 
Sunday's post is not arrived, (its fattf is uncertain and irrevocable, you 
must repeat any material article,) but that per Monday's post reached 
me last night. Oliver is more insolent than his great-grandtather ; 
but you will cope with one, and would not have been much afraid of 
the other. Last night the wind was so high, that the vessel could not 
stir from the harbour ; this day it is brisk and fair. We are flattered 
with the hope of making Calais harbour by the same tide, in three 
hours and a half ; but any delay will leave the disagreeable option of 
a tottering boat or a tossing night. What a cursed thing to live in an 
island, this step is more awkward than the whole journey ! The 
triumvirate of this memorable embarkation will consist of the grand 
Gibbon, Henry Laurence Esquire, President of Congress, and Mr. 
Secretary, Colonel, Admiral, Philosopher, Thompson, attended by three 
horses, who are not the most agreeable fellow-passengers. If we 
survive, I will finish and seal my letter at Calais. Our salvation shall 
be ascribed to the prayers of my Lady and Aunt ; for 1 do believe 
they both pray. 
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Boulogne, Thursday Morning, Ten 
Instead of Calais, the wind has driven us to Boulogne, wl 
landed in the evening, without much nois^ and difficulty. The 
passed, the custom-house is despatched, the post-horses are oi 
and I shall start about eleven o'clock. I had not the least sympt< 
sea-sickness, while my companions were spewing round me. 
rence has read the pamphlet,* and thinks it has done much mi< 
A good sign ! Adieu. The Captain is impatient I shall reach 
sanne by the end of next week, but may probably write on the n)a 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to the Fight Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Langres, Sept. 23, 1 
Let the geographical Maria place before you the map of France, 
trace my progress as far as this place, through the following to 
Boulogne, (where I was forced to land,) St. Omer, (where I reco 
my road,) Aire, Bethune, Douay, Cambray, St. Quintin, La Fere, 
Rheims, Chalons, St. Dizier, and Langres, where I have just finisj 
my supper. The Inns, in general, more agreeable to the palate, 
to the sight or smell. But, with some short exceptions of time 
place, I have enjoyed good weather and good roads, and at the end 
the ninth day, I feel so little fatigued, that the journey appears no 
than a pleasant airing. I have generally conversed with Homer 
Lord Clarendon, often with Caplin and Muff (his dog) ; sometji 
with the French postillions, of the above mentioned animals the ' 
rational. To-morrow I lie at Besangon, and, according to the arr 
ment of post or hired horses, shall either sup at Lausanne on Fridg 
or dine there Saturday. I feel some suspense and uneasiness wip 
regard to Deyverdun ; but in the scale both of reason and constituti^; 
my hopes preponderate very much above my fears. From Lausanai 
I will immediately write. I embrace my Lady. If aunt Kitty's 0* 
titude and good-breeding have not driven her away upon the .nnl 
whisper of Brighton, she will share this intelligence ; if she is gone,! 
line from you would be humane and attentive. Monsieur les Chev<ai$ 
seront prets a cinq heurs. Adieu. I am going into an excellent be4 
about six feet high from the ground 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, Sept. 30, \ih 
I arrived safe in harbour last Saturday, the 27th instant, about ten 
o'clock in the morning ; but as the post only goes out twice a week,ii 
was not in my power to write before this day. Except one day, bfr 
tween Langres and Besan^on, which was laborious enough, I finishal 
my easy and gentle airing without any fatigue, either of mind or bo<^ 
I found Deyverdun well and happy, but much more happy at the s^ 
of a friend, and the accomplishment of a scheme which he had so Icwtf 
and impatiently desired. His garden, terrace, and park, have even 

* Lord Sheffield's Observations on the Commerce of 'the American States. 
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^coeded the most sanguine of my expectations and remembrances ; 
4a>d.yoci yourself cannot have forgotten the charming prospect of the 
lake, the mountains, and the declivity of the Pays de Vaud. But as 
toman life is perpetually chequered with good and evil, I have found 
eoxae disappointments on my arrival. The easy nature of Deyverdun, 
'b^s indolence, and his impatience, had prompted him to reckon too 
positively that his house would be vacant at Michaelmas ; some unfore- 
seen difficulties have arisen, or have been discovered when it was 
already too late, and the consummation of our hopes is (I am much 
afraid) postponed to next spring. At first, I was knocked down by 
the unexpected thunderbolt, but I have gradually been reconciled to 
my fate, and have granted a free and gracious pardon to my friend. 
As his own apartment, which aiforded me a temporary shelter, is much 
too narrow for a settled residence, we hired for the winter a convenient 
ready furnished apartment in the nearest part of the Rue de Bourg^ 
whose backdoor leads in three steps to the terrace and garden, as often 
as a tolerable day shall tempt us to enjoy their beauties ; and this 
arrangement has even its advantage, of giving us time to deliberate 
and provide, before we enter on a larger and more regular establish- 
ment. But this is not the sum of my misfortunes ; hear and pity ! 
The day after my arrival (Sunday) we had just finished a very tern- 
Iterate dinner, and intended to begin a round of visits on foot, chafieau 
sous U bras, when, most unfortunately, Deyverdun proposed to shew 
me something in the court ; we boldly and successfuUy ascended a 
flight of stone steps, but in the descent I missed my footing, and 
Mrained, or sprained, my ancle in a painful manner. My old latent 
coiemy, (I do not mean the Devil,) who is always on the watch, has 
made an ungenerous use of his advantage, and I much fear that my 
arrival at Lausanne will be marked with a fit of the gout, though it is 
quite unnecessary that the intelligence or suspicion should find its way 
to Bath. Yesterday afternoon I lay, or at least sat, in state to receive 
visits, and at the same moment my room was filled with four different 
nations. The loudest of these nations was the single voice of the Abbe 
Raynaly who, like your friend, has chosen this place for the asylum of 
freedom and history. His conversation, which might be very agree- 
able, is intolerably loud, peremptory, and insolent; and you would 
imagine that he alone was the monarch and legislator of the world. 
Adieu. I embrace my Lady and the infants. With regard to the 
important transactions for which you are constituted plenipotentiary, I 
expect with some impatience, but with perfect confidence, the result of 
your labours. You may remember what I mentioned of my conversa- 
tion with ♦ * • about the place of Minister at Berne ; I have talked it 
over with Deyverdun, who does not dislike the idea, provided this 
place was allowed to be my villa during at least two-thirds of the year ; 
but for my part, I am sure that * * • are worth more than ministerial 
friendship and gratitude; so I am inclined to tjiink, that they 
are preferable to an office which would be procured with difficulty, 
enjoyed with constraint and expence, and lost, perhaps, next April, in 
&e annual revolutions of our domestic Government. Again adieu. 
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Edward Gibbon, Esq, to the Right. Han, Lady Shbff 

Lausanne, October 
The progress of my gout is in general so regular, and thevct 
much uniformity in the History of its Decline and Fall, that I 
hitherto indulged my laziness, without much shame or remorse^ 
supposing that you would be very anxious for my safety, which l 
sumcienUy provided for by the triple care of my friend Deyvi 
my humbler friend Caplin, and a very conversable physician, ( 
famous Tissot,} whose ordinary fee is ten batz, about fifteen 
English. After the usual increase and decrease of the member i 
has been confined to the injured part) the gout has retired in 
order, and the remains of weakness, which obliged me to move on 
rugged pavement of Lausanne with a stick, or rather small crutch, 
to be ascribed to the sprain, which might have been a much nn 
serious business. As I have now spent a month at Lausanne, you 
enouire with much curiosity, more kindness, and some mixture of i 
and malignity, how far the place has answered my expectations, 
whether I do not repent of a resolution which has appeared so rash 
ridiculous to my ambitious friends ? To this question, however nal 
and reasonable, I shall not return an immediate answer, tor 
reasons : i. / have not yet made a fair trial. The disappointment 
delay with regard to Deyverdun's house, will confine us this wint 
lodgings, rather convenient than spacious or pleasant. I am only ' 
ning to recover my strength and liberty, and to look about on 
and things ; the greatest part of those persons are in the country 
up with their vintage ; my books are not yet arrived, and, in sh 
cannot look upon myself as settled in that comfortable way which 
and I understand and relish. Yet the weather has been heavenly, 
till this time, the end of October, we enjoy the brightness of the 
and somewhat gently complain of its immoderate heat. 2. If I s' 
be too sanguine in explaining my satisfaction in what I have done^ J^ 
would ascribe that satisfaction to the novelty of the scene, and theiH 
constancy of man ; and I deem it far more safe and prudent. to IM# 
pone any positive declaration, till I am placed by experience beyooi 
the danger of repentance and recantation. Yet of one thing I am sufft 
that I possess in this country, as well as in England, the best cordial « 
life, a sincere, tender, and sensible friend, adorned with the most vadttr 
able and pleasant qualities both of the heart and head. The inferiff 
enjoyments of leisure and society are likewise in my power ; and intilf 
short excursions which I have hitherto made, I have commenced or 
renewed my acquaintance with a certain number of persons, omk* 
especially women, (who, at least in France and this country, arc m 
doubtedly superior to our prouder sex,) of rational minds and elegit 
manners. I breakfast alone, and have declared that I receive novisitt 
in a morning, which you will easily suppose is devoted to study. I fiw 
it impossible, without inconvenience, to defer my dinner beyond twp 
o'clock. We have got a very good woman cook. Deyverdun,who* 
somewhat of an Epicurean philosopher, understands the manageaMI^ 
of a table, and we frequently invite a guest or two to share our luifr 
rious, but not extravagant repasts. The afternoons are (and will l* 
much more so hereafter) devoted to society, and I shall find it necess^ 
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to ple[y at cards much oftener than in London : but I do not dislike 
ttto-way of passing a couple of hours, and I shall not be ruined at 
Aiffifig whist. As yet I have not supped, but in the course of the 
#inter I must sometimes sacrifice an evening abroad, and in exchange 
$ hope sometimes to steal a day at home, without going into company 
• '^ ♦. I have all this time been talking to Lord Sheffield ; I hope 
Aat he has dispatched my affairs, and it would give me pleasure to 
iear that I am no longer member for Lymington, nor Lord of Len- 
l&r<mgh. Adieu. I feel every day that the distance serves only to 
Inake me think with more tenderness of the persons whom I love. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, Nov. 14, 1783. 
Last Tuesday, November eleventh, after plaguing and vexing your- 
^If all the morning, about some business of your fertile creation, you 
Wnt to the House of Commons, and passed the afternoon, the evening, 
itnd perhaps the night, without sleep or food, stifled in a close room by 
the heated respiration of six hundred politicians, inflamed by party and 
^ssion, and tired of the repetition of dull nonsense, which, in that 
illustrious assembly, so far outweighs the proportion of reason and elo- 
quence. On the same day, after a studious morning, a friendly dinner, 
filled a cheerful assembly of both sexes, I retired to rest at eleven 
o'clock, satisfied with the past day, and certain that the next would 
afford me the return of the same quiet and rational enjoyments. Which 
%as the better bargain f Seriously, I am every hour more greatful to 
fty own judgment and resolution, and only regret that I so long delayed 
tfte execution of a favourite plan, which I am convinced is the best 
Adapted to my character and inclinations. Your conjecture of the 
revolutions of my face, when I heard that the house was for this winter 
inaccessible, is probable, but false. I bore my disappointment with 
the temper of a sage, and only use it to render the prospect of next 
year still more pleasing to my imagination. You are likewise mistaken 
^ti imputing my fall to the awkwardness of my limbs. The same 
■accident might have happened to Slingsby himsefr, or to any ^^rv? of the 
age, the most distinguished for his bodily activity, 1 have now resumed 
itty entire strength, and walk with caution, yet with speed and safety, 
through the streets of this mountainous city. After a month of the 
finest autumn I ever saw, the bise (the N.E. wind) made me feel my old 
acquaintance ; the weather is now milder, and this present day is dark 
and rainy, not much better than what you probably enjoy in England. 
The town is comparatively empty, but the Noblesse are rttuming every 
day from their chateaux, and I already perceive that I shall have more 
reason to complain of dissipation than of dulness. As I told Lady S. 
I am afraid of being too rash and hasty in expressing my satisfaction ; 
hut 1 must again repeat, that appearances are extremely favourable. I 
am sensible that general praise conveys no distinct ideas, but it is very 
difficult to enter into particulars where the individuals are unknown, or 
indifferent to our correspondent. You have forgotten the old genera- 
tion^ and in. twenty years a new one is grown up. Death has swept 



^ 
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many from the world, and chance or choice has brought many to 
place. If you enquire after your old acquaintance Catherine, you 
be told, that she is solitary, ugly, blind, and universally fori 
Your later flame, and our common goddess, the Eliza, passed a 
at the inn. She came to consult Tissot, and was acquainted 
Cerjat. And now to business. • • ♦ With regard to meaner 
these are two, which you can and will undertake, i. As I have 
renounced my country, I should be glad to hear of your parliame 
squabbles, which may be done with small trouble and expence. 
an interesting debate, my Lady in due time may cut the speeches 
Woodfall. You will write or dictate any curious anecdote, and 
whole, inclosed in a letter, may be dispatched to Lausanne. 2. A 
of Wedgewood china, which we talked of in London, and which would^ 
be nK>st acceptable here. As you have a sort of a taste, I leave to your 
own choice the colour and the pattern ; but as I have the inclination 
means to live very handsomely here^ I desire that the size and num 
of things may be adequate to a plentiful table. If you see 
North, assure him of my gratitude ; had he been a more sue 
friend, I should now be drudging at the Board of Customs, or v 

with business in the amiable society of . To Lord Loughbor 

present an affectionate sentiment ; I am satisfied of his intention to s 
me, if I had not been in such a fidget. I am sure you will not fail, 
you are in town, to visit and comfort poor aunt Kitty. I wrote to her on 
first arrival, and she may be assured that I will not neglect her. To 
Lady I say nothing ; we have now our private correspondence, into whi* 
the eye of an husband should not be permitted to intrude. I am 
satisfied with the success of the pamphlet ;* not only because I h 
a sneaking kindness for the author, but as it shews me that plain sensg 
full information, and warm spirit, are still acceptable in the worn 
You talk of Lausanne as a place of retirement, yet, from the situation 
and freedom of the Pays de Vaud, all nations, and all extraordinarff 
characters, are astonished to meet each other. The Abb6 Raynal, w 
grand Gibbon, and Mercier, author of the Tableau de Paris^ have beea 
in the same room. The other day the Prince and Princess de Lignej 
the Duke and Duchess d'Ursel, &c. came from Brussels on pur|K)S<j 
(literally true) to act a comedy at * * * in the country. He was dyii^ 
and could not appear; but we had comedy, ball, and supper. Tbe 
event seems to have revived him ; for that great man is fallen from his 
ancient glory, and his nearest relations refuse to see him. I told y(ri 
of poor Catherine's deplorable state ; but Madame de Mesery, at tbe 
age of sixty-nine, is still handsome. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, Dec. 20, i;^^ 

I HAVE received both your epistles ; and as any excuse will serve ^ 

man who is at the same time very busy and very idle, I paticntJj; 

expected the second, before I entertained any thoughts of answeri* 

the first. • • • • I therefore conclude, that on every principle » 

* ObsenrsUioas on the Commerce with the American States. 
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etonnon sense, before this moment your active zeal has already expelled 
ne ficom the house, to which, without regret, I bid an everlasting fare- 
wdL The agreeable hour of five o'clock in the morning, at which you 
Qteftmonly retire, does not tend to revive my attachment ; but if you 
add the sc^ hours of your morning Committee,* in the discussion of 
taxea, customs, frauds, smugglers, &c. I think I should beg to be 
orieased and quietly sent to the gallies, as a place of leisure and free- 
dom* Yet I do not depart from my general principles of toleration. 
Sotxt^ animals are made to live in the water, others on the earth, many 
in the air, and some, as it is now believed, even in fire. Your present 
hurry of Parliament I perfectly understand ; when opposition make the 
attack, 

Hora 

Momenta cita mors venit, aut victoria lata. 

But when the Minister brings forward any strong and decisive measure, 
he at length prevails ; but his progress is retarded at every step, and in 
every stage of the bill, by a pertinacious, though unsuccessful, minority. 
\ anm not sorry to hear of the splendour of Fox ; I am proud, in a 
foreign country, of his fame and abilities, and our little animosities are 
extinguished by my retreat from the English stage. With regard to 
Uie substance of the business, I scarcely know what to think : the vices 
of the Company (East India Company^, both in their persons and their 
constitution, were manifold and manifest ; the danger was imminent, 
and such an empire, with thirty millions of subjects, was not to be lost 
lor trifles. Yet, on the other hand, the faith of charters, the rights of 
property ! I hesitate and tremble. Such an innovation would at least 
require that the remedy should be as certain as the evil, and the pro- 
prietors may perhaps insinuate, that they were as competent guardians 
of their own affairs, as either • * ♦ or ♦ * *. Their acting without a 
salary, seems childish, and their not being removable by the Crown, 
is a strange and dangerous precedent. But enough of politics, which 
I now begin to view through a thin, cold, distant cloud, yet not without 
a reasonable degree of curiosity and patriotism. From the papers 

i especially when you add an occasional slice of the Chronicle) I shall 
)e amply informed of facts and debates. From you I expect the 
causes, rather than the events, the true springs of action, and those 
interesting anecdotes which seldom ascend the garret of a Fleet-street 
editor. You say that many friends (alias acquaintance) have expressed 
curiosity and concern ; I should not wish to be immediately forgotten. 
That others (you once mentioned Gerard Hamilton) condemn Govern- 
ment, for suffering the departure of a man who might have done them 
some credit and some service, perhaps as much as • * • himself. To 
you, in the confidence of friendship, and without either pride or resent- 
ment, I will fairly own that I am somewhat of Gerard's opinion ; and 
if I did not compare it with the rest of his character, I should be 
astonished that * * • suffered me to depart, without even a civil answer 
to my letter. Were I capable of hating a man, whom it is not easy to 
hate, I should find myself amply revenged by * * *. But the happy 
souls in Paradise are susceptible only of love and pity, and though 

* A select Committee for mquiring into frauds committed in respect to the revenue. 
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Lausanne is not a Paradise, more especially in winter, I do assarcTal 
in sober prose, that it has hitherto fulfilloi, and even surpassedt ttj 
warmest expectation. Yet I often cast a look toward Sheffidd-Piaiil 
where you now repose, if you can repose, during the Christmas receii 
Embrace my Lady, the young Baroness, and. the gentle Louisa, ant 
insinuate to your silent Consort, that separate letters require sepaiadii 
answers. Hsui I an air balloon, the great topic of modem conyersa£m| 
I would call upon you till the meeting of ParliamenL Vale. \ 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs. Porten. ^ 

Dear Madam, Lausanne, Dec 27, i7$| 

The unfortunate are loud and loquacious in their complaints, bul 
real happiness is content with its own silent enjoyment ; and if thai 
happiness is of a quiet uniform kind, we suffer days and weeks d 
elapse without communicating our sensations to a distant friend. ^ 
you, therefore, whose temper and understanding have extracted froil{ 
human life on every occasion the best and most comfortable ingredientj^ 
my silence will always be interpreted as an evidence of content, ao^ 
you would only be adarmed (the danger is not at hand) by the t«M| 
frequent repetition of my letters. Perhaps I should have continued*^ 
slumber, I don't know how long, bad I not been awakened by t! 
anxiety which you express in your last letter. • * • 

From this base subject I ascend to one which more seriously 
strongly engages your thoughts, the consideration of my health 
happiness. And you will give me credit when I assure you wii 
sincerity, that 1 have not repented a single moment of the step whi 
I have taken, and that I only regret the not having executed the s 
design two, or five, or even ten years ago. By this time I might ha 
returned independent and rich to my native country ; I should have 
escaped many disagreeable events that have happened in the mean- 
while, and I should have avoided the parliamentary life, which experi* 
ence has proved to be neither suitable to my temper, nor conducive 
to my fortune. In speaking of the happiness which I enjoy, you will 
agree with me, in giving the preference to a sincere and sensible friend; 
and though you cannot discern the full extent of his merit, you will 
easily believe that Deyverdun is the man. Perhaps two persons so! 
perfectly fitted to live together, were never formed by Nature and 
education. We have both read and seen a great variety of objects; 
the lights and shades of our different characters are happily blende^ 
and a friendship of thirty years has taught us to enjoy our mutual 
advantages, and to support our unavoidable imperfections. In love 
and marriage, some harsh sounds will sometimes interrupt the bai^ 
mony, and in the course of time, like our neighbours, we must expec( 
some disagreeable moments ; but confidence and freedom are the twi 
pillars of our union, and I am much mistaken, if the building be D(l 
solid and comfortable. One disappointment I have indeed experien 
and patiently supported. The family who were settled in Deyverdu; 
house started some unexpected difficulties, and will not leave it till 
spring ; so that you must not yet expect any poetical, or evenhistori 
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aption of the beauties of my habitation. During the dull months 
winter we are satisfied with a very comfortable apartment in the 
" "le of the town, and even derive some advantage from this delay ; 

CI it gives us time to arrange some plans of alteration and furniture^ 
hich will embellish our future and more elegant dwelling. In this 
pfeason I rise (not at four in the morning) but a little before eight ; at 
pne^ I am called from my study to breakfast, which I always perform 
alone, in the English style, and, with the aid of Caplin, I perceive no 
difference between Lausanne and Bentinck-street. Our mornings are 
Dsually passed in separate studies ; we never approach each other's 
door without a previous message, or thrice knocking, and my apart- 
pient is already sacred and formidable to strangers. I dress at half 

Lst one, and at two (an early hour, to which I am not perfectly recon- 
^led,) we sit down to dinner. We have hired a female cook, well- 

dlled in her profession, and accustomed to the taste of every nation ; 
for instance, we had excellent mince-pies yesterday. After dinner, 
|knd the departure of our company, one, two, or three friends, we read 
together some amusing book, or play at chess, or retire to our rooms,, 
©r make visits, or go to the coffee-house. Between six and seven the 
Assemblies begin, and I am oppressed only with their number and 

iriety. Whist, at shillings or half-crowns, is the game I generally 
)lay, and I play three rubbers with pleasure. Between nine and ten 
re withdraw to our bread and cheese, and friendly converse, which 
sends us to bed at eleven ; but these sober hours are too often inter- 

tpted by private or numerous suppers, which I have not the courage 
resist, though I practise a laudable abstinence at the best furnished 
fables. Such is the skeleton of my life ; it is impossible to communi- 
llate a perfect idea of the vital and substantial parts, the characters of 
the men and women with whom I have very easily connected myself 
fn looser and closer bonds, according to their inclination and my own. 
If I do not deceive myself and if Deyverdun does not flatter me, I am 
already a general favourite ; and as our likings and dislikes are 
commonly mutual, I am equally satisfied with the freedom and elegance 
of manners, and (after proper allowances and exceptions) with the 
Worthy and amiable qualities of many individuals. The autumn has 
been beautiful, and the winter hitherto mild, but in January we must 
expect some severe frost. Instead of rolling in a coach, I walk the 
streets, wrapped up in a fur cloak ; but this exercise is wholesome, and 
Except an accidental fit of the gout of a few days, I never enjoyed 
better health. I am no longer in Pavillard's house, where I was almost 
Starved with cold and hunger, and you may be assured that I now 
^njoy every benefit of comfort, plenty, and even decent luxury. You 
wish me happy ; acknowledge that such a life is more conducive to 
happiness, than five nights in the week passed in the House of Commons, 
or five mornings spent at the Custom-house. Send me, in return, a 
fair account of your own situation in mind and body. I am satisfied 
^our own good sense would have reconciled you to inevitable separation ; 
4ut there never was a more suitable diversion than your visit to Shef- 
€eld-Place. Among the innumerable proofs of friendship which I have 
^ceived from that family, there are none which affect me more sensibly 
4han their kind civilities to you, though I am persuaded that they ar^ 
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at least as mach on your account as on mine. At length Mads 



• • • is delivered by her tyrant's death ; her daughter, a 
woman of this place, has made some enquiries, and though 
circumstances are narrow, she will not suffer her father's widow' 
left totally destitute. I am glad you derived so much md: 
pleasure from the letters, yet had I known it, I should have wit 



• • •. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, Jan. 24, i 
Within two or three days after your last gracious epistle, your 
plaints were silenced, and your enquiries were satisfied, by an 
dispatch of four pages, which overflowed the inside of the cover, 
in which I exposed my opinions of things in general, public as wdlj 
private, as they existed in my mind, in my state of ignorance and 
about the eighteenth or twentieth of last month. Within a week 
that date I epistolised, in the same rich and copious strain, the 
venerable females of Newman-street and Bath, whose murmuri 
must now be changed into songs of gratitude and applause. My c 
respondence with the holy matron of Northamptonshire has been U 
lively and loquacious. You have not forgotten the author's vindiatB 
of himself from the foul calumnies of pretended Christians. Withiff 
fortnight after his arrival at Lausanne, he communicated the jo; 
event to Mrs. Esther Gibbon. She answered, per return of post, ' 
letters at the same time, and in very dutiful language, almost excui 
her advice, which was intended for my spiritual as well as tem; 
good, and assuring me, that nobody should he able to injure me 
her. Unless the saint is an hypocrite, such an expression must con 
a favourable and important meaning. At all events, it is worth givi 
ourselves some trouble about her, without indulging any sangui 
expectations of inheritance. So much for my females ; with regjuti 
my male correspondents, you are the only one to whom I have gi 
any signs of my existence, though I have formed many a gene 
resolution. Yet I am not insensible of the kind and friendly manne 
in which Lord Loughborough has distinguished me. He could haVq 
no inducements of interest, and now that I view the distant pictutt 
with impartial eyes, I am convinced that (for a statesman) he was sin- 
cere in his wishes to serve me. When you see him^ the Pajnaes, EdeD|j 
Crauford, &c. tell them that I am well, happy, and ashamed. Oj 
your side, the zeal and diligence of your pen has surprised and delighted 
me, and your letters, at this interesting moment, are exactly such as I 
wished them to be — authentic anecdotes, and rational speculation^ 
worthy of a man who acts a part in the great theatre, and who fills J 
seat, not only in the general Pandaemonium, but in the private cound 
Of the Princes . of the infernal regions. With regard to the detail a 
parliamentary operations, I must repeat my request to you, or raW 
to my Lady, who will now be on the spot, that she will write, noti^ 
her pen, but with her scissors, and that after every debate wIot 
deserves to pass the sea and the mountains, she will dissect the feitfifn 
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l^tarative of Woodfall, and send it off by the next post, as an agreeable 
supplement to the meagre accounts of our weekly papers. The won- 
^^L^xtul revolutions of last month have sounded to my ear more like the 
jK^£ting scenes of a comedy, or comic opera, than like the sober events 
4p« real and modem history ; and the irregularity of our winter posts, 
which sometimes retarded, and sometimes hastened, the arrival of the 
dispatches, has increased the confusion of our ideas. Surely the Lord 
lias blinded the eyes of Pharaoh and of his servants ; the obstinacy of 
last spring was nothing compared to the headstrong and headlong 
madness of this winter. I expect with much impatience the first days 
of your meeting ; the purity and integrity of the coalition will suffer a 
fiery trial ; but if they are true to themselves and to each other, a 
majority of the House of Commons must prevail ; the rebellion of the 
young gentlemen will be crushed, and the masters will resume the 
government of the school. After the address and answer, I have no 
conception that Parliament can be dissolved during the session ; but 
if the present Ministry can outUve the storm, I think the death-warrant 
will infallibly be signed in the summer. Here I blush for my country, 
without confessing her shame. Fox acted like a roan of honour, yet 
surely his union with Pitt affords the only hope of salvation. How 
miserably are we wasting the season of peace I 

I have written three pages before I come to my own business and 
feelings. In the first place, I most sincerely rejoice that I left the ship, 
and swam ashore on a plank : the daily and hourly agitation in which 
I must have lived would have made me truly miserable ; and if I had 
obtained a place during pleasure, * * ♦, for instance ? On the first 
news of the dissolution, I considered my seat as so totally and irre- 
coverably gone, that I have been less afflicted with • * ♦'s obstinacy. 
• * *. On this occasion remember you are acting for a poor friend ; 
dismiss a little of the spirit of faction and patriotism, and stoop to a 
prudential line of conduct, which in your own case you might possibly 
disdain. * * * Perhaps you will abuse my prudence and patriotism, 
mrhen I inform you, that I have already vested a part (thirty thousand 
livres, about one thousand three hundred pounds) in the new loan of 
the King of France. I get eight ^^r cent, on the joint lives of Deyver- 
dun and myself, besides thirty tickets in a very advantageous lottery, 
of w^hich the highest prize is an annuity of forty thousand livres (one 
thousand seven hundred pounds) a year. At this moment, the begin- 
ning of a peace, and probably a long peace, I think (and the world 
seems to think) the French funds at least as sohd as our own, I have 
empowered my agent, M. de Lessart, a capital banker at Paris, to draw 
upon Gosling for the money two months hence ; and to avoid all acci- 
dents that may result from untoward delays, and mercantile churlish- 
ness, I expect that you will support my credit in Fleet-street with your 
Qwn more respectable name. ♦ * * What say you now ? Am I not 
a wise man ? My letter is enormous, and the post on the wing. In a 
few days I will write to my Lady herself, and enter something more 
into the details of domestic life. Suffice it to say, that the scene 
l)ecomes each day more pleasant and comfortable, and that I complain 
only of the dissipation of Lausanne. In the course of March or April 
'^f^ ;5hall take possession of Peyverdun's house. My books, which, by 
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some strange neglect, did not leave Paris till the third of this m( 
will arrive in a few weeks ; and I shall resume the continuation oJf^ 
History, which I shall prosecute with the more vigour, as the 
tion affords me a distant prospect of a visit to England. 
Ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

Baron ! Lausanne, Feb. 20, i; 

After my last enormous dispatch, nothing can remain, except 
small gleanings, or occasional hints ; and thus in order : I am 
conscious that any of your valuable MSS. have miscarried, or 
have omitted to answer any essential particulars. They stand in 
bureau carefully arranged, and docketed under the following datt 
September twenty-three, October twenty-three, November eighth 
December two, December fifteen, December nineteen, Deceml 
twenty-three, December twenty-nine, January sixteen, which 
have received this day, February 2nd. For greater perspicuity, it 
not be amiss (on either side) to number our future epistles, by a 
spicuous Roman character inscribed in the front, to which we nu 
any time refer. But instead of writing by Ostend, the shorter 
surer way, especially on all occasions that deserve celerity, will " 
inclose them to my banker, M. de Lessart at Paris, who will foi 
them to me. Through Germany the passage by sea is more unc 
the roads worse, and the distance greater : we often complain of 
and irregularity at this interesting moment. By your last I find 
you have boldly and generously opened a treaty with the enemy, whi^ 
I proposed with fear and hesitation. I impatiently expect the 
and again repeat, that whatever you can obtain for * * *, I 
consider it as so much saved out of the fire, &c. &c. Do you rememl 
Dunning's motion (in the year 1780) to address the Crown agaij 
dissolution of Parliament ; a simple address we rejected, as an infr 
ment on the prerogative ? yet now far short of these strong d< 
cratical measures, for which you have probably voted, as I should 
bably have done : such is the contagion of party. Fox drives 1 
furiously, yet I should not be surprised if Pitt's moderation 
character should insensibly win the nation, and even the Houses 
espouse his cause. * • * Unless when I look back on Engl 
with a selfish or a tender regard, my hours roll away very pleasanth 
and I can again repeat with truth, that I have not regretted one siogll 
moment the step which I have taken. We are now at the height 
the winter dissipation, and I am peculiarly happy when I can stt 
away from great assemblies, and suppers of twenty or thirty peopl^i 
a more private party of some of those persons whom I ^gin to ca 
my friends. Till we are settled in our house little can be expected 01 
our side ; vet I have already given two or three handsome dinners; 
and though everything is grown dearer, I am not alarmed at 
general view of my expence. Deyverdun salutes you ; and we . 
agreed that few married couples are better entitled to the flitch *,, 
bacon than we shall be at the end of the year. When I had writtcrf 
about half this epistle my books arrived : at our first meeting aJl waflf 
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pture and confusion, and two or three posts, from the second to this 
^y the fourteenth, have been suffered to depart unnoticed. Your 
^t^er of the twenty-seventh of January, which was not received till 
yesterday, has again awakened me, and I thought the surest way would 
be to send off this single sheet without any farther delay. 

I sincerely rejoice in the stability of ParUament ;• and the first 
faint dawn of reconciliation, which must however be effected by the 
(^<^U9-1 balance of parties, rather than by the wisdom of the country 
gentlemen (at the St. Alban's Tavern). 

My Lady ! — But it would be highly incongruous to begin my letter 
at tbe bottom of the page. Adieu, therefore, till next post. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, May 11, 1784. 
Alas ! alas I alas ! We may now exchange our mutual condolence. 
Last Christmas, on the change of administration, I was struck with 
the thunderbolt of the unexpected event, and in the approaching disso- 
lution I foresaw the loss of * * *. The long continuance and 
various changes of the tempest rendered me by degrees callous and 
insensible ; when the art of the mariners was exhausted I felt that we 
-were sinking, I expected the ship to founder, and when the fatal 
moment arrived, I was even pleased to be dehvered from hope and 
fear, to the calmness of despair. I now turn my eyes, not on the past, 
but on the present and the future ; what is lost I try to consider as if 
it never had existed ; and every day I congratulate my own good 
fortime, let me say my prudence and resolution, in migrating from your 
noisy stage to a scene of repose and content. But even in this separate 
state, I was still anxious for my friend upon English earth, and at first 
was much delighted with your hint, that you were setting off for 
Coventry, without any prospect of an opposition. Every post, Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, I eagerly looked for the intelligence of your 
victory ; and in spite of my misbehaviour, which I do not deny, I must 
abuse my Lady, rather than you, for leaving me in so painful a situa- 
tion. Each day raised and increased my apprehension ; the Courier 
de r Europe first announced the contest, the English papers proclaimed 
your defeat, and your last letter, which I received four days ago, 
shewed me that you exerted first the spirit, and at last the temper of 
an hero. I am not much surprised that you should have been swept 
away in the general unpopularity, since even in this quiet place, your 
friends are considered as a factious crew, acting in direct opposition 
both to the King and people. For yourself I am at a loss what to say. 
If this repulse should teach you to renounce all connection with Kings 
and Ministers, and Patriots and Parties, and Parliaments ; for all of 
which you are by many degrees too honest ; I should exclaim, with 
Teague of respectable memory, " By my shoul, dear joy, you have 
gained a. loss. ' Private life, whether contemplative or active, has 
surely more solid and independent charms ; you have some domestic 
comforts ; Sheffield-Place is still susceptible of useful and ornamental 

* This supi>osition Mras founded on Mr. Banks's declaration in the name of Mr. Pitt* 
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improvements, (alas ! how much better might even the last 
have been laid out ! ) and if these cares are not sufficient to 
your leisure, I can trust your restless and enterprising spirit to' 
new methods to preserve you from the insipidity of repose. J^ 
much fear your discontent and regret at being excluded from thatp 
daemonium which we have so often cursed, as long as you were o1 
to attend it. The leaders of the party will flatter you with the op; 
of their friendship and your own importance ; the warmth ot 
temper makes you credulous and unsuspicious ; and, like the rest 
our species, male and female, you are not absolutely deaf to the voice 
of praise. Some other place will be suggested, easy, honourably 
certain, where nothing is wanted but a man of character and spirit m 
head a superior interest ; the opposition, if any, is contemptible, aoi 
the expence cannot be large. You will go down, find almost every d^ 
cumstance falsely stated, repent that you had engaged yourself, bd 
you cannot desert those friends who are firmly attached to your cause; 
besides, the money you have already spent would have been thromi 
away ; another thousand will complete the business : deeper an^ 
deeper will you plunge, and the last evil will be worse than the fctit 
You see I am a free-spoken counsellor ; may I not be a true prophet} 
Did I consult my own wishes, I should observe to you, that as you att 
no longer a slave, you might soon be transported, as you seem to desii^ 
to one of the Alpine hills. The purity and calmness of the air is thp 
best calculated to allay the heat of a political fever ; the education rf 
the two Princesses might be successfully conducted under your eye 
and that of my Lady ; and if you had resolution to determine on i 
residence, not a visit, at Lausanne, your worldly affairs might repose 
themselves after their late fatigues. But you know that / am a fiienj 
to toleration, and am always disposed to make the largest allowance 
for the different natures of animals ; a lion and a lamb, an eagle and a 
worm. I am afraid we are too quiet for you ; here it would not be 
easy for you to create any business ; you have for some time neglected 
books, and I doubt whether you would not think our suppers and 
assemblies somewhat trifiing and insipid. You are far more difficolt 
than I am ; you are in search of knowledge, and you are not content 
with your company, unless you can derive from them information or 
extraordinary amusement. For my part, I like to draw information 
from books, and I am satisfied with polite attention and easy manners. 
Finally, I am happy to tell, and you will be happy to hear, that this 
place has in every respect exceeded my best and most sanguine hopes. 
How often have you said, as often as I expressed any ill-humour against 
the hurry, the expence, and the precarious condition of my London 
life, " Ay, that is a nonsensical scheme of retiring to Lausanne that 
you have got into your head, a pretty fancy ; you remember how muci 
you liked it in your youth, but you have now seen more of the world, 
and if you were to try it again, you would find yourself woefully dis- 
appointed ?" I had it in my head, in my heart, I have tried it, I have 
not been disappointed, and my knowledge of the world has served 
only to convince me, that a capital and a crowd may contain mucli 
less real society than the small circle of this gentle retirement. The 
winter has been longer, but, as far as I can learn, less rigorous than in 
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lihe.rest of Europe. The sparing is now bursting upon us, and in our 
own garden it is displayed in all its glory. I already occupy a tem- 
TOrary apartment, and we live in the lower part of the house ; before 
you receive this we shall be in full possession. We have much to 
caijoy and something to do, which I take to be the happiest condition 
of human life. Now for business, the kind of subject which I always 

Sndertake with the most reluctance, and leave with the most pleasure, 
* * Adieu. 

And now, my Lady, 
L.ET me approach your gentle, not grimalkin, presence, with deep 
remorse. You have indirectly been informed of my state of mind and 
body ; (the whole winter I have not had the slightest return of the 
gout, or any other complaint whatsoever ;) you have been apprised, 
and are now apprised, of my motions, or rather of my perfect and 
a^eeable repose ; yet I must confess (and I feel) that something of a 
direct and personal exchange of sentiment has been neglected on my 
side, though I still persuade myself that when I am settled in my new 
house I shall have more subject, as well as leisure, to write. Such 
tricks of laziness your active spirit is a stranger to, though Mrs. * • • 
complains that she has never had an answer to her last letters. Poor 
J^ady Pembroke ! you will feel for her ; after a cruel alternative of hope 
and fear, her only daughter, Lady Charlotte, died at Aix en Provence; 
they have persuaded her to come to this place, where she is intimately 
connected with the Cerjat family. She has taken an agreeable house, 
about three miles from the town, and lives retired. I have seen her ; 

her behaviour is calm, but her affliction . I accept with gratitude 

your friendly proposal of Wedgewood's ware, and should be glad to 
have it bought and packed, and sent without delay through Germany ; 
and I shall only say, that I wish to have a very complete service lor 
two courses and a dessert, and that our suppers are niunerous, fre* 
quently fifteen or twenty persons. AdieiL I do not mean this as your 
letter. You are very good to poor Kitty. With you I do not condole 
about Coventry. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Bath. 

Dear Madam, Lausanne, May 28, 1784. 

I BEGIN without preface or apology, as if I had received your letter 
by the last post. In my own defence I know not what to say; but if I 
were disposed to recriminate, I might observe that you yourself are not 
perfectly free from the sin of laziness and procrastination. I have 
often wondered why we are not fonder of letter-writing. We all delight 
to talk of ourselves, and it is only in letters, in writing to a friend, that 
we can enjoy that conversation, not only without reproach or inter- 
ruption, but with the highest propriety and mutual satisfaction ; sure 
that the person whom we address feels an equal, or at least a strong 
and lively interest in the consideration of the pleasing subject. On the 
subject therefore of self I will entertain a friend, to whom none of my 
thoughts or actions, none of my pains or pleasures, can ever be indifier^ 
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ent. When I first cherished the design of retiring to Lausanne, 
much more apprehensive of wounding your tender attachment, 
offending Lord Sheffield's manly and vehement friendship. Til' 
abolition of the Board of Trade the motives for my retreat 
more urgent and forcible ; I wished to break loose, yet I delayed 
n year t^fore I could take my final resolution ; and the letter in 
I disclosed it to you cost me one of the most painful struggles of' 
life. As soon as I had conquered that difficulty, all meaner ol 
fell before me, and in a few weeks I found myself at Lausanne, 
ished at my firmness and my success. Perhaps you still blame or 
lament the step which I have taken. If on your own account, I 
only sympathize with your feelings, the recollection of which often 
me a sigh : if on mine, let me fairly state what I have escaped in 
land, and what I have found at Lausanne. Recollect the tempests' 
this winter, how many anxious days I should have passed, how 
noisy, turbulent, hot, unwholesome nights, while my political existenc 
and that of my friends, was at stake ; yet these feeble efforts w< 
have been unavailing ; I should have lost my seat in parliament, 
after the extraordinary expence of another year, I must still \ 
pursued the road of Switzerland, unless I had been tempted by 
selfish patron, or by Lord S.'s aspiring spirit, to incur a most inc< 
venient expence for a new seat ; and once more, at the beginning of i 
opposition, to engage in new scenes of business. As to the imm( 
prospect of anything like a quiet and profitable retreat, I should 
know where to look ; my friends are no longer in power. With • • 
and his party I have no connection ; and were he disposed to favour] 
man of letters, it is difficult to say what he could give, or what I woi 
accept ; the reign of pensions and sinecures is at an end, and a coi 
mission in the Excise or Customs, the summit of my hopes, would gii 
me income at the expence of leisure and liberty. When I revoh 
these circumstances in my mind, my only regret, I repeat it again 
again, is, that I did not embrace this salutary measure three, five, 
years ago. Thus much I thought it necessary to say, and shall r 
dismiss this unpleasing part of the subject. For my situation hei 
health is the first consideration ; and on that head your tenderness hj 
conceived some degree of anxiety. I know not whether it has reache 
you that I had a fit of the gout the day after my arrival. The deed 
true, but the cause was accidentaJ ; carelessly stepping down a fiig^ 
of stairs, I sprained my ancle ; and my ungenerous enemy instant 
took advantage of my weakness. But since my breaking that doubl 
chain, I have enjoyed a winter of the most perfect health that I hai" 
perhaps ever known, without any mixture of the little flying incommoc" 
ties which in my best days have sometimes disturbed the tranquillity i 
my English life. You are not ignorant of Dr. Tissot's reputation, ani 
his merit is even above his reputation. He assures me, that in his 
opinion, the moisture of England and Holland is most pernicious ; the 
dry pure air of Switzerland most favourable to a gouty constitution : 
that experience justifies the theory ; and that there are fewer martyrs 
of that disorder in this, than in any other country in Europe. This 
winter has everywhere been most uncommonly severe : and you seem 
in England to have had your full share of the general hardship : but in 
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^& corner, surrounded by the Alps, it has rather been long than 
ilgorous ; and its duration stole away our spring, and left us no interval 
between furs and silks. We now enjoy the genial influence of the 
dBmate and the season ; and no station was ever more calculated to 
caojoy them than Deyverdun's house and garden, which are now become 
iQjy own. You will not expect that the pen should describe, what the 
pi^ncil would imperfectly delineate. A few circumstances may, how- 
ler, be mentioned. My library is about the same size with that in 
fientinck-street, with this difference, however, that instead of looking 
on a paved court, twelve feet square, I command a boundless prospect 
of vale, mountain, and water, from my three windows. My apartment 
is completed by a spacious light closet, or store-room, with a bed- 
chamber and dressing-room. Deyverdun's habitation is pleasant and 
convenient, though less extensive : for our common use we have a very 
handsome winter apartment of four rooms ; and on the ground-floor, 
two cool saloons for the summer, with a sufficiency, or rather super- 
fluity, of offices, &C, A terrace, one hundred yards long, extends 
beyond the front of the house, and leads to a close impenetrable shrubs 
bery ; and from thence the circuit of a long and various walk carries 
me round a meadow and vineyard. The intervals afford abundant 
supply of fruit, and every sort of vegetables ; and if you add, that this 
villa (w-hich has been much ornamented by my friend) touches the 
best and most sociable part of the town, you will agree with me, that 
few persons, either princes or philosophers, enjoy a more desirable 
residence. Deyverdun, who is proud of his own works, often walks me 
round, pointing out, with acknowledgment and enthusiasm, the beau-^ 
ties that change with every step and with ever>' variation of light. I 
share, or at least, I sympathize with his pleasure. He appears con- 
tented with my progress, and has already told several people, that he 
does not despair of making me a gardener. Be that as it may,' you 
will be glad to hear that I am, by my own choice, infinitely more in 
motion, and in the open air, than I ever have been formerly ; yet my 
perfect liberty and leisure leave me many studious hours ; and as the 
circle of our acquaintance retire into the country, I shall be much less 
engaged in company and diversion. I have seriously resumed the 
prosecution of my History ; each day and each month adds something 
to the completion of the great work. The progress is slow, the labour 
continual, and the end remote and uncertain ; yet every day brings its 
amusement, as well as labour ; and though I dare not fix a term, even 
in my own fancy, I advance, with the pleasing reflection, that the 
business of publication (should I be detained here so long) must 
enforce my return to England, and restore me to the best of mothers 
<md friends. In the mean while, with health and competence, a full 
independence of mind and action, a delightful habitation, a true friend!, 
and many pleasant acquaintance ; you will allow that I am rather an 
object of envy than of pity ; and if you were more conversant with the 
tise of the French language, I would seriously propose to you to repose 
yourself with us in this fine country. My indirect intelligence (on 
which I sometimes depend with more implicit faith than on the kind 
dissimulation of your friendship) gives me reason to hope that the last 
winter has been more favourable to your health than the preceding 
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one. Assure me of it yourself honestly and truly, and you iriU 
me one of the most lively pleasures. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffibuv '2 

Lausanne, June 19, 
• • • In this glorious season I frequently give tea and 
to a dozen men and women with ease and reputation, and heartily^ 
you and my Lady were among them. In this comer of Eun^ 
enjoy, or shaU speedily enjoy, (besides threescore English, with " 
Pembroke, and forty French, with the Duchess de Sivrac at 
head,) M. and Madame Necker, the Abbf Raynal, thp Hei 
Prince of Brunswick, Prince Henry of Prussia, perhaps the Dd 
Cumberland ; yet I am still more content with the humble natit 
than with most of these illustrious names. Adieu. The post is on ' 
wing, and you owe me a long epistle. I am, as usual, in the firm 
tention of writing next week to my Lady. 



The Same to the Same. Lausanne, Oct iS, i; 

Since my retreat to Lausanne our correspondence has never 
ceived so long an interruption ; and as I have been equally taciturn 
the rest of the English world, it may now be a problem among 
sceptical nation, whether the Historian of the Decline and Fall bei 
living substance or an empty name. So tremendous is the sleej 
power of laziness and habit, that the silence of each post operated sti 
more strongly to benumb the hand, and to freeze the epistolary inkj 
How or when I should have naturally awakened, I cannot tell ; buli 
tlie pressure of my affairs and the arrival of your last letter, compelj 
me to remember that you are entrusted with the final amputation d 
the best limb of my property. The subject is in itself so painful, thaf 
I have postponed it, like a child's physic, from day to day ; and losiflf | 
whole mornings, as I walked about my librar}', in useless regret aajj 
impotent resolution, you will be amazed to hear that (after peeping w 
see if you are all well, and returned from Ireland) I have not yet h^fj 
the courage to peruse your letter, for fear of meeting with some glooaf 
intelligence; and I will now finish what I have to say of pecuniaifi 
matters, before I know whether its contents will fortify or overthrof ! 
my unbiassed sentiments. * ♦ • To what purpose (will you saw ; 
are these tardy and useless repinings ? To arraign your manager/ ' 
No, I am satisfied with the skill and firmness of the pilot, and cw* 
plain only of the untoward violence of the tempest. To repent of your | 
retreat into Switzerland ? No, surely, every subsequent event hai | 
tended to make it as necessary as it has proved agreeable. Why theft 
these lamentations ? Hear and attend — It is to interest (if possSdr 
more strongly) your zeal and friendship, to justify a sort of avarice,* 
love of money, very foreign to my character, but with which I clin^<» 
these last fragments of my fortune. * * * As far as I can jad^ 
from the experience of a year, though I find Lausanne much more ex* 
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fkcndivcl than I imagined, yet my style of living (and a very handsome 
style it is) will be brought nearly within my ordinary revenues. I wish 
our poor country could say as much ! But it was sdways my favourite 
and rational wish, that at the winding up of my affairs I might possess 
a sum, from one to two thousand pounds, neither buried in land, nor 
locked up in the funds, but free, light, and ready to obey any call of 
interest, or pleasure, or virtue ; to defray any extraordinary expence, 
fHipport any delay, or remove any obstacle. For the attainment of this 
|9>b3ect, I trust in your assistance. • * • Thus much for this money 
transaction ; to you I need add no other stimulative, than to say that 
my ease and comfort very much depend on the success of this plan. 

As I thought every man of sense and fortune in Ireland must be 
satisfied, I did not conceive the cloud so dark as you represent it. I 
iHdll seriously peruse the 8vo. and in due time the 4ta edition ;* it 
would become a classic book, if you could find leisure (will you ever 
find it ?) to introduce order and ornament. You must negociate directly 
with Deyverdun ; but the state will not hear of parting (alluding to his 
portrait) with their only Reynolds. I embrace my Lady ; let her be 
angry, provided she be well. Adieu. Yours. 

^. S, The care of Ireland may have amused you in the summer ; 
but how do you mean to employ the winter ? Do you not cast a long- 
ing, lingering look at St. Stephen's chapel ? With your fiery spirit, 
and firm judgment, I almost wish you there ; not for your benefit, but 
for the public. If you resolve to recover your seat, do not listen to 
any fallacious and infinite projects of interest, contest, return petition, 
&c but limit your expence. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Right Hon. Lady Sheffield. 

Lausanne, Oct. 22, 1784. 
A FEW weeks ago, as I was walking on our terrace with M. Tissot, 
the celebrated physician ; M. Mercier, the author of the Tableau de 
Paris J the Abbd Raynal ; Monsieur, Madame, and Mademoiselle 
Necker ; the Abb^ de Bourbon, a natural son of Lewis the Fifteenth, 
the Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, Prince Henry of Prussia, and a 
dozen Counts, Barons, and extraordinary persons, among whom was a 

natural son of the Empress of Russia^ Are you satisfied with this 

list ? which I could enlarge and embellish, without departing from 
truth ; and was not the Baron of Sheffield (profound as he is on the 
subject of the American trade) doubly mistaken with regard to Gibbon 
and Lausanne ? Whenever I used to hint my design of retiring, that 

illustrious Baron, after a proper effusion of d d fools, condescended 

to observe, that such an obscure nook in Switzerland might please me 
in the ignorance of youth, but that after tasting for so many years the 
various society of Paris and London, I should soon be tired with the 
dull and uniform round of a provincial town. In the winter, Lausanne 
is indeed reduced to its native powers ; but during the summer, it is 
possibly, after Spa, one of the most favourite places of general resort. 
The tour of Switzerland, the Alps, and the Glaciers, is become a 

* Of Observations on the Commerce wilti the American States. 
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fashion. Tissot attracts the invalids, especially from France ; 
colony of English have taken up the habit of spending their 
Nice, and their summers in the Pays de Vaud. Such are the 
and variety of our summer visitors ; zn^yau will agree with me 
readily than the Baron, when I say that this variety, instead of 
a ment, is, in my opinion one of the very few objections to the 
dence of Lausanne. After the dissipation of the winter I 
to have enjoyed, with more freedom and solitude, myself, my 
my books, and this delicious paradise ; but my position and 
make me here a sort of a public character, and oblige me to see 
be seen. However, it is my firm resolution for next summer to 
the independence of a philosopher, and to be visible only to 

Eersons whom I like. On that principle I should not, most assu 
ave avoided the Neckers and Pnnce Henry. The former 
purchased the barony of Copet near Geneva ; and as the buili 
were very much out of repair, they passed this summer at a coi 
house at the gates of Lausanne. They afford a new example, 
persons who have tasted of greatness can seldom return with pi 
to a private station. In the moments when we were alone he conv< 
with me freely, and I believe truly, on the subject of his admini 
and fall ; and has opened several passages of modem history, 
would make a very good figure in the American book.* If they 
the summers at the castle of Copet, about nine leagues from h 
fortnight or three weeks visit would be a pleasant and healthful ex< 
,sion ; but, alas ! I fear there is little appearance of its being ex( 
i/^rr health is impaired by the agitation of her mind : instead of rd 
ing to Paris, she is ordered to pass the winter in the southern provi 
of France, and our last parting was solemn ; as I very much d 
whether I shall ever see her again. They have now a very troubles 
charge, which you will experience in a few years, the disposal ol 
Baroness ; Mademoiselle (now Madame de Stael) Necker, one of " 
greatest heiresses in Europe is now about eighteen, wild, vain, 
good-natured, and with a much larger provision of wit than of be 
what increases their difficulties is their religious obstinacy of mai 
her only to a protestant. It would be an excellent opportunity fj 
young Englishman of a great name and a fair reputation. 
Henry must be a man of sense ; for he took more notice, and expr 
more esteem for me, than any body else. He is certainly (withoi 
touching his military character) a very lively and entertaining cx0 
panion. He talked with freedom, and generally with contempt, of nw< 
of the princes of Europe ; with respect of the Empress of Russia, bj 
never mentioned the name of his brother, except once, when he hinw 
that it was he himself i^2X won the battle of Rosbach. His nephcj 
and our nephew, the hereditary Prince of Brunswick is here for nP 
education. Of the English, who live very much as a national colopfi 
you will like to hear of Mrs. Eraser and one more. Donna Cathcii* 
(the Hon. Mrs. Eraser) pleases every body, by the perfect simplicity^ 
her state of nature. You know she has had the resolution to reW<> 
from England (where she told me she saw you) to Lausanne, for ^ 
sake of Miss Bristow, who is in bad health, and in a few days they* 

* Obsarvations on tjie Commerce with the American Sutes. 
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tfflfor Nice. T^ other is the Eliza ; she passed through Lausanne, 
ift hQSjroad from Italy t6 England ; poorly in health, but still adorable, 
{fife^r^ not frown !) and I enjoyed some delightful hours by her bed* 
9de4 She wrote me a line from Paris, but has not executed her promise 
ff visiting Lausanne in the month of October. My pen has run much 
&sler^) and much farther, than I intended on the subject of others ; 
Jbet^ in: describing them, I have thrown some light over myself and my 
9l^aition« A year, a very short one, has now elapsed since my arrivsil 
9l;Lausanne ; and after a cool review of my sentiments, I can sincerely 
declare, that I have never, during a single moment, repented of having 
executed my absurd project of retiring to Lausanne. It is needless to 
dwell on the fatigue, the hurry, the vexation which I must have felt in 
|te narrow and dirty circle of English politics. My present life wants 
90 foil, and shines by its own native light. The chosen part of my 
library is now arrived, and arranged in a room full as good as that in 
Bentinck-street, with this difference indeed, that instead of looking on 
» stone court, twelve feet square, I command, from three windows of 
l^te-glass, an unbounded prospect of many a league of vineyard, of 
fields, of wood, of lake, and of mountains ; a scene which Lord Shef- 
field will tell you is superior to all you can imagine. The climate, 
tjbciagh severe in winter, has perfectly agreed with my constitution, and 
the year is accomplished without any return of the gout. An excellent 
bouse, a good table, a pleasant garden, are no contemptible ingredients 
^ human happiness. The general style of society hits my fancy; I 
Itave cultivated a large and agreeable circle of acquaintance, and I am 
ffiuch deceived if I have not laid the foundations of two or three more 
intimate and valuable connections ; but their names would be indif- 
ferent, and it would require pages, or rather volumes, to describe their 
persons and characters. With regard to my standing dish, my domestic 
Iriend, I could not be much disappointed, after an intimacy of eight- 
imd-twenty years. His heart and his head are excellent ; he has the 
warmest attachment for me, he is satisfied that I have the same for 
him : some slight imperfections must be mutually supported ; two 
batchelors, who have lived so long alone and independent, have their 
peculiar fancies and humours, and when the mask of form and cere- 
mony is laid aside, every moment in a family-life has not the sweetness 
of the honey-moon, even between the husbands and wives who have 
the truest and most tender regard for each other. Should you be very 
much surprised to hear of my being married? Amazing as it may 
seem, I do assure you that the event is less improbable than it would 
have appeared to myself a twelvemonth ago. Deyverdun and I have 
often agreed, in jest and in earnest, that a house like ours would be 
regulated, and graced, and enliyened, by an agreeable female com- 
panion ; but each of us seems desirous that bis friend should sacrifice 
himself for the public good. Since my residence here I have lived 
much in women s company ; and, to your credit be it spoken, I like 
you the better the more 1 see of you. Not that I am in love with any 
.ftarticular person. I have discovered about half-a-dozen wives who 
Mould please me in different ways, and by various merits : one as a 
i9iustress (a widow, vastly like the Eliza ; if she returns I am to bring 
them together) ; a second, a lively entertaining acquaintance ; a third, 
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a sincere eood-natured friend ; a fourth, who would represent 

g-ace and dignity at the head of my table and family ; a fifth, an 
nt oeconomist and housekeeper; and a sixth, a veryusdiil 
Could I find all these qualities united in a single person, I shoiAt 
to make my addresses, and should deserve to be refused. You 
some of your letters, or rather postscripts, that you consider 
having renounced England, and having fixed myself for the rest ol^l 
life in Switzerland, and that you suspect the sincerity of my 
insidious schemes of purchase or return. To remove, as far as I 
your doubts and suspicions, I will tell you, on that interestii^jiit 
£urly and simply as much as I know of my own intentions, 
little appearance that I shall be suddenly recalled by the offer 
place or pension. I have no daim to the friendship of your y< 
minister, and should he propose a Commissioner of the Custom^! 
Secretary at Paris, the supposed objects of my low ambition, Ac' 
Paradise would refuse them with contempt Here therefore 1 si 
certainly live till I have finished the remainder of my Histoiy; 
arduous work, which does not proceed so fast as I expected, 
the avocations of society, and miscellaneous study. As soon asiti| 
completed, most probably in three oxfourytzxs^ I shaU infallibly 
to England, about the month of May or June ; and the necessary lal 
of printing with care two or three quarto volumes, will detain me 
theu* publication, in the ensuing spring. Lord Sheffield and yo^ 
will be the loadstone that most forcibly attracts me ; and as I 
be a vagabond on the face of the earth, I shall be the better qt 
to domesticate myself with you, both in town and countiy. 
then, at no very extravagant distance, we have the certainty (if 
live) of spending a year together, in the peace and freedom <#^ 
friendly intercourse ; and a year is no very contemptible poitios'^ 
this mortal existence. Beyond that period all is darlc, but 
gloomy. Whether, after the final completion of my History, I fi ^ 
return to Lausanne, or settle in England, must depend on a tboii 
sand events which lie beyond the reach of human foresigbt, tM 
state of public and private siffairs, my own health, the health and life* 
Deyverdun, the various changes which may have rendered Laosaoo^ 
more dear, or less agreeable, to me than at present. But withoat 
losing ourselves in this distant futurity, which perhaps we may nevtf | 
see, and without giving any positive answer to Mana's parting (ptf^j 
tion, whether I £all be buried in England or Switzo'land, let fltj 
seriously and earnestly ask you, whether you do not mean to visit me fifltj 
summer ? The defeat at Coventry would, I should think, facilitate tiP; 
project; since the Baron is nolongerdetained the whole winter Mj 
nis domestic affairs, nor is there any attendance on the House w 
keeps him till Midsummer in dust and dispute. I can send yotti 
pleasant route, through Normandy, Paris, and Lyons, a visit to ^ | 
Glaciers, and your return down the Rhine, which would be comioO' 
diously executed in three or four months, at no very extravagtfji 
expence, and would be productive of health and spirits to you,« 
entertainment to you both, and of instruction to the Maria. WititaJ 
the smallest inconvenience to myself, I am able to lodge yourselves a» 
family, by arranging you in the winter apartment^ wliddi in the su* 
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iMCiseas^i is not of any use to us. I think you will be satisfied with 
|p0liF/ habitation, and already see you in your dressing-room ; a small 
Honfiant room, with a delightful prospect to the west and south. If 
to9f . ^xkA Kitty (you oblige me beyond expression by your tender care 
MB that excellent woman) if she were only ten years younger, I would 
iftesise you to take her with you, but I much fear we shall never meet 
l^l^il* You will not complain of the brevity of this epistle ; I expect, 
Wt retuniy a full and fair account of yourself, your thoughts and actions, 
Ipul. and body, present and future, in the safe, though unreserved, con- 
jeAisace of friendship. The Baron in two words hinted but an indif- 
firent account of your health ; you are a fine machine ; but as he was 
thsent in Ireland, I hope I understand the cause and the remedy. 
K^ct to yourself, I want to hear of the two Baronesses. You must 
give me a faithful picture (and though a mother you can give it) of 
t^eir present external and internal forms ; for a year has now elapsed, 
4Ad in their lives a year is an age. Adieu. Ever yours.. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, March 13, 1785. 
- My long silence (and it has been long) must not, on this occasion, be 
imputed to laiiness, though that little devil may likewise have been 
hosy. But you cannot forget how many weeks I remained in suspense, 
expecting every post the tinal sentence, and not knowing what to say 
m that passive uncertainty. It is now something more than a fort- 
night since your last letter, and that of Gosling informed me of the event. 
I have intended every day to write, and every day I have started back 
with reluctance and disgust, from the consideration of the wretched 
subject. Lenborough irrecoverably gone, for three-fourths of its real, 
at least of its ancient, value ; my seat in parliament sunk in the abyss 
of your cursed politics, and a balance neatly cyphered and summed 
by Gosling, which shews me a very shallow purse, in which others 
have a clearer right to dip than myself^ 

March 21^ 
Another week is now elapsed, and though nothing is changed in 
this too faithful state of my affairs, I feel myself able to encounter them 
with more spirit and resolution ; to look on the future, rather than the 
past, on the fair, rather than on the foul side of the prospect I shall 
speak in the confidence of friendship, and while you listen to the more 
doleful tale of my wants and wishes, you will have the satisfaction of 
hearing some circumstances in my present situation of a less unpleasing 
nature. 1. In the first place, I most heartily rejoice in the sale, how- 
ever unfi|vourable, of the Bucks estate. Considering the dullness of 
the tunes, and the high interest of money, it is not a little to obtain 
even a tolerable price, and I am sensible how much your patience and 
industry have been exercised to extort the payment 2. Your resist- 
ance to my Swiss expedition was more friendly than wise. Had I 
yielded, after eighteen months of suspense and anxiety, I should now, 
% still poorer man, be driven to embrace the same resource, which has 
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succeeded accordiofi; to, or even beyond, my most sanguine 
tions. I do not pretend to have discovered the terrestrial 
which has not been known in this world since the fall of Adamt; 
can truly declare, (now the charms of novelty are long since fodedi^ 
that I have found the plan of life the best adapted to my tempe^AM 
my situation. I am now writing to you in a room as good a^ ^Mitiii 
Bentinck-street, which commands the countiy, the lake, and the 9ieiqi| 
tains, and the opening prospect of the spring. The aforesaid wogm 
is furnished without magnincence, but with every conveniency ^ 
warmth, ease, and study, and the walls are already covered with Aoifl 
than two thousand volumes, the choice of a chosen library. I ha«# 
health, friends, an amusing society, and perfect freedom. A Comit 
missioner of the Excise ! the idea makes me sick. If you ask me wb^ 
I have saved by my retreat to Lausanne ? I will fairly tell you (in thf 
two great articles of a carriage and a house in town, both which wei% 
indispensable,, and are now annihilated, with the difference of clu]]%[ 
pubUc places, servants' wa^es, &c.) about four hundred pounds, or: 
guineas, a year; no inconsiderable sum, when it must be annually^ 
found as addition to an expense which is somewhat larger th£ui mjr 
present revenue. 3. What is then, you will asJ^, my present estabiiskt! 
ment f This is not by any means a cheap country; and, except in thpi 
article of wine, I could give a dinner, or make a coat, perhaps for th^ 
same price in London as at Lausanne. My chief advantage arisen 
from the things which I do not want ; and in some respects my stylff 
of living is enlarged by the increase of my relative importance, a^ 
obscure batchelor in England, the master of a considerable house at 
Lausanne. Here I am expected to return entertainments, to receiver 
ladies, &c. and to perform many duties of society, which, though agieer- 
able enough in themselves, contribute to inflame the housekeeper'^ 
bills. From the disbursements of the first year I cannot form any just 
estimate ; the extraordinary expenses of the journey, carriage of heavy 
goods from England, the acquisition of many books, which it was not 
expedient to transport, the purchase of furniture, wine, fitting up my 
library, and the irregularity of a new menage, have consumed a. pretty 
large sum. But in a quiet, prudent, regular course of life, I think I 
can support myself with comfort and honour for six or seven hundred 
pounds a year, instead of a thousand or eleven hundred in England^ 

Besides these uncertainties, (uncertain at least as to the time,) I have, 
a sure and honourable supply from my own pen. I continue my History 
with pleasure and assiduity ; the way is long and laborious, yet I se^ 
the end, and I can almost promise to land in England next September 
twelvemonth, with a manuscript of the current value of about four 
thousand pounds, which will afford either a small income or a large 
capital. 5. It is in the meanwhile that my situation is somewhiit 
difficult. * * * Such are the services and revenues of the y§ar ; pro- 
ceed we now, in the style of the budget, to the ways and means of 
extraordinary supplies. * * * I will not affront your friendship, 1^ 
observing that you will incur little or no risk on this occasion. Read, 
consider, act, and write. 

It is the privilege of friendship to make our friend a patient heaivr, 
and active associate in our own affairs : and I have now written £ye« 
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liges on my private affairs, without saying a word either of the public, 
p^yottrself. Of the public I have little to say ; I never was a very 
ifslnxk patriot, and I grow every day a citizen of the world. The 

temble for power or profit at Westminster or St. James's, and the 
es of Pitt and Fox, become less interesting to me than those of 
Qtesar and Pompey. You are not a friend of the young Minister, but 
|i is a great favourite on the continent, as he appears to be still ; and 
^ must own that the fairness of his character, his eloquence, his 

8t>lication to business, and even his youth, must prepossess at least 
t ignorant in his favour. Of the merit or defects of his administra- 
tion I cannot pretend to speak; but I find, from the complaints of 
some interested persons, that his restraints on the smuggling of tea 
kave already ruined the East India Companies of Antwerp and Sweden, 
nod that even the Dutch will scarcely find it worth their while to send 
Siny ships to China. Your Irish friends appear to be more quiet, at 
leist the volunteers and national congress seem to subside. How far 
that tranquillity must be purchased on our side, by any pernicious 
sacrifices, you will best decide ; and from some hint in your last letters, 
I am inclined to think that you are less affected than might be supposed 
with national or local prejudice. Your introduction I have attentively 
lead ; the matter, though most important in itself, is out of the line of 
tty studies and habits, and the subordinate beauties of style you disclaim. 
Yet I can say with truth, that I never met with more curious and diligent 
nvestigation, more strong sense, more liberal spirit, and more cool and 
impartial temper in the same number of pages. By this time you have 
probably read Keeker's book on the finances. Perhaps for you there 
IS too much French enthusiasm and paint ; but in many respects you 
must have gained a knowledge of his country ; and on the whole, you 
must have been pleased with the picture of a great and benevolent 
mind. In your attack on Deyverdun for my picture I cannot promise 
you much success ; he seems resolved to maintain his right of posses- 
sion, and your only chance would be a personal assault. The next 
summer (how time slips away !) was fixed for your visit to Lausanne. 
We are prepared at all points to receive j^ou, my Lady, and a princess 
or two, with their train ; and if you have a proper contempt for St. 
Stephen's chapel, you are perfectly free, and at leisure (can you ever 
be at leisure ?) for the summer season. As you are now in a great 
measure disengaged from any affairs, you may find time to inform me 
of your proceedings and your projects. At present I do not even know 
whether you pass the winter at Sheffield-Place or in Downing-street. 
My Lady revenges herself of my long silence ; yet I embrace her and 
the infants. Adieu. You have deranged the Decline and Fall this 
morning. I have finished my epistle since dinner, and am now going 
to a pleasant party and good supper. 



Edward Gibbon Esgr, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, September 5, 1785. 

Extract from a weekly English Paper, September 5, 1785. " It 

is reported, but we hope without foundation, that the celebrated Mr. 

Y 
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Gibbon, who had retired to Lausanne in Switzerland to finish 1 
valuable History, lately died in that city." 

The hope of the Newspaper- writer is very handsome and obfij 
to the Historian ; yet there are several weighty reasons which W( 
incline me to believe that the intelligence may be true. Primo, 
must one day be true ; and therefore may very probably be so 
present. Secundo, We may always depend on the impartiality; 
curacy, and veracity of an English Newsjpaper. Tertio, whidi'-' 
indeed the strongest argument, We are credibly informed that fof 
long time past the said celebrated Historian has not written to anyi 
his friends in England ; and as that respectable personage had alwa^ 
the reputation of a most exact and regular correspondent, it may 
fairly concluded from his silence, that he either is, or ought to be dr 
The only objection that J can foresee, is the assurance that Mr. G- 
himself read the article as he was eating his breakfast, and laugl 
very heartily at the mistake of his brother Historian ; but as he mi] 
be desirous of concealing that unpleasant event, we shall not insist 
his apparent health and spirits, which might be affected by that su' 
politician. He affirms, however, not only that he is alive, and was 
on the fifth of September, but that his head, his heart, his stomai 
are in the most perfect state, and that the climate of Lausanne I 
been congenial both to his mind and body. He confesses indeed, tMl 
after the last severe winter, the gout, his old enemy, from whom h^ 
hoped to have escaped, pursued him to his retreat among the mo# 
tains of Helvetia, and that the siege was long, though more lanM 
than in his precedent attacks ; after some exercise of patience he b^sM 
to creep, and gradually to walk ; and though he can neither run, vHt 
fly, nor dance, he supports himself with firmness on his two legs, an4 
would willingly kick the impertinent Gazetteer ; impertinent enoagii, 
though more easily to be forgiven than the insolent Courier du Bm 
Rhin, who about three years ago amused himself and his readers vift 
a fictitious epistle from Mr. Gibbon to Dr. Robertson. 

Perhaps now you think. Baron, that I shall apologize in humble styie 
for my silence and neglect. But, on the contrary, I do assure you ^at 
I am truly provoked at your Lordship's not condescending to be ifl a 
passion. I might really have been dead, I might have been sick ; if I 
were neither dead nor sick, I deserved a volley of curses and reproaches 
for my infernal laziness, and you have defrauded me of my just dues. 
Had I been silent till Christmas, till doomsday, you would never hayc 
thought it worth your while to abuse me. Why then (let me ask ia 
your name) did you not write before ? That is indeed a very curious 
question of natural and moral philosophy. Certainly I am not lazy: 
elaborate quartos have proved, and will abundantly prove my diligence. 
I can write ; spare my modesty on that subject. I like to converse 
with my friends by pen or tongue, and as soon as I can set myself a- 
going, I know no moments that run oflf more pleasantly. I am so well 
convinced of that truth, and so much ashamed of forcing people that I 
love to forget me, that I have now resolved to set apart the firethouroi 
each day for the discharge of my obligations ; beginning, comme di 
raison, with yourself, and regularly proceeding to Lord Loujjhboroc^ 
and the rest. May heaven give me strength and grace to accomplish 
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|his laudable intention ! Amen. Certainly (yet I do not know whether 
il be. so certain) 1 should write much oftener to you if we were not 
K^Jced in business, and if my business had not ^ways been of the un- 
l^easant and mortifying kind. Even now I shove the ugly monster to 
end of this epistle, and will confine him to a page by himself, that 
may Bot infect the purer air of our correspondence. Of my situation 
e I have little new to say, except a very comfortable and singular 
liruthy that my passion for my wife or niistress (Fanny Lausanne) is not 
l^aUed by satiety and possession of two years. I have seen her in all 
peasons, and in all humours, and though she is not without faults, they 

gre infinitely overbalanced by her good qualities. Her face is not 
andsome, but her person, and everything about her, has admirable 
grace and beauty : she is of a very chearful sociable temper ; without 
sauch learning, she is endowed with taste and good setise ; and though 
fDOt rich, the simplicity of her education makes her a very good oacono- 
ffoist ; she is forbid by her parents to wear any expensive Rnery ; and 
&ough her limbs are not much calculated for wallang, she has not yet 
l»ked me to keep her a coach. Last spring (not to wear the metaphor 
ito rags) I saw Lausanne in a new light, during my long fit of the gout, 
and must boldly declare, that either in health or sickness 1 find it far 
more comfortable than your huge metropolis. In London my confine^ 
jdient was sad and solitary \ the mslny forgot my existence when they 
$ltw me no longer at Brookes's ; and the f^w, who sometimes cast a 
thought or an eye on their &iend, were detained by business or pleasure, 
•the distance of the way, or the hours of the House of Commons, and I 
^was proud and happy if I could prevail on Elmsly to enliven the dul- 
ness of the evening. Here the objects are nearer, and much more dis- 
tinct, and I myself am an object 01 much larger magnitude. People are 
aot kinder, but they are more idle, and it must be confessed that, of all 
nations on the globe, the English are the least attentive to the old and 
infirm ; I do not mean in acts of charity, but in the ofHces t>f civil life.^ 
During three months I have had round my chair a succession of agree- 
ali^e men and women, who came Mrith a smile, and vanished at a liod ; 
and as soon as it was agreeable I had a constant party at cards, which 
was sometimes dismissed to their respective homes, and sometimes 
detained by Deyverdun to supper, without the least trouble or incgn- 
venience to myself. In a word, my plan has most completely answered ; 
and I solemnly protest, after two years' trial, that I have never, in a 
single moment repented of my transmigration. The only disagreeable 
circumstance is the increase of a race of animals with which this coun- 
try has been long infested, and who are said to come from an island in 
the Northern Ocean. I am told, but it seems incredible, that upwards 
of forty thousand English,. masters and servants, are now absent on the 
continent ; and I am sure we have our full proportion, both in town 
ajid country, from the month of June to that of October. The occupa- 
tions of the closet, indifferent health, want of horses^ in some measure 
plead my excuse ; yet I do too much to please myself, and probably too 
little to satisfy my countrymen. What is still more unlucky is, that a 
part of the colony of this present year are really good company, people 
one knows, &c. ; the Astons, Hales, Hampdens, Trevors, Lady Clarges, 
90d Miss Carter, Lord Northington, &c. I have seen Trevor several 
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times, who talks of you, and seems to be a more exact 
than m^elf. His wife is much improved by her diplomatic liie^i 
shines m every company, as a woman of fashion and deganottiJ 
those who have repaid me for the rest, were Lord and Lsbdy 
I saw them almost every day, at my house or their own, dunof 5 
stay of a month ; for they were hastening to Italy, that they 
return to London next February. He is a valuable man, and whf 
is familiar, a pleasant companion ; she a charming woman, wbo^^ 
sense and spirit, has the simplicity and playfulness of a child. ¥f 
not ignorant of her talents, ot which she has left me an agreeablei 
men, a drawing of the Historic Muse, sitting in a thoi^htfiil posture 
compose. So much of self and Co. let us now talk a little of 
house and your two countries. Does my Lady ever join in the 
which I have merited from you ? Is she satisfied with her own- 
haviour, her unpardonable silence, to one of the prettiest, most obli[ ' 
most entertaining, most, &c. epistles that ever was penned since 
epistles of • • •. Will she not mew one word of reply ? I 
some account of her spirits, health, amusements, of the elegant 
plishments of Maria, and the opening graces of Louisa : of yoi 
wish to have some of those details whidi she is most likely to trans 
Are you patient in your exclusion from the House t Are you 
with legislating with your pen ? Do you pass the whole winter in 1 
Have you resumed the pursuits of farming, &c. ? What new 
tions, public or private, have you formed ? A tour to the 
would be the best medicine for the shattered nerves of a soldier 

e»litician. By this expression you will perceive that your letter 
eyverduii is received ; it landed last post, after I had already written! 
the two first pages of this composition. On the whole my friend was; 
pleased and flattered ; but instead of surrendering, or capitulating, he: 
seems to be making preparations for an obstinate defence. He alimy 
talks of the light of possession,* of the duties of a good citizen, of a 
writ m exeat regnum^ and of a vote of the two hundred, that ^om- 
soever shall, directly or indirectly, &c. is an enemy to his amntt^' 
Between you be the strife, while I sit with my scales in my hand, ^ 
Jupiter on Mount Ida. I begin to view with the same indifference tte 
combat of Achilles, Pitt, and Hector Fox ; for such, as it should no* 
seem, must be the comparison of the two warriors. • • •. -> 

At this distance I am much less angry with bills, taxes, and prop* 
sitions,than I am pleased with Pitt for making a frigid and adeserva| 
man happy, for releasing Batt from the shackles of the law, and IbV 
enhancing the gift of a secure and honourable competency, by the 
handsome manner in which it was conferred. This I tmderstand to be 
the case, from the unsuspicious evidence of Lord NorthingtxB 
and Chief Baron Skinner; and if I can find time, (resoiuHoBi 
1 will send him a hearty congratulation ; if I fail, you may at leatf 
communicate my intentions. Of Ireland I know nothing, and whilej 
am writing the Decline of a great Empire, I have not Idsure toatto* 
to the affairs of a remote and petty province. I see that your fnsd 
Foster has been hooted by the mob, and unanimously chosen SperiBBT 
of the House of Conmions. How could Pitt expose himself toiM 

* HU portrait, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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I of withdrawing his propositions after a public attempt ? Have 
Listers no way of computing beforehand the sense or nonsense of 
aafUrish Parliament ? I am quite in the dark ; your pamphlet, or book, 
jnpoidd ^probably have opened my eyes ; but, whatever may have been 
likB'ret^son, 1 give you my word of honour^ that I have never seen nor 
iltjiBd of it Here we are much more engaged with continental 
pal]tic& In general we hate the Emperor, as the enemy of peace, 
jHthout daring to make war. The old lion of Prussia acts a much 
Inore ^orious part, as the champion of public tranquillity, and the 
i&dependence of the German states. 

.- And now for the bitter and nauseous pill of pecuniary business, upon 
vhich I shall be as concise as possible in the two articles of my dis- 
course, land and money. * * * It is impossible to hate more than 
I do this odious necessity of owing, borrowing, anticipating, and I 
tpok forwards with impatience to the happy period when the supplies 
vill always be raised within the year, with a aecent and useful surplus 
Wk the treasury. I now trust to the conclusion of my History, and it 
will hasten and secure the principal comforts of my life. You will 
believe I am not lazy ; yet I fear the term is somewhat more distant 
tham I thought My long gout lost me three months in the spring ; in 
Cirery great work uribreseen dangers, and difficulties, and delays will 
irise ; and I should be rather sorry than surprised if next autumn was 
postponed to the ensuing spring. If my Lady (a good creature) should 
write to Mrs. Porten, she may convey news of my life and health, 
without saying anything of this /^JXf^/f delay. Adieu. I embrace, &c. 
Lausanne, October i, 1785. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, January 17, 1786. 
Hear, all ye nations! An epistle from Sheffield- Place, received 
the seventeenth of January, is answered the same ds^ ; and to ^ay the 
truth, this method, which is the best, is at the same time the most easy 
and pleasant. Yet I do not allow that on the last past silence and 
delay you have any more reason to swear than myself. Our letters 
crossed each other, our claims were equal, and if both had been stiffly 
maintained, our mutual silence must have continued till the day of 
judgment The balance was doubtless in my favour, if you recollect 
tiie length, the fulness, the variety of pleasant and instructive matter 
of my last dispatch. Even at present, of myself, my occupations, my 
designs, I have little or nothing to add ; and can only speak dryly and 
briefly to very dry and disagreeable business. • • ♦ But we shall 
both agree, that the true criminal is my Lady ; and though I do suppose 
that a letter is on the road, which will make some amends, her 
obstinate, contumacious, dilatory silence, so many months or years 
since my valuable letter, is worthy a royal tigress. • • • Notwith- 
standing your gloomy politicians, I do love the funds ; and were the 
next war to reduce them to half, the remainder would be a better and 
pleasanter property, than a sinular value in your dirty acres. We are 
now in the height of our winter amusements \ balls, great suppers. 
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comedies, &c. and, except St. Stephen's, I certainly lead a liKJt^ 
and dissipated life here, among the Alps, (by the bye, a most 
ordinary mild winter,) than in the midst of London. Yet my m 
and sometimes an afternoon, are diligently employed. My 
advances, but much remains, indeed much more than I imagined ;' 
a great book, like a great house, was never yet finished at the gl' 
time. When I talk of the spring of eighty-seven, I suppose all 
time well bestowed ; and what do you think of a fit of the gout, 
may disqualify me for two or three months ? You may growl, b 
you calmly reflect on my pecuniairy and sentimental state, you 
believe that I most earnestly desire to complete my labour, and 
England. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

May TO, i/rt 
By the difference, I suppose, of the posts of France and Germaid 
Sir Stanier's letter, though first written, is still on the road, and youtfi 
which I received yesterday morning, brought me the first account (I 
poor Mrs. Porten's departure. There are few events that could affirf 
me more deeply, and I have been ever since in a state of mind mottf 
deserving of your pity than of your reproaches. I certainly am nfll 
ignorant that we have nothing better to wish for ourselves than dK 
fate of that best humoured woman, as you very justly style her; a 
good understanding and an excellent heart, with health, spirits, andl 
competency, to live in the midst of her friends till the age of fourscore, 
and then to shut her eyes without pain or remorse. Death* can have 
deprived her only of some years of weakness, perhaps of misery ; and 
for myself, it is surely less painful to lose her at* present, than tofisd 
her in my visit to England next year sinking under the weight of age 
and ihfirmities, and perhaps forgetful of herself and of the persons 
once the dearest to her. All this is perfectly true : but all these reflec- 
tion^ will not dispel a thousand sad and tender remembrances that 
rush upon my mind. To her care I am indebted in earliest infancy 
for the preservation of my Hfe and health. I was a puny child, 
neglected by my mother, starved by my nurse, and of whose being 
very little care or expectation was entertained ; without her matemd 
vigilance I should either have been in my grave, or imjjerfcctly lived a 
crooked ricketty monster, a burden to myself and others. To her 
instructions I owe the first rudiments of knowledge, the first exercise 
of reason, and a taste for books, which is still the pleasure and ^oiy 
of my life ; ahd though she taught me neither language nor sciene^ 
she was certainly the most useful preceptor I ever had. As I grew up, 
an intercourse of thirty years endeared her to me^ as the faitbf^ friend 
and the agreeable companion. You have seen with what freedom and 
confidence we lived together, and have often admired her character 
and conversation, which could alike please the young and the old. AH 
this is now lost, finally, irrecoverably lost ! I will agree with my Lady, 
that the immortality of the soul is at some times a very comfortaWe 
doctrine. A thousand thanks to her for her constant kind attention to 
that poor woman who is no more. I wish I had as much to applaud, 
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little to reproach, in my own behaviour towards Mrs. Porten 
I left England ; and when I reflect that my letters would have 
Led and comforted her decline, I feel more deeply than I can 
ss, the real neglect, and seeming indifference, of my silence. To 
y a letter from the Wednesday to the Saturday, and then from the 
rday to the Wednesday, appears a very slight offence ; yet in the 
tion of such delay, weeks, months, and years will elapse, till the 
ssion may become irretrievable, and the consequence mischievous 
lataL After a long letharg}*, I had roused myself last week, and 
te to the three old Ladies ; my letter for Mrs. Porten went away 
postj Saturday night, and yours did not arrive till Monday morning, 
r Stanier will probably open it, and read the true picture of my senti- 
ents for a friend who, when I wrote, was already extinct. There is 
Sxnnething sad and awful in the thought, yet, on the whole, I am not 
rry that even this tardy epistle preceded my knowledge of her death : 
': it did not precede (you will observe) the information of her dan- 
ous and declining state, which I conveyed in my last letter, and her 
ious concern that she should never see or hear from me again, 
s idea, and the hard thoughts which you must entertain of me, 
s so much on my mind, that I must frankly acknowledge a strange 
excusable supineness, on which I desire you would make no 
mment, and which in some measure may account for my delays in 
Ifcorresponding with you. The unpleasant nature of business, and the 
Irapprehension of finding something disagreeable, tempted me to post- 
^'p(Mie from day to day, not only the answering, but even the opening, 
\ your penultimate epistle ; and when I received your last, yesterday 
\ taoming, the seal of the former was still unbroken. Oblige me so far 
i'as to make no reflections ; my own may be of service to me hereafter. 
Thus far (except the last sentence) I have run on with a sort of melan- 
choly pleasure, and find my heart much relieved by unfolding it to a 
friend. And the subject so strongly holds me, so much disqualifies 
me for other discourse, either serious or pleasant, that here I would 
willingly stop, and reserve all miscellaneous matter for a second 
volimteer epistle. But we both know how frail are promises, how 
dangerous are delays, and there are some pecuniar>' objects on which 
1 think it necessary to give you an immediate, though now tardy, 
explanation. 

I do not return you any formal thanks for • * • I have really a 
hundred things to say of myself, of you and Co. of your works, of mine, 
of my books in Downing-street, of Lausanne, of politics, &c. &c. After 
this, some epistolary debts must and shall be paid ; and to proceed 
with order, I have fixed this day fortnight (May twenty-fifth) for the 
date and dispatch of your second epistle. Give me credit once more. 
Pray does my Lady think herself absolved from all obligation of writing 
to me ? To her at least I am not in arrear. Adieu. 




Edward GiIbon Esq. to Sir Stanier Porten, Kensington- Palace. 

My dear Sir, Lausanne, May 12, .1786. 

The melancholy event which you have communicated, In your last 

obliging letter of the twenty-fourth of April, might indeed be too 
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naturally feared and enpected. If we consult our reason, we-^^ 
nothing better for ourselves than the lot of that dear and valu 
whom we have now lost.* A warm heart, a strong and dear 
standing, a most invaluable happiness of temper, which showed "^4 
agreeable or comfortable side of every object, and every sitaatiQ%; 
easy competency, the reward of her own attention ; private fii 
general esteem, a mature age, and a placid decline. But these 
motives of consolation are insufficient to check a thousand soft and 
remembrances that rush into my mind ; the intimacy of a whole 
of mine, at least, from the earliest dawn of my infancy ; the mate 
and assiduous care of my health, and afterwards of my mind ; 
freedom and frequency of our conversations ; the regret which I felt 
our last separation, and the hope, however faint and precarioas, 
seeing her again. Time alone can reconcile us to this irreparable 1 
and to his healing power I must recommend your grief as well as 
own. I sincerely applaud her very proper and natural disposal of 
effects, and am proud of the pre-eminence which she has allowed me \ 
a list of dear and worthy relations. d 

I am too full of a single idea to expatiate, as I should otherwise dfl| 
on indifferent matters ; yet not totally indifferent to my friends, since tha| 
relate to my present situation. My health is in general perfectly %paS^ 
and the only drawbacks some occasional visits of the gout, whicJ^ 
abate, however, in strength, and are grown, I think, less frequent an^ 
lasting. The life which I lead is temperate and tranquil, and the dis-[ 
temper itself is not common in the purity and dryness of the climate.. 
After a long trial, I can now approve my own choice of retiring ta 
Switzerland. My delightful habitation, at once in town and country; 
my library, and the society of agreeable men and women, compose a 
very eligible plan of life, which is shaded with very few, and very slight 
exceptions. I prosecute with ease, and regular diligence, the conclo- 
sion of my History ; and, as far as I can judge, I may hope to deliver 
it to the press in the course of next year. That important business 
will recall me to England, and detain me there some months ; and I 
shall rejoice in the opportunity of revisiting my country and my 
friends ; among them those of Kensington-Palace hold a high and dis- 
tinguished place. 

I truly sympathize, my dear Sir, in your paternal feelings, in tlie 
health and progress of your very promising children. May that, and 
every other blessing, attend both yourself and Lady Porten. My friend 
M. Dey verdun desires to assure you of his respect and good wishes. I 
am, dear Sir, most affectionately yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, July 22, 1786 

• * * Since I have another page, and some leisure moments, we may 

as well employ it in friendly converse ; the more so, as the greater letter 

to which I alluded is wonderfully precarious and uncerAin : the more 

so likewise, as our correspondence for some time past has been of 4a 

* His aunt, Mrs. Catherine Porten. 
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and disagreeable cast. Let us first talk of Sheffield's works : 
^ are of two sorts : PrimOy Two nymphs, whom I much desire to see ; 
' fMightly Maria and the gentle Louisa. I perfectly represent them 
in the eye of fancy ; each of them accomplished according to her 
and character, yet totally different in their external and internal 
Secundo, Three pamphlets ; pamphlets ! I cry you mercy ; 
weighty treatises, almost as useful as an inquiry into the state of 
primitive church. And here let me justify, if I have not before, 
4py silence on a subject which we authors do not easily forgive. The 
m^, whose first editions had seen the light before I left England, 
Ibllowed me here in a more complete condition ; and that Treatise on 
the American Trade has been read, judged, approved, and reported. 
The second, on Ireland, I have seen by accident the copy you sent to 
Mr. Trevor, who passed last summer (eighty-five) here. The third, 
and in my present situation the most interesting, on the French Com- 
merce,* I have not yet seen by any means whatsoever, and you who 
know what orders you have given to Elmsly or others, will best discern 
on whom should be laid the fault and the blame. By the bye, Mrs. 
Trevor is now here, without her husband, and I am just going to see 
her, about a mile out of town : she is judged elegant and amiable. But 
to return to your books, all that I have seen must do you honour, and 
might do the public service ; you are above the trifling decorations of 
style ; but your sense is strong, your views impartial, and your industry 
laudable. I find that your American Tract is just translated into 
Crerman. Do you still correspond with • • • ? If he could establish 
a beneficial intercourse between the two first nations in the world, I 
would excuse him some little political tergiversation. At some distance 
of time and place, those domestic squabbles lose much of their import- 
ance ; and though I should not forgive him any breach of pnvate 
friendship or confidence, I cannot much blame him if he chose rather 
to serve his family and his country, than to persevere in a hopeless 
and, as I suspect, an unpopular opposition. You have never told me 
clearly and correctly how you support your inactive retreat from the 
House of Commons ; whether you have resumed your long forgotten 
taste for rural and domestic pleasures, and whether you have never 
cast a look towards Coventry, or some other borough equally pure and 
respectable. In the short space that is left I will only repeat more 
distinctly, that in the present contemplation of my work, June or July 
of next year is the earliest term at which I can hope to see England ; 
and if I have a fit of the gout ? I have indeed been free from the 
monster this last twelvemonth ; but he is most arbitrary and capricious. 
Of my own situation let me say with truth that it is tranquil, easy, and 
well adapted to my character. All enthusiasm is now at an end ; I 
see things in their true light, and I applaud the judgment and choice 
of my retirement. I am well, happy, and diligent ; but your kind hint 
of the London house is perfectly superfluous ; as instead of the spring, 
we must already read the summer of next year. Do not be childish or 
passionate ; trust me, I wish to appear in England ; but it must be 
with my book in my hand ; and a book takes more time in making 
than a pudding. Adieu. Will my Lady never write ? 

* A mistake —Lord Sheffield did not pubx4SII any tract on French Conunerce. 
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You see why I have left a blank in the first page ; and when I 
I had no design of going beyond it ; and now, unless I have s< 
extraordinary fit of diligence and zeal, shall probably wait till the ret 
of your epistle. A word before we part, about the least unpleasant 
my business ; my library in Downing-street. Excuse the accident 
derangement ; I shall send for no more books, and only beg you 
Ijive them shelter in your uninhabited parlour till my arrival. Two 
three mornings will suffice for personal review, and the subsequ< 
steps of sale or travel will most properly be executed xmder my 
eye. Once more adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to Mk Cadell, Bookseller, London. 

DtiAR Sir, Lausanne, December i6, 17J 

1 RECEIVED your letter this morning (the 1 6th instant), and answ< 
it the same day. I am a sad correspondent, but it has been my const* 
endeavour that my negligence should never affect the interest or hap] 
ness of my friends. , 

The report you so kindly mention is somewhat incorrect. I nevd 
could fix a particular day for dining with Lord Sheffield, nor should \ 
think of performing the journey in the winter month of February. The 
last autumn was the term which I had fixed in my hopes, and lon^ 
since in my letters to him. It has been changed to next spring, and 
by the spring I must now understand the middle of the summer, which 
I can at present ascertain with some confidence, from a nearer prospect 
of the end of my work, which I shall bring over for the press. It wifl 
consist of three more quarto volumes, somewhat thinner, perhaps, than 
their predecessors ; but as that difference cannot be enough to affect 
the price, it will be so much saved on the author's pains, and the printer's 
expences. I am happy to understand the public entertain the same 
opinion of the past, and the same impatience for the remainder ; and, 
unless I am strangely deceived, their expectation will not be disappointed. 
The three last volumes are laboured at least with equal diligence ; they 
contain a longer period of time, and a far greater variety of events ; and 
the whole will comprise a general series of history, from the reign of 
Trajan and the Anton ines, to the taking of Constantinople by Mahomet 
the Second ; with a review of Mahomet and his successors, the Crusades 
and the Turks, as far as in their utmost latitude they are connected 
with the fate of the Eastern or Western Empire. With regard to our 
pecuniary arrangements, I persuade myself that we shall have no more 
difficulties now than heretofore ; that you will cheerfully assign the same 
value to the three younger as to the three elder brothers ; and that so 
important a transaction will have been concluded in the first instance 
by three minutes of conversation, and in the second by three lines of 
a letter ; a memorable example in the annals of authors and booksellers. 
If you agree with me on this subject, you may provide paper, &c. as 
soon as you please in the spring, in the full confidence of seeing me 
with my book in the summer ; and I should not be sorry to learn what 
time (in using the utmost expedition) would be sufficient for printing, 
and how late you would consent to publish in the ensuing spring. At 
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inoment, when I am straining every nerve to conclude my living 
|UTS> I am i]l-dis]>osed to lose any time in the dull dead work of 
:ing a new edition. When I am in England, quiet in the country, 
'would be room and leisure for a complete revision ; and I should 
^,^ no objection to place at the end of the sixth volume a string of 
iRndments and improvements, which hereafter might be inserted in 
^ proper places. We shall likewise have occasion for a good and 
beial index to the whole. 

1 sincerely condole with you in your various losses ; Rose and 
tralian were indeed valuable men. For myself, you wUl rejoice to 
sar that I am satisfied with my Swiss retirement ; and that, except 
nne mild and transient fits of the gout, I enjoy as much health and 
^»piness as is compatible with the lot of man. I expect with much 
pipatience Dr. Robertson's improved edition. There are three or 
" books which I should like to have without del^y : that work, 
want's Arctic Zoology, White's Sermons (the Arabic professor). 
Annual Registers since the year 1782, With Elmsley's assistance 
ie is a sad dog, but I will write to him soon) could you not inclose 
in a small box, with any other recent publications ol merit, and 
>patch them instantly by some more costly and expeditious mode of 
iveyance ? I am, most faithfully yours. 




\ ^ 

i Edward Gibbon Esq. to tite Ri^kt Han. Unrd Sheffield. 

\ Lausanne, January 20, 1787. 

After some sallies of wrath, you s^em at length to have subsided 
ta sullen silence, and I must confess not totally without reason. Yet it 
your mind be still open to tnith, you will confess that I am not so black 
as I appear, i. Your Lordship has shown much less activity and elo- 
quence than formerly, and your last letter was an answer to mine, 
irhich 1 had expectea some time with impatience. Bad examples are 
dangerous to young people. 2. Formerly I have neglected answering 
your epistles on essential, though unpleasant, business ; and the res- 
piiblka oxpmfota may have suffered by my neglect. Supposing there- 
fore we had no transactions, why should I write so often ? To exchange 
sentimental compliments or to relate the various and important trans- 
actions of the republic of Lausanne. As long as I do not inform you of 
my death, you have good grounds to believe me alive and well. You 
have a general, and will soon have a more particular idea of my system 
and arrangement here. One day glides away after another in tranquil 
uniformity. Every object must have sides and moments less luminous 
than others ; but, upon the whole, the life and the place which I have 
chosen are most happily adapted to my character and circumstances : 
and 1 can now repeat, at the end of three years, what I soon and 
sincerely affirmed, that never, in a single instant, have I repented of 
ray scheme of retirement to Lausanne ; a retirement which was judged 
by my best and wisest friend a project little short of insanity. The 
place, the people, the climate, have answered or exceeded my warmest 
c\|.cctations. And though 1 truly rejoice in my approaching nsit to 
Englat\d, Mr. Pitt, were he your friend and mine, would not hnd it an 
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easy task to prevent my return. 3. And now let me add a third fQ^ffigi 
which often diverted me from writing ; namely, my impatience /£p . 
you this next summer. I am building a great book, which, beside^' 
three stories already exposed to the public eye, will have three $lp^, 
more before we reach the roof and battlements. You too have bu|]|^o| 
altered a great Gothic castle with baronial battlements. Did .yoa 
finish it within the time you intended ? As that time drew near, «td 
you not find a thousand nameless and unexpected works that mnst'tfe 
performed ; each of them calling for a portion of time and labour ? aoa 
had you not despised, nobly despised, the minute diligence of finislusiiJ 
fitting up, and furnishing the apartments, you would have discovered a 
new train of indispensable business. Such, at least, has been my case, 
A long while ago, when I contemplated the distant prospect of my 
work, I gave you and myself some hopes of landing in England last 
autumn ; but, alas ! when autumn grew near, hills began to rise oa 
hills, Alps on Alps, and I found my journey far more tedious and toiI•^ 
some than I had imagined. When I look back on the length of the 
tmdertaking, and the variety of materials, I cannot accuse, or suffer 
myself to be accused of idleness ; yet it appeared that unless I doubled 
my diligence, another year, and perhaps more, would elapse before J 
could embark with my complete manuscript. Under these circum-^ 
stances I took, and am still executing, a bold and meritorious resolu^ 
tion. The mornings in winter, and in a country of early dinners, are 
very concise ; to them, my usual period of study, I now frequently adi 
the evenings, renounce cards and society, refuse the most agreeable 
evenings, or perhaps make my appearance at a late supper. By 
this extraordinary industry, which I never practised before, and 
to which I hope never to be again reduced, I see the last part 
of my History growing apace under my hands ; all my materials 
are collected and arranged ; I can exactly compute, by the square 
foot, or the square page, all that remains to be done ; and after 
concluding text and notes, after a general review of my time and 
my ^ound, I now can decisively ascertain the final period of the 
Decline and Fall, and can boldly promise that I will dine with you at 
Sheffield- Place in the month of August, or perhaps of July, in the pre- 
sent year; within less than a twelvemonth of the term which I had 
loosely and originally fixed ; and perhaps it would not be easy to find 
a work of that size and importance in which the workman has so tole- 
rably kept his word with himself and the public. But in this situation, 
oppressed with this particular object, and stealing every hour from my 
amusement, to the fatigue of the pen, and the eyes, you will conceive, 
or you might conceive, how little stomach I have for the epistolary 
style ; and that instead of idle, though friendly, correspondence I think 
it far more agreeable to employ my time in the effectual measures that 
may hasten and exhilarate our personal interview. About a month ago 
I had a voluntary, and not unpleasing, epistle from CadeU ; he informs 
me that he is going to print a new octavo edition, the former being 
exhausted, and that the public expect with impatience the conclusiop 
of that excellent work, whose reputation increases every day, &c. I 
answered him by the return of the post, to inform him of the period- 
and extent of my labours, and to express a reasonable hope that he 
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would set the same value on the three last as he had done on the three 
Ai^er volumes. Should we conclude in this easy manner a transac- 
ko honourable to the author and bookseller, my way is clear and 
dj^n *before me ; in pecuniary matters I think I am assured for the 
* »t of my life of never troubling my friends, or being troubled myself ; 
IT' state to which I aspire, and which I indeed deserve, if not by my 
^etaiiagement, at least by moderation. 

In your last, you talk more of the French treaty than of yourself and 
jjrour wife and family ; a true English quid nunc! For my part, in this 
remote, inland, neutral country, you will suppose, that after a slight 
glance on the papers, I have neither had the means nor the inclination 
to think very deeply about it. As a citizen of the world, a character to 
which I am every day rising or sinking, I must rejoice in every agreement 
tbat diminishes the separation between neighbouring countries, which 
softens their prejudices, unites their interests and industry, and renders 
their future hostilities less frequent and less implacable. With regard 
to the present treaty, I hope both nations are gainers ; since otherwise 
it cannot be lasting ; and such double mutual gain is surely possible in 
fair trade, though it could not easily happen in the mischievous amuse- 
ments of war and gaming. * * * What a delightful hand have these 
great statesmen made of it since my departure ! without power, and, as 
tar as I can see, without hope. When we meet I shall advise you to 
digest all your political and commercial knowledge, (England, Ireland, 
France, America,) and, with some attention to style and order, to make 
die whole a classic book, which may preserve your name and benefit 
your country. I know not whether you have seen Sir Henry Clinton 
since his return : he passed a day with me, and seemed pleased with 
my reception and place. We talked over you and the American war. 
I embrace the HUnt my Lady and the two honourable Misses, whom 
I sigh to behold and admire. Adieu. Ever yours. 

lliough I can part with land, you find I cannot part with books : 
the remainder of my library has so long embarrassed your room, that 
it may now await my presence and final judgment. Has my Lady 
read a novel intitled Caroline de Litchfield, of our home manufacture ; 
I may say of ours, since Deyverdun and myself were the judges and 
patrons of the manuscript. The author, who is since married a second 
time, (Madame de Crousaz, now Montolieu,) is a charming woman. I 
was in some danger. Once more, bar a long fit of the gout, and the 
Historian will land at Dover before the end of July. Adieu. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to Mr. Cadell, London. 

Dear Sir, Lausanne, February 24, 1787- 

I am perfectly satisfied with your's and Mr. Strahan's cheerful and 
liberal assent to my proposal, and am glad to find tbat your partner 
has not degenerated from his worthy father, whose loss I sincerely 
lament. The sole remaining difficulty (of the volumes falling below 
the guinea price) it is unnecessary for the present to discuss, as I think 
it unlikely to happen. As I am resolved to finish and revise the work 
before I leave Lausanne, it will depend on yourself to arrange your 
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preparations of paper, &c. in such a manner that we may lose no 
but go to press the first week after my arrival But in the mean 
I wish you to reflect and inquire ; ist, In how many months the 
pression of the three volumes may be completed, either with oi " 
or extraordinary diligence. And, 2dly, How late in next year 
would be desirous or willing to publish. On my revisal I may 
more alterations and improvements to make than I at present foi 
I may be disabled by a fit of the gout ; and your speedy answer 
inform me of the utmost latitude in which I may be indulged, witht 
totally disconcerting our common interest. You probably agree 
me in the necessity of a good general index for the six volumes, 
you are possessed of an intelligent workman, he might without del 
take in hand the first three volumes ; biit in that case I must desi 
him to send me as soon as possible a short specimen by the post 
have thought on the subject of index-making, and can g^ve hraa soi 
advice, which will abridge the size, without impairing the use 
value of his alphabetical table. By a letter of the thirteenth inst 
Elmsley informs me that he is on the point of sending the books ; 
I hope to have them here before the end of next month. I proj 
writing to him very soon ; but as the events of life are uncertain, 
may be safer to answer his question through your channel : " T 
author of Caroline (Madame de Crousaz) is now become Madame It! 
Baronne de Montolieu by second marriage, and has other cares ai^l 
pleasures besides those of writing. Her pen is not idle, but her nciyj 
schemes of romance are not in any degree of forwardness or matunt|^l 
Perhaps an handsome proposal from an English bookseller might i 
stimulate her diligence." I am sincerely yours. I 

In our style of negociation it is almost superfluous to say that I 
reserve about a score of copies for myself and my friends. 




Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, June 2, 1787. 
I BEGIN to discover that if I wait till I could achieve a just 
and satisfactory epistle, equally pleasant and instructive, you would 
have a poor chance of hearing from me. I will therefore content 
myself with a simple answer to a question, which (I love to believe) 
you repeat with some impatience : " When may we expect you in 
England ? '' My great building is, as it were, completed, and some 
slight ornaments, the painting and glazing of the last finished rooms 
may be dispatched without inconvenience in the autumnal residence 
of Sheffield -Place. It is therefore my sincere and peremptory inten- 
tion to depart from Lausanne about the twentieth of July, and to 
find myself {me trouver) in London on or before the glorious first 
of August. I know of nothing that can prevent it but a fit oi 
the gout, the capricious tyrant, who obeys no laws either of time 
or place ; and so unfortunately are we circumstanced, that such a fit, 
if it came late and lasted long, would eflfectually disable me from 
coming till next §pring ; since tliereby I should lose the season, the 
monsoon, for the impression of three quarto volumes, which will re- 
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qoiire nine months (a regular parturition), and cannot advants^eously 
appear after the beginning or middle of May. At the same time do 
not be apprehensive that I mean to play you a dog's trick. From a 
thousand motives it is my wish to come over this year : the desire of 
seeing you, and the silent sullen my Lady ; the family arrangements, 
discharge of servants, which I have already made ; the strong wish of 
settling my three youngest children in a manner honourable to them 
and beneficial to their parents. Much miscellaneous matter rises to 
iny pen, but I will not be tempted to turn the leaf. Expect me there- 
fore at Sheffield-Place, with strong probability, about the fifteenth of 
August. Adieu. Yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Right Hon, Lord Sheffield. 

Lausanne, July 21, 1787. 
The twentieth of July is past, and I am still at Lausanne ; but the 
march of heavy bodies, sucn as armies and historians, can seldom be 
foreseen or fixed to a precise day. Some particular reasons have 
engaged me to allow myself another week ; and the day of my depar- 
ture is now (/ believe) determined for Sunday the twenty-ninth instant. 
You know the road and the distance. I am no rapid English traveller, 
and my servant is not accustomed to ride post. I was never fond of 
deeds of darkness, and if the weather be hot, we must repose in the 
middle of the day. Yet the roads are in general good : between sun 
and sun the interval is long ; and, barring the accidents of winds and 
waves, I think it possible to reach London in ten or twelve days ; viz. 
on or before the ninth of August. With your active spirit, you will 
scarce understand how I can look on this easy journey with some 
degree of reluctance and apprehension ; but after a tranquil sedentary life 
of four years, (having lain but a single night out of my own bed,) I see 
mountains and monsters in the way ; and so happy do I feel myself at 
hotne^ that nothing but the strongest calls of friendship and interest 
could drag me from hence. You ingeniously propose that I should 
turn off at Sittingboume, and seem to wonder what business I can 
find, or make, for an immediate residence in the capital. Have you 
totally forgot that I bring over three quarto volumes for the press ? 
and are you ignorant that not a moment must be lost, if we are desir- 
ous of appearing at a proper season ; and that 1 must set the machine 
in motion before I can secede to Sheffield-Place with an easy mind, and 
for a reasonable term ? Of this be assured, that I shall not be less 
impatient than yourself, and that, of human two-legged animals, your- 
self and yours are the first whom I shall wish to see in England. For 
myself, I do not regret the occupancy of Downing-street ; in my first 
visit to London, a lodging or hotel in the Adelphi will be more con- 
venient ; but I have some anxiety about my books, and must try 
whether I can approach those holy relics, without offending the de- 
licacy of an amiable Duchess. Our interview is so near, that I have 
little more to add, except a caution about my own concerns, in which, 
you will confess, that from , and , to , I have been gene- 
rally tmlucky. If anything remains, present or future, it must be 
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agitated and decided ; but all retrospects are useless and pai 
we have so many pleasant subjects of conversation, that ail: 
odious matters may be buried in oblivion. Adieu. I embrace 
Ladv and Louisa, but I no longer presume, even on paper, to em\ 
the blooming Maria. Ever yours. 



■A 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

Adelphi Hotel, August 8, i 
Intelligence extraordinary. This day (August the 
the celebrated £. G. arrived with a numerous retinue (one 
We hear that he has brought over from Lausanne the re 
his History for immediate publication. The post had left town 
my arrival I am pleased, but indeed astonished, to find mysdf 
London, after a journey of sue hundred miles, and hardly yet conr~ 
how I had resolution to undertake it I find myself not a little i2Sa\ 
and have devoted this hot day to privacy and repose, without ha^ 
seen anybody except Cadell and Elmsley, and my neighbour 
whose civility amounts to kindness and real friendship. But yoiiaii| 
depend on it, that instead of sauntering in town, or giving way to evOT 
temptation, I will dispatch my necessary work, and hasten with irapm 
ence to the groves of Sheffield-Place ; a project somewhat more ratiosil 
than the hasty turbulent visit which your vigour had imagined^ If yot 
come up to quicken my dili^^ence we shall meet the sooner ; but I set 
no appearance of my leavmg town before the end of next week. \ 
embrace, &c. Adieu.' 



The Same to the Same, Monday Aftertioon, 17874 

I precipitate, I inconvenience ! Alas ! alas ! I am a poor miserable 
cripple, confined to my chair. Last Wednesday evening I felt some 
flymg symptoms of the gout : for two succeeding days I struggleii 
bravely, and went in a chair to dine with Batt and Lord Loughborough : 
but on Saturday I yielded to my conqueror. I have now passed three 
wearisome days without amusement, and three miserable nights with- 
out sleep. Yet my acquaintance are charitable ; and as virtue should 
never be made too difficult, I feel that a man has more friends in Pall- 
mall than in Bentinck-street. This fit is remarkably painful ; the enemy 
is possessed of the left foot and knee, and how far he may carry the 
war God only knows. Of futurity it is impossible to speak ; but it will 
be fortunate if I am able to leave town by the end, not of this, but of 
the ensuing week. What may be the fixture progress, whether slow or 
rapid, fluctuating or steady, time alone will determine ; and to that 
master of human knowledge I must leave our Bath journey. Pity me, 
magnanimous Baron ; pity me, tender females ; pity me, Swiss ^dk 
(M. Wilhel. de Severy) ; and believe me, it is far better to be leaminjr 
English at Uckfield. I write with difficulty, as the least motion or 
constraint in my attitude is repeated by all' the nerves and sinews i»' 
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by- Idiee. But you shall find each day a note or bulletin of my health. 
1(iMxio]tt>w I must give pain to Mrs. G . Adieu. Ever yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to the Right Hon, Lady Sheffield. 

Bath, December i8, 1787. 

Alas ! alas ! alas ! How vain and fallacious are all the designs of 
man. This is now the eighteenth of December, precisely one month 
since my departure from Sheffield-Place ; and it was firmly my wish, 
n^ hope, my resolution, that after dispatching some needful business 
in London, and accomplishing a pious duty at Bath, I should by this 
day be restored to the tranquil leisure, and friendly society, of Sheffield- 
Place. A cruel tyrant has disconcerted all my plans ; my business in 
town has been neglected, my attendance at Bath is just begun, and my 
return is yet distant. I was not a little edified to hear of some expres- 
sions of regret and discontent on my departure ; and though I am not 
able to produce as good evidence, you will perhaps believe that in the 
sc^tude of a London lodging I often railed at the gout for maliciously 
delaying his attack till I was removed from a place where my sufferings 
would have been alleviated by every kind and comfortable attention. 
{ grew at last so desperately impatient, as to resolve on immediate 
fi^ht, without waiting till I had totally expelled the foe, and recovered 
my strength. I performed the journey with tolerable ease, but the 
motion has agitated the remains of the humour. 1 am very lame, and 
a second fit may possibly be the punishment of my rashness. 

As yet I have seen nothing of Bath except Mrs. G ; and weak- 
ness, as well as propriety, will confine me very closely to her. Lord 
Sheffield, with Mrs. Holroyd and Maria, dined with us yesterday. We 
begin to throw out hints ot the shortness of our stay, and indispensable 
business ; and, unless I should be confined by the gout, it is resolved 
in our cabinet to leave Bath on Thursday the twenty-sixth, and passing 
through Lord Loughborough's and town, to settle at Sheffield -Place, 
most assuredly, before the end of the year. For my own part I can 
say with truth, that did not the press loudly demand my presence, I 
could, without a sigh, allow the Duchess to reign in Downing-street 
the greatest part of^the winter, and should be happy in the society of 
two persons (no common blessing) whom I love, and by whom I am 
beloved. 

Adieu, dear Madam, and beheve me, with the affection of a friend 
and a brother, ever yours. 



Dr, William Robertson to Mr, Gibbon. 

My dear Sir, College of Edinburgh, February 27, 1788. 

Though you have now been some time in London, yet as I heard 
of your welfare by different channels, and as I know from experience 
how much a man has to do who is printing three quartos, even after 
he thinks they are altogether ready for the press, I have hitherto forborne 
td interrupt you by any letter or inquiry ot mine. But there is such a 

z 
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eeneral impatience to see your new publication among people of J . 
Here ; and, as your friend, I am so frequently interrogated abopi^^ 
length it has advanced, and the time when it will appear, that I ' 
to be ashamed of knowing nothing more about it than other people, 
must request of you then to furnish me with such information as 
both preserve my credit, and gratify my own curiosity. My eicp 
tions from this part of your work are, indeed, very hi^h. Your mat< 
begin to improve, and are certainly mtieh more copious than dura^g ^ 
great part of the period you have gcme through. Yon have three- og 
four events as great, and splendid, and singular, as the heart of an 
historian could wish to delineate. The contemporary writers will 
furnish you with all the necessary facts. To adorn them as elegant 
writers, or to account for them as philoso|^ers, never entered into their 
heads. This they have left to you. 

Since you went to the continent I have not done so much as I wished. 
My health, until lately, has been more shattered ; and as I advance ia 
life, (I am now sixty-six,) though my faculties, I imagine, are still entki& 
yet 1 find my mind less active and ardent. I have, however, finisbel. 
a very careful revise of all my works, and have given them the la^. 
polish they will receive from my hand. I have made some additioai 
to each of them, and in the History of Scotland pretty considerable 
ones. I have desired Mr. Strahan to send to you a copy of them 
uniformly bound, and hope you will accept of them, as a memorial of 
my esteem and affection. You will see that I have got in Mr. Whitafcet' 
an adversary so bigotted and zealous, that though I have denied no 
article of faith, and am at least as orthodox as he himself, yet he rails 
against me with all the asperity of theological hatred. I shall adhere 
to my fixed maxim of making no reply. May I hope that when yon 
see Lord Loughborough you will remember me to him with kindness 
and respect. Our friend Mr. Smith, whom we were in great danger 
cf losing, is now almost perfectly re-established. I have the hoiM>ur 
lo be, with great truth, your most faithful humble servant, 

William Robertson. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq, to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

DowNiNG-STREET, June ai, 1788. 
Instead of the Historian you receive a short letter, in your.^es aa 
indispensible tribute. This day, at length, after long delay and fte* 
ouent expostulation, I have received the writings, which I am now ia 
the act of signing, sealing, and delivering, according to the lawyer's 
directions. • • • I long to be at Shefiield-Place. You see my 
departure is not postponed a moment by idleness or pleasure, but tlie 
precise day still hangs -on contingencies, and we must all be patient, 
if our wishes should be thwarted. I say our wishes, for I sincerelf 
desire to be with you. I have had many dinners, some splendid ana 
memorable, with Hastings last Thursday, with the Prince of Walei 
next Tuesday at Cfaufurd's. But the town empties, Texier is sileoti 
and in an evening, I desiderate the resources of a family or a chjl» 
Caplin has finished the Herculean labour, and seven majestic boxes 
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will abdicate on Monday your hall. Severy has likewise dispatched 
his affairs, and secured his companion Clarke, who is arrived in town ; 
but his schemes are abridged by the inexorable rigour of Lord Howe, 
who has assured our great and fair intercessors, that by the King's 
order the dockyards are shut against all strangers. We therefore give 
up Portsmouth, and content ourselves with two short trips ; one to 
Stowe and Oxford, the other to Chatham ; and if we can catch a 
launch and review, encore vit on. He (Seveiry, not Lord Howe,) salutes 
with me the fainily. Adieu. Yours. 



EBWAKD Gibbon, Esq, to the Right Hon, Lord SHEFFIELD. 

DowNiNG-STREET, Saturday. 
According to your imperious law I write a line to postpone my 
arrival till Friday, or perhaps Saturday, but I hope Friday, and I pro- 
mise you that not a moment shall be wasted. And now let me add a 
cool word as to my final departure, which is irrevocably fixed between 
the tenth and fifteenth of July. After a full and free enjoyment of each 
other's society, let us submit, without a struggle, to reason and fate. 
It would be idle to pretend business at Lausanne; but a complete 
year will elapse before my return. Severy and myself are now ex- 
pected with some impatience. I am thankful for your hospitable 
entertainment ; but I wish you to remember Homer's admirable 
precept : 

** Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest." 

Spare me, therefore, spare yourself, the trouble of a fruitless contest, 
in which, according to a great author, I foresee a certain loss of time, 
and a probable loss of temper. I believe we shall have both Craufurd 
and Hugonin at Sheffield-Place. Adieu. 



The Same to the Same, Downing-st., Sat., June, 1788. 

I HAVE but a moment between my return home and my dressing, 
and heartily tired I am ; for I am now involved in the horrors of 
shopping, packing, &c. yet I must write four lines, to prevent a growl, 
whicn might salute the arrival of an empty-handed post on Sunday. 
I hope the whole caravan. Christians and Pagans, arrived in good 
health at the castle ; that the turrets begin to rise to the third heaven ; 
that 6ach has found a proper occupation ; and that Tuft* enjoys the 
freedom and felicity of the lawn. Yesterday the august scene was 
closed for this year. Sheridan surpassed himself; and though I am 
far from considering him as a perfect orator, there were many beautiful 
passages in his speech, on justice, filial love, &c. ; one of the closest 
chains of argument I ever heard, to prove that Hastings was respon- 
sible for the acts of Middleton ; and a compliment, much admired, to 
a certain Historian of your acquaintance. Sheridan, in the close of 
his speech, sunk into Burke's arms ; but I called this morning, he is 

* Lady Sheffield's lap-dog. 
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perfectly well. I fear that I shall not be able to dine at home a ai 
day. To-morrow Severy and myself go to Bushy. I hope to \ki ., 
you by Sunday the twenty-second instant The casing of my tx)0&' 
a prodigious operation. Adieu. 



Dr, William Robertson to Mr. Gibbon. - •• * " 

Dear Sir, College of Edinburgh, July 30, 17881 

Long before this I should have acknowledged the receipt of your 
most acceptable present ; but for several weeks I have been afflicted 
with a violent fit of deafness, and that unsocial malady is always ae^ 
companied with such a degree of languor, as renders even the writing 
of a letter an effort During my solitude the perusal of your book has 
been my chief amusement and consolation. I have gone through it 
once with great attention, and am now advanced to the last volume in 
my second reading. I ventured to predict the superior excellence of 
the volumes lately published, and I have not been a false prophet 
Indeed, when I consider the extent of your undertaking, and the im- 
mense labour of historical and philosophic research requisite towards 
executing every part of it, I am astonished that all this should have 
been accomplished by one man. I know no example, in any age or 
nation, of such a vast body of valuable and elegant information com- 
municated by any individual. I feel, however, some degree of morti- 
fication mingled with my astonishment Before you began your his- 
toric career, I used to pride myself in being at least the most industti- 
ous historian of the age ; but now, alas ! I can pretend no longer even 
to that praise, and must say, as Pliny did of his uncle. Si comparer 
tin sum desidiosissimus. Your style appears to me improved in these 
new volumes ; by the habit of writing, you write with greater ease. I 
am sorry to find that our ideas on the effects of the Crusades* do not 
altogether coincide. I considered that point with great care, and cannot 
help thinking still that my opinion was well founded. I shall consult 
the authorities to which I refer ; for when my sentiments differ from 
yours, I have some reason to distrust them, and I may possibly trouble 
you with a letter on the subject. I am much flattered with the manner 
in which you have so often mentioned my name. Latus sum laudari 
a te laudato viro, I feel much satisfaction in having been distinguished 
by the two historians of my own times, whose favourable opinion I was 
most ambitious of obtaining. 

I hope this letter may find you still in England. When you retura 
to Lausanne, permit me to recommend to your good offices my young- 
est son, who is now at Yverdun on account of his health, and lives witii 
M. Herman, a clergyman there. You will find the young man (if you 
can rely on the partial testimony of a father) sensible, modest, and 
well-bred, and though no great scholar, he has seen much ; having 
returned from India, where he served last war, by Bassora, Bagdat, 
Moussul, and Aleppo. He is now a Captain in the twenty-third regi- 
ment. If you have any friend at Yverdun, be so good as to recom- 
mend him. It will do him credit to have your countenance. I have 
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i bim to pay his respects to you at Lausanne. Farewell^ my 
Sir. I ever am yours most faithfully, 

William Roberi'son. 



Dr. Adam Smith to Mr. Gibbon. 

My dear Friend, Edinburgh, December 10, 1788. 

I HAVE ten thousand apologies to make, for not having long ago 

vctvjumed you my best thanks for the very agreeable present you made 

of the three last volumes of your History. I cannot express to you 

pleasure it gives me to find, that by the universal assent of every 

of taste and learning, whom I either know or correspond with, it 

you at the very head of the whole literary tribe at present existing 

In Hurope. I ever am, my dear friend, most affectionately yours, 

Adam Smith. 



Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Cadell, Bookseller^ London. 

Lausanne, February 11, 1789, 
I should be much more ashamed of my silence, were 1 not satisfied 
that you have received a recent and favourable account of me from 
some of our friends who have visited this place since my return. But 
I should be inexcusable, did I not thank you for your kind and season- 
able wishes, which I can return with equsd sincerity. I do not propose 
.making any improvements or corrections in the octavo edition which 
you meditate ; some slight alterations would give me more trouble than 
pleasure. A thorough revision of the whole work would be the labour 
of numy months ; it may be the amusement of my old age, and will be 
a valuable legacy, to renew your copyright at the expiration of the last 
fourteen years. In the mean while, some expedition may be useful to 
guard your property from the unexpected invasion oi foreign pirates. 
£ight volumes m octavo are already printed at Basil, and the remain- 
der is expected every day. I am both glad and sorry to inform you, 
that the type is neat, the paper tolerable, and the text wonderjulfy cor- 
rect. I hear of another £nglish edition in Saxony, and of two French 
translations advancing with speed and emulation at Paris. Of the 
success of the work at home you are best qualified, and most interested, 
to judge ; and I am happy to find Uiat you express yourself, with some 
reserve, satisfied with the sale. From some reports of angry criticisms, 
and from the use and abuse of my name in the papers, I perceive that 
I am not forgotten. Before a year has elapsed from the time of pub- 
lication, my Histor)' will have been perused by some thousand readers 
of various characters and understandings. Each will probably find 
something to blame, and I hope something to commend; and the 
balance of their private judgments will fix the public estimate of its 
merit and reputation. Since my return, I have been, as I promise in 
the preface, very busy and very idle in my library ; several ideal worl» 
bave been embraced and thrown aside; but if the warm weather 
should ripen any project to form and maturity, you may depend on the 
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earliest intelligence. I have received a very friendly and ^ 
letter from Dr. Robertson, and have had the pleasure of shewing 
civilities to his son during his residence in this place. If you can, 
me a good account of Adam Smith ; there is no man more sine 
interested in his welfare than myself. I beg you will present my 
pliments to all our friends, particularly to Mr. Strahan and Dr. Gillii 
Tell Elmsley, that I have received with due contrition his third letter ^j 
unless you are speedy, my answer will anticipate your information. 1 
am most faithfully yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq. to Lady Porten, Kensington-palace. 

Dear Madam, Lausanne, June 27, 1789. 

I RECEIVED with more concern than surprize, your kind notification of 
my poor uncle's departure. My own knowledge of his many valuable 
qualities teaches me to sympathize in your loss ; but his long infirmities 
and gradual decay must have prepared you for the melancholy event, 
and your own reason will suggest the best and strongest motives of 
consolation ; among these is your regard for the amiable children 
whom he has left behind. Your labours for their future happiness wiU 
be assisted by all your friends, who are attached to his memory ; and 
for my own part, I beg leave to assure you, that on every occasion I 
shall consider them as my near and dear relations. When I had last 
the pleasure of seeing Charlotte at Kensington, I was delighted with 
her innocent cheerfulness, with her assiduous care of her poor father, 
and with an appearance of sense and discretion far beyond her years. 
How happy should I think myself, if I had a daughter of her age and 
disposition, who in a short time would be qualifiedto govern my family, 
and to be my companion and comfort in the decline of life ! 

You wiU, I am sure, be pleased to hear that my situation at Lausanne 
continues, almost in every respect, as agreeable as I could wish. The 
only circumstance which embitters my happiness, is the declining 
health of my friend Mons. Deyverdun. I cannot long flatter myself 
with the hope of possessing him. I am, dear Madam, &c. 



Mr, Gibbon to Mr. Cadell, 

Dear Sir, Lausanne, November 17, 1790. 

I SHOULD indeed be inexcusable for my long neglect of your last 
obliging letter, had it not reached me in a moment of pain and weak- 
ness, in a fit of the gout, the longest and most severe that I have ever 
known. A letter with me is no trifling enterprize ; and before I could 
find strength, and time, and resolution, the occasion on which you so 
handsomely consulted me was already past. I suppose that the abridg- 
ment of my History is now freely circulated, either with or without 
your name ; nor can I foresee any possible mischief, either for my 
reputation or your interest. A translation, an abridgment, or even a 
criticism, always proves the success, and consequently extends the 
sale, of any popular work« 
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s I am inclined to flatter myself that you have no reason to be 
leased with your purchase, I now wisli to ask you whether you 
yourself disposed to add a seventh, or supplemental volume to my 
nistory ? The materials of which it will be composed will naturally 
classed under the three following heads : i. A series of fragments, 
c^uisitions, digressions, &c. more or less connected with the principal 
.^^libiect. 2. Several tables of geography, chronology, coins, weights 
a.T\d measures, &C.; nor should f despair of obtaining from a gentleman 
at; Paris some accurate and well-adapted maps. 3. A critical review 
o£ sill the authors whom I have used and quoted.* I am convinced 
sucli a supplement might be rendered entertaining, as well as useful ; 
ajid that few purchasers would refuse to complete their Decline and 
Fall. But as the writer could not derive either fame or amusement 
from these obscure labours, he must be encouraged bv other motives ; 
aii<l, in plain English, 1 should expect the same reward for the seventh, 
as for any of the preceding volumes. You think and act with too much 
lil>erality, to confound such a large original supplement with the occa- 
sional improvements of a new edition, which are already your property 
l^y the terms of our fonner covenant But as I am jealous of standing 
clear, not only in law and equity, but in your esteem and my own, 1 
sliall instantly renounce the undertaking, if it appears by your answer 
tliat you have the shadow of an objection. Should you tempt me to 
proceed, this supplement will be only the employment of my leisure 
nours ; and I foresee that full two years will elapse before I can deliver 
it into the hands of the printer. 

Our friend Elmsley, who possibly thinks me dead and buried, will 
be, or will not be, surprised when you inform him that I have now a 
letter of two pages in my bureau addressed to him, dated the twenty- 
sixth of May, and not yet finished. Hunger, literary hunger, will soon, 
however, compel me to write ; as I have many questions to ask, and 
many commissions to give. In the mean while I thirst for Mr. Burke's 
Reflections on the Revolutions of France. Intreat Elmsley, in my 
name, to dispatch it to Lausanne with care and speed, by any mode of 
conveyance less expensive than the post. He may add to the parcel 
the new edition of Adam Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 1 heard 
of his death withisiore concern than surprise. What a loss to letters, 
philosophy, and mankind ! 

I beg you would remember me to Mr. Strahan and all our friends. 
In my happy exile, my public and private affections remind me that I 
am an Englishman. Fray thank Dr. Moore, in my name, for the 
pleasure which I have received from Zeluco, the best philosophical 
romance of the age. If he cultivates his talents by any similar publi- 
cations, I only wish that he would place the scene at home ; we may 
describe the characters, but we can never paint the manners of 
foreigners, and the quarrel of the two Scotchmen is doubtless the best 
chapter in the book. I am, dear Sir, most faithfully yours. 

* Mr. Gibbon soon became tired of this plan, and expressed a wish it had not been men- 
tioned. He said his History was a critical review of the authors he had used. S. 
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Mr, Gibbon to Mr, Cadell. - -.si 

Dear Sir, Lausanne, April 27, fiSto 

Tcx) many posts have slipped away since my receipt of yoiar |pg| 
letter, without my assuring you that every shadow of misapprefaeniMi 
has vanished from my mind, and that I am perfectly satisfied vitli-llK 
liberality of your sentiments and conduct. But I am every day 
inclined to believe that on the present occasion they will not be _ 
the trial. On a closer inspection, I discover more difficulty and 
advantage than I had at first imagined in the plan of a suppleoEKat j* 
and I feel the objection, which you so handsomely decline, against uk 
creasing the weight and price of so voluminous a work. Perhaps it 
would have been better if my crude idea had not been so hastily 
announced to the public ; but even this venial indiscretion is a proof. 
of vour zeal and regard. The intelligence of any new designs shall be. 
delayed till they are ripe for execution ; but you may be assured that I 
am now awake. 

I am very happv to hear that our respectable friend Dr. Robertson 
is not asleep ; and much do I expect from the subject and the pen. I 
had once a design not totally unconnected with his own, but it is now 
in far abler hands. BoswelFs book will be curious, or at least 
whimsical: his hero, who can so long detain the public curiosity, 
must be no common animal. I see you now advertise an octava 
edition of Dr. Henry's History of England. Is not the author dead? 
His plan is excellent, and I wish you could engage some diligent and. 
sensible man to undertake the continuation. Aks ! if Dr. Campbdl 
were still alive ! I have desired Elmsley to ask you for three octavo 
copies of my own work. Whenever he sends me a box of books, 1 
should be glad if you would enrich it with any of your own valuable 
publications. Your name is a recommendation ; but the chastity of 
that name cannot be too religiously preserved. My health and spirits 
are now remarkably good, and it will give me great pleasure to receive 
as favourable an account of yourself. I am most faithJfuUy yours. 



Edward Gibbon Esq, to Mrs, Gibbon, Beltddere, Bath. 

Dear Madam, Lausanne, May 18, 1791. 

As much as I am accustomed to my own sins, I am shocKed, really 
shocked, when I think of my long and most inexcusable silence ; nor do 
I dare to compute how many months I have suffered to elapse without 
sending a single line (Oh shame ! shame ! ) to the best and dearest of 
my friends, who indeed has been very seldom out of my thoughts. I 
have sometimes imagined that if the opportunities of writing occurred 
less frequently, they would be seized with more diligence ; but the un- 
fortunate departure of the post twice every week encourages procrasti- 
nation, and each short successive delay is indulged without scruple, till 
the whole has swelled to a tremendous account. I will try, alas ! to 
reform ; and, although I am afraid that writing grows painful to you, I 
have the confidence to solicit a speedy line^ to say that you love s^d 
forgive me. After a long experience of the unfeeling doubts and delays 
ot the law, you will probably soon hear from Lord Sheffield that the 
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Heriton transaction is at last concluded, and I hope that you will be 
with the full and finn security of your annuity. That you may 
continue to enjoy it is the first and most sincere wish of my 



- -in th* placid course of our lives, at Lausanne and Bath, we have few 
^i^^i^fs to relate, and fewer changes to describe ; but I indulge my sell 
iSk' ^le pleasing belief that we are both as well and as happy as the 
eeenmon order of nature will allow us to expect. I should be satisfied, 
haki I received from time to time some indirect, but agreeable, informa- 
tioti of your health. For myself, I have no complaint, except the gout ; 
aind though the visits of my old enemy are somewhat longer, and more 
enfeebling, they are confined to my feet and knees ; the pain is 
moderate, and my imprisonment to my chamber, or my chair, is much 
alleviated by the daily kindness of my friends. I wish it were in my 
power to give you an adequate idea of the conveniency of my house, 
and the beauty of my garden; both of which I have improved at a con- 
siderable expence since the death of poor Deyverdun. But the loss of 
a friend is indeed irreparable. Were I ten years younger, I might 
possibly think of a female companion ; but the choice is difficult, the 
sticcess doubtful, the engagement perpetual, and at fifty-four a man 
should never think of altering the whole system of his life and habits. 
The disposal of Beriton, and the death of my aunt Hester, who has left 
me her estate in Sussex, makes me very easy in my worldly affairs : 
my income is equal to my expence, and my expence is adequate to my 
wishes. You may possibly have heard of literary projects which are 
ascribed to me by the public without my knowledge : but it is much 
more probable that I have closed the account; and though I shall 
never lay aside the pleasing occupations of study, you may be assured 
that I have no serious settled thoughts of a new work. Next year I 
shall meditate, and I trust shall execute, a visit to England, in which 
the Belvidere is one of my powerful loadstones. I often reflect with a 
painful emotion on the imperious circumstances which have thrown us 
at such a distance from each other. 

In the moving picture of the world, you cannot be indifferent to the 
strange revolution which has humbled all that was high, and exalted 
all that was low, in France. The irregular and lively spirit of the 
nation has disgraced their liberty, and instead of building a free consti- 
tution, they have only exchanged despotism for anarchy. This town 
and country are crowded with noble exiles ; and we sometimes coimt 
in an assembly a dozen Princesses and Duchesses. Burke, if I 
remember right, is no favourite of yours ; but there is surely much elo- 
quence and much sense in his book. The prosperity of England forms 
a proud contrast with the disorders of France ; but I hope we shall 
avoid the folly of a Russian war. Pitt, in this instance, seems too like 
his father. Mr. Helrard, a sensible man, and his pupil have left us. 
They found, as your friends will always find, the weight of your recom- 
mendation with me. I am, dearest Madam, ever most affectionately 
yours. 



3SO DR. ROBERTSON TO E. GIBBON, LAUSANNE. 

Dr. William Robertson to Mr, Gibbon. 

D£AR Sir, Lennel-house, August 25, 1791. 

Some time before the publication of my Historical Disquisition con- 
cerning India I desired our friend Mr. Cadell to send a copy of it to you 
in my name. I hope you received it long ago, and will allow it to remain 
in your library, as a memorial of my respect and friendship. No man 
had formed a more decided resolution of retreating early from public 
view, and of spending the eve of life in the tranquillity of professional 
and domestic occupations ; but, directly in the face of that purpose, I 
step forth with a new work, when just on the brink of threesc<»e and 
ten. The preface of the book gives a fair and simple account how this 
happened. Hitherto I have no cause to repent of a step which I took 
with hesitation and anxiety. My book has met with a reception, beyond 
what the spe lentus, pavidusque futuri, dared to expect I find, how- 
ever, like other parents, that I have a partial fondness for this child of 
my old age ; and cannot set my heart quite at ease, until I know your 
opinion of it. I need not say with what perfect confidence I rest upon 
your judgment, and how happy it will make me to find that this {xo- 
duction meets with your approbation. Nothing will add so much to 
that pleasiu*e, as your communicating to me any remarks that occurred 
to you in perusing it While I was engaged in composing the Disqui- 
sition it oiten occurred to me, that I was more upon your ground than 
in any of my former works ; and I often wished that I had been so 
near to you as to profit by your advice and information. Next to that 
will be the benefit I may derive from your friendly strictures. Be so 
kind then as to mention to me any error or omission you have observed; 
every criticism of yours will be instructive. 

Permit me to request another favour. You allowed me to hope, that 
as soon as you fixed upon a new subject you would let me know, and 

five me the satisfaction of indulging the hopes of living until yoa 
nished it. I trust that you are not idle stilL I may now tell you with 
authority, that you are yet far from that period of life when you should 
lay down your pen. I can say from experience, that the busiest season 
of life is the most happy ; and I have no doubt that you will concur 
with me in this sentiment. Let me know then, my dear Sir, how you 
are, what you are doing, and what progress you make. As for my part^ 
I enjoy good health ; and, except some £ts of deafness, am little 
troubled with the infirmities of old age. I write this at my son-in-law's, 
Mr. Brydone, who, if he had not a wife and family, loves Switzer- 
land so well, and has so many friends in Lausanne, that I believe he 
would gladly join you there. Believe me to be, with great respect, your 
most faithful and obedient servant, 

William Robertson. 



Edward Gibbon, Esq. to Mrs. Gibbon, Bath. 

My dearest Madam, Lausanne, August i, 1792. 

Notwithstanding all the arts of our great enemy, the d^mon of 

procrastination, I should not have postponed for so many months a 

pleasine duty, which may at any time be perlormed in a single hour, 
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d I not for some time past entertained a lively and probable hope of 
nting you this autumn in person ; bad I not flattered myself, that 
e very next post I might be able to fix the day of my departure from 
.usanne, and almost of my arrival at the Belvidere. That hope is 
ow vanished, and my journey to England is unavoidably delayed till 
e spring or summer of next year. The extraordinary state of public 
fairs in France opposes an insuperable bar to my passage ; and every 
rudent stranger will avoid that inhospitable land, in which a people 
f slaves is suddenly become a nation of tyrants and cannibals. The 
perman road is indeed safe, but, independent of a great addition of 
fetigue and expence, the armies of Austria and Prussia now cover that 
ifit>ntier ; and though the generals are polite, and the troops well dis- 
iciplined, I am not desirous of passing through the clouds of hussars 
Land pandours that attend their motions. These public reasons are 
bfortined by some private motives, and to this delay I resign myself, with 
^a sigh for the present, and a hope for the future. 
f What a strange wild world do we live in ! You will allow me to be a 
^tolerable historian, yet, on a fair review of ancient and modem times, 
\ I can find none that bear any affinity with the present. My knowledge 
fof your discerning mind, and my recollection of your political prin- 
ciples, assure me, that you are no more a democrat than myself. Had 
[^the French improved their glorious opportunity to erect a free consti- 
rtutional monarchy on the ruins of arbitrary power and the Bastille, I 
f should applaud their generous effort ; but this total subversion of all 
[ rank, order, and government could be productive only of a popular 
I monster, which, after devouring everything else, must finally devour 
itself. I was once apprehensive that this monster would propagate 
some imps in our happy island, but they seem to have been crushed in 
their cradle ; and I acknowledge with pleasure and pride the good 
sense of the English nation, who seem truly conscious of the blessings 
which they enjojr : and I am happy to find that the most respectable 
part of Opposition has cordially joined in the support of " things as 
they are." Even this country has been somewhat tainted with the 
democratical infection ; the vigilance of government has been exerted, 
the malcontents have been awed, the misguided have been undeceived, 
the fever in the blood has gradually subsided, and I flatter myself that 
we have secured the tranquil enjoyment of obscure felicity, which we 
had been almost tempted to despise. 

You have heard, most probably, from Mrs. Holroyd, of the long- 
expected though transient satisfaction which I received from the visit 
of Lord Sheffield's family. He appeared highly satisfied with my 
arrangements here, my house, garden, and situation, at once in town 
and country, which are indeed singular in their kind, and which have 
often made me re^et the impossibility of shewing them to my dearest 
friend of the Belvidere. Lord Sheffield is still, and will ever continue, 
the same active being ; always employed for himself, his friends, and 
the public, and always persuading himself that he wishes for leisure 
and repose. There are various roads to happiness ; but when I com- 
pare his situation with mine, I do not, upon the whole, repent that I 
have given the preference to a life of celibacy and retirement. Although 
1 have been long a spectator of the great world, my unambitious temper 
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has been content with the occupations and rewards of ^Xxi^f\''\ 
although my library be still my favourite room, I am now i>6'^ " 
stimulated by the prosecution of any literary work. The ixk 
Lausanne is adapted to my taste ; my house is open to many a| 
ac(juaintance, and some real friends ; the uniformity of the 
enhvened by travellers of all nations ; and this summer I am 
a familiar intercourse with Lady Spencer, the Duchess of Dei 
Lady Elizabeth Foster, and Lady Duncannon, who seems to be gi 
recovering from her severe complaints. My health is remarkably^ 
I have now enjoyed a long interval from the gout ; and I endeavoi 
use with moderation Dr. Cadogan's best remedies, temperance, ex< 
and cheerfulness. Adieu, dear Madam ; may every blessing that 
can allow be attendant on your latter season. Your age and i^ 
habits will not permit a very close correspondence ; but I wish to hero 
and I presume to ask, a speedy direct account of your own sitaathMC 
May it be such as I shall hear with pleasure ! Once more adieu ; t 
live in hopes of embracing you next summer at the Belvidere, but foj 
may be assured that I bring over nothing for the press. 




Edward Gibbon, Esq. to the Right Hon. Lady * * * at Florence; 

Lausanne, November 8, 170;^ 
I REMEMBER it has been observed of Augustus and Cromwell^ t&t 
they should never have been born, or never have died; and I aq^ 
sometimes tempted to apply the same remark to certain beings oTi 
softer nature, who, after a short residence on the banks of the Lemafl 
Lake, are now flown far away over the Alps and the Appenines, and 
have abandoned their votaries to the insipidity of common life. The 
remark, however, would be unreasonable, and the sentiment ungrateM 
The pleasures of the summer, the lighter and the graver moments of 
the society oi petit Ouchy^ are indeed past, perhaps never to return; 
but the remembrance of that delightful period is itself a pleasure, and 
I enjoy, I cherish the flattering persuasion that it is remembered witli 
some satisfaction in the gallery of Florence, as well as in the library 
of Lausanne. Long before we were reduced to seek a refuge from the 
savages of Gaul, I had secretly induleed the thought, or at least tlie 
wish, of asking leave to attend mes bonnes amis over Mount Cenis, 
of basking once more in an Italian sun, and of paying once more my 
devotions to the Apollo of the Vatican. But my aged and gouty limte 
would have failed me in the bold attempt of scaling St. Bernard, and 
I wanted patience to undertake the tedious circumitineration of the 
Tirol. Your return to the Pays de Vaud next summer I hold to be 
extremely doubtful ; but my anxiety on that head is somevi^ 
diminished by the sure and certain hope of our all meeting in England 
the ensuing winter. 1 flatter myself that the Porter of Devonshire- 
house will not be inexorable ; yet I am afraid of losing vou amidst 
the smoke and tumult of fashionable London, in which the night is 
devoted to pleasure and the morning to sleep. My ambition m^ 

* A beautiful villa near the lake, about a mile from Lausanne. 
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'|iaps aspir^ to pass some hours in the palladian Chiswick, or even 
)(e <^ays at Chatsworth ; but these princely mansions will not recal 



^'6'\^eeaom, the ease, the primitive solitude of dear little Ouchy. 
deed.! indeed ! your fair friend was made for something better than 
^ilincliess. 

jV Although you most magnanimously abandoned us in the crisis of 
Dimr ikte^ yet as you seem to interest yourself in the hopes and fears 
MT.this little country, it is my duty to inform you, that we still 
|i9Jig in a state of suspense ; inclining, however, to the side of hope, 
raider than of despair. The garrison, and even the bourgeoisie, of 
fcreneva shewed a vigorous resolution of defending the city ; and our 
frontiers have been gradually covered with fifteen thousand intrepid 
^wiss. But the threats of a bombardment, the weight of expence, 
and, above all, the victorious ascendant of the French republic, have 
kbated much of the first heroic ardour. Monsieur de Montesquieu 
^splayed a pacific, and even yielding, temper; and a treaty was 
signed, dismissing the Swiss garrison from Geneva, and removing the 
t*rench troops to the distance of ten leagues. But this last condition, 
which is indeed objectionable, displeased the convention, who refused 
to ratify the agreement. New conferences were held, new messengers 
have been dispatched ; but unless they are determined to find or to 
make a subject of quarrel, it is probable that we shall purchase peace 
by submission. As Geneva has a very dangerous democratical party 
within her walls, and as the national guards are already allowed to 
enter the city, and to tamper with the inhabitants and the garrison, I 
Will not ensure that poor little republic from one week to another. 
For ourselves, the approaches of danger must be more gradual. I 
tiiink we are now ssue for this winter, and I no longer run to the 
window to see whether the French are coming. But with so many 
enemies without, and so many within, the government of Berne, and the 
tranquillity of this happy country, will be suspended by a very slender 
twig ; and I begin to fear that Satan will drive me out of the possession 
of Paradise. My only comfort will be, that I shall have been expelled 
by the power, and not seduced by the arts, of the blackest daemon in 
hell, the daemon of democracy. Where indeed will this tremendous 
inundation, this conspiracy of numbers against rank and property, be 
finally stopped ? Europe seems to be universally tainted, and wherever 
tHe French can light a match, they may blow up a mine. Our only 
hope is now in their devouring one another ; they are furious and 
hungry monsters, and war is almost declared between the convention 
and the city of Paris, between the moderate republicans and the abso- 
lute levellers. A majority of the convention wishes to spare the royal 
victims, but they must yield to the rage of the people and the thirst of 
popularity, and a few hours may produce a trial, a sentence, and a 
guillotine. Mr. Necker is publishmg a pamphlet in defence of the 
august sufferers ; but his feeble and tardy efforts will rather do credit 
to himself than service to his clients. You kindly ask after the situa- 
tion of poor Severy. Alas ! it is now hopeless ; gJl his complaints are 
increased, all his resources are exhausted ; where nature cannot work, 
the effect of art is vain, and his best friends begin to wish him a quiet 
release. His wife, I had almost said his widow, is truly an object oi 
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compassion. The dragoon is returned for a few days ; and if 
domestic sorrows gave him leave, he would almost regret the wanli 
an occasion to deserve his feather and cockade. Your note has 
communicated to Madame de Montelieu ; but as she is engaged 
a dying aunt, I have not yet seen her. Madame Dagaisseau has \ 
left us ; the last decrees seemed to give the emigres only the opttcm' 
starving abroad or hanging at home ; yet she has ventured into Fri 
on some faint glimpse of clemency for the women and children. M^> 
dame de Bouillon does not appear to move. Madame de Stael, whom 
saw last week at Rolle, is still uncertain where she shall drop her bar'^ 
then ; but she must soon resolve, for the young lady or gentleman is a£ 
the door ; \ 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies. • 

By this 
whom 
demess. 

not like your comparison of the archangel. Those of "Milton, with' 
whom I am better acquainted at present than with Guido, are all mas- * 
culine manly figures, with a great sword by their side, and six wings ' 
folding round them. The heathen goddesses would please me sa* 
little. Your friend is less severe than Minerva, more decent tban^ 
Venus, less cold than Diana, and not quite so great a vixen as tJn*' 
ox-eyed Juno. To express that infallible mixture of grace, sweetness; j 
and dignity, a new race of beings must be invented, and I am a mere* 
prose narrator of matter of fact. Bess is much nearer the level of a ' 1 
mortal, but a mortal for whom the wisest man, historic or medical, 
would throw away two or three worlds, if he had them in his posses- 
sion. From the aforesaid Bess I have received three marks of kind 
remembrance, from the foot of St. Bernard, with an exquisite monu- 
ment of art and friendship, from Turin, and finally, from Milan, with a 
most valuable insertion from the Duchess. At birds in the air it is 
difficult to take aim, and I fear or hope that I shall sustain some 
reproaches on your not finding this long epistle at Florence. I will 
mark it No. i. ; and why should I despair of my future since I 

can say with truth, that since your departure I have not spent so agree- 
able a morning. To each of the dear little Caro's pray deliver nine 
kisses for me, which shall be repaid on demand. My best compli* ! 
ments to Mr. Pelham, if he is with you. 



Edwakd GibboK, Esq, to the Right Hon, Lady * * * at Florence. 

Lausanne, April 4, i793» 
Had I not given previous notice of my own unworthiness, the pl» 
of being an old incorrigible offender would serve only to aggravate my 
guilt ; it is still sufficiently black, and I can patiendy hear eveiy 
reproach, except the cruel and unjust imputation of having forgotten 
my fair friends of the A mo and the Tyber. They would indeed batft 
been less present to my thoughts, had 1 maintained a regular wee^ 
correspondence ; since, by the effect of my negligence, not a dt^ bti^ 
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^psed without a serious, though fruitless, resolution of writing by 
tee very next post What may have somewhat contributed, besides 
original sin, to this vile procrastination, is the course of events that 
has filled this abominable winter. As long as the poor King's fate 
was on suspense, one waited from post to post, between hope and fear, 
and when the blow was struck, even Shakespeare's language was 
inadequate to express our grief and indignation. I have never 
approved the execution of Charies the First ; yet Charles had invaded, 
in many respects, the ancient constitution of England, and the question 
had been judged in the field of Naseby before it was tried in West- 
minster-hall. But Louis had given and suffered everything. The 
cruelty of the French was aggravated by ingratitude, and a life of 
innocence was crowned by the death of a saint, or, what is far better, 
of a virtuous prince, who deserves our pity and esteem. He might 
have lived and reigned, had he possessed as much active courage as 
he was endowed with patient fortitude. When I read the accounts 
from home, of the universal grief and indignation which that fatal 
event excited, I indeed gloried in the character of an Englishman. 
Our national fame is now pure and splendid ; we have nobly stood 
forth in the common cause of mankind ; and although our armaments 
are somewhat slow, I still persuade myself that we shall give the last 
deadly wound to the Gallic hydra. The King of Prussia is likewise 
slow, and your poor friend, the Duke of Brunswick, is now not cen- 
sured but forgotten. We turn our eyes to the Prince of Cobourg and 
his Austrians, and it must be confessed, that the deliverance of Holland 
and Brabant from such a dragon as Dumourier is a very tolerable 
employment for the month of March. These blossoms of the spring 
will be followed, it may be fairly hoped, by the fruits of summer ; and 
in the meanwhile the troubles of Paris, and the revolt of the pro- 
vinces, may promote, by the increase of anarchy, the restoration of 
order. I see that restoration through a dark cloud ; but if France be 
lost, the rest of Europe, I believe and trust, will be saved. But 
amidst the hurricane, I dare not fix my eyes on the Temple, So much 
for politics, which now engross the waking and sleeping thoughts of 
every feeling and thinking animal. In this country we are tranquil, 
and I believe safe, at least for this summer ; though peace has been 
purchased at some expence of national honour, of the old reputation 
of Swiss courage, we nave crouched before the tiger, and stroked him 
till he has sheathed his claws, and ceased for a moment to roar. My 
journey to England this year must depend on the events of the cam- 
paign ; as I am fully resolved rather to remain quiet another autumn 
and winter in my sweet habitation, than to encounter the dangers of 
the sea and land. I envy the pleasures which you and your com- 
panions have enjoyed at Florence and Rome ; nor can I decide which 
nave tasted the most periect delight, those to whom such beauties 
were new, or those to whom they were familiar. A fine eye, correct 
judgment, and elegant sensibiUty, are requisite to qualify tne studious 
traveller ; and these gifts have been liberally dispensed among the 
Ouchy caravan. But when you have been gratified, though not 
satiated, with die Hesperian prospect, to what fortunate clime will 
you direct your footsteps ? Have we any hopes of meeting (for my 
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journey, at all events, would be late) in the shades, or rather in the 
sunshine, of Ouchy? Should Mount Cenis be still imperious, yoD 
have trampled on St Bernard in a more rigorous season ; and what- 
soever may be the state of the world, the Pays de Vaud will afford you 
a secure asylum, or a pleasant station. I reioice to hear of Lady Bes- 
borough's improvement. Will that new title make any difference in 
the plan ? Is the Duchess very impatient to revisit England ? Excqpt 
some trifling considerations of chiloren, &c. all countries may be inof- 
ferent to her ; as she is sure of being loved and admired in alL 



Mr, Gibbon to Lord • • •. 
My Lord, Rolle,* February 23, 1793. 

I DO not merely congratulate your Lordship's promotion to an office 
which your abilities have long deserved. My satisfaction does not 
arise from an assurance of the wisdom and vigour which administra- 
tion will derive from the support of so respectable an ally. But as a 
friend to government in general, I most sincerely rejoice that you are 
now armed in the common cause against the most dangerous fanatics 
that have ever invaded the peace of Europe ; against the new bar- 
barians, who labour to confound the order and happiness of society; 
and who, in the opinion of thinking men, are not less the enemies of 
subjects than of kmgs. The hopes of the wise and good are now fixed 
on the success of England ; and I am persuaded that my personal 
attachment to your Lordship will be amply gratified by the important 
share which your counsels will assume in that success. I could wish 
that some of your former associates possessed sufficient strength of 
mind to extricate themselves from the toils of prejudice and party. 

Mr. Necker, in whose house I am now residing on a visit of some 
days, wishes me to express the sentiments of esteem and consideration 
which he entertains for your Lordship's character. As a friend to the 
interests of mankind, he is warmly attached to the welfare of Great 
Britain, which he has long revered as the first, and perhaps as the last 
asylum of genuine liberty. His late eloquent work Du fouvoir exe- 
cutify which your Lordship has assuredly read, is a valuable testimony 
of his esteem for our constitution ; and the testimony of an impartial 
stranger may have taught some of our countrymen to value the 
political blessings which they have been tempted to despise. 

I cherish a lively hope of being in England, and of paying my re- 
spects to your Lordship before the end of the summer ; out the events 
of the year are so uncertain, and the sea and land are encompassed 
with so many difficulties and dangers, that I am doubtful whether it 
will be practicable for me to execute my purpose. 

* A town between I/ausanne and Geneva, where M. Necker then resided. 
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the Universities, 34. 
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Gibbon's Miscellaneous Works," Vol, 3, /. 679. 

Samuel Rose, £s^, t9 Lord Sheffield. 

Denham Lodgt^ Stpt, 7, I7<^. 
.... I iaieiy heard Jrom myfriemd Mr. Mackensie tf Edinburgh^ who 
Mas disttnguiskid kimseif in tke literary world hy his Man of Feelings and 
other ingenious /niUcations, Hespeais in the foUomng ju^ and appropriate 
terms of yonr Lordshifis last-work^ which I transcribe voith great satisfac- 
tion as they express my sentiments upon the sutyect, and as they come with 
weight. * * * «« IVith Mr. Gibbon's volumes, pa rticniarly thefrst [of 
which this work is a rtprint\ I was much entertctined and gratified. To see 
so much of the life and nusnuers of a celebrated man^ is always gratifying / 
fit this case it was peculiarly so, from the increased esteem it crated for that 
man^ by exhibiting him in so amiable a view as a relation and a friend, 
* * * Among authors and public men it is not z>ery common ^ and it is 
X'cry pleasing, to find such continued and warm affection and attachment ; 
and the man of taste, as well as ofz*irtue, is deeply indebted to the Editor, 
who can thus unfi^ld to him such sources of moral as well as literary plea- 
sure.'' • • • S. Rose. 



7. d» IV, RifUr, Printers, Lomdw. 
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